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UNCLE SAM AND MISS COLUMBIA PAY TRIBUTE TO OUR NATION’S GREAT HEROES 


Paid Circulation Fully Treble That of Any Other Educational Magazine 
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Washington’s Birthday Feb. 22nd 


to the stars and stripes put the flags of the Allies. 


Love of country no less than duty demands this show of the colors. 


Teachers—every pupil of yours should be familiar with the flags of the nations fighting 

for liberty: fighipe to preserve what our forefathers won for us in ’76, 
You can make every day PATRIOTS’ DAY and without a cent of expense, through 
lp of your scholars, secure the flags and portraits needed for decoration. 
rs of this plan and have already given away over 50,000 American flags to 









Lincoln’s Birthday Feb. 12th 


Get YOUR FLAG 


and the Flags of our Allies 


FREE! 


OLD GLORY’S place now is in every school yard and every school room in the 








Department of Public Instruction 


OF INDIANA 
Indianapolis, Indiana, December 18, 1916. 


Next State 


fo whorn it may concern: 

I am acquainted with the Mail Order Flag Company of Ander- 
son, Indiana, It gives me pleasure to say that I personally know 
the members of this firm and can say in positive terms that they 
are reliable and responsible. Their plan of supplying flags and 
pictures to the schools is a very excellent one. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) CHAS, A. GREATHOUSE, 
State Supt. of Publie Instruction, 


We are 
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schools. Get yours at once. Read these offers: 
OFFER No. 1 
Ve will send you 60 emblematic flag buttons in the national 
colors o ( with portrait buttons of Washington, Lincoln, and 
lames Whitcomb Riley. “hey are beauties. Your pupils easily will 
them for 10 centseach. Return the $6.00 tous and we will send 
a tiful silk U.S. Flag, 32x48 inches, heavy quality, 
nounted on staff with gilded ornament FREE. 


OFFER No. 3 


lo proudly place next to the Stars and 
will want a set of our Allies’ 
Flags, each 16x24 inches, mounted on 
statis with ornaments. ‘Uhere are five of 
them, American, French, English, Bel- 
gian, and Italian. New history is being 
made so fast every day that it is hard to 
keep pace with events of tremendous im- 
portance. As battles are fought and won 
it will help you show the colors of the 
nations who are fighting that freedom 
shall not perish from the earth. ‘These 
flags of the Allies are beautiful for inside 
ornamentation. We will send them for 
the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each— 


FREE. 


Stripes you 


OFFER No. 4 


We have secured sets of handsome 

silk flags of the Allies, five of them, Ameri- 
. 5 ° ®. 

can, French, English, Belgian, and Ital- 

ian. “They are each 12x18 inches and 

mounted on staffs with ornaments. You 





will be glad to use these beautiful flags 
anywhere. ‘They are rich enough to 
grace any well appointed home no less 
than the school room. ‘They recall the 
glories won by Joffre, Haig, Pershing, and 
the brave boys on the battle fronts of the 
Marne and along the Belgian front. You 
will want the tri-color of glorious France 
which stood firm against the selfish cruel- 
ties of imperialism and saved the civiliza- 
tion of the world. You will want the flag 
of Britannia’s fleet which has kept the 
German Navy bottled up. For the sale 
of 60 buttons at 10 cents each we will 





send the lot—FREE. 


OFFER No. 2 


We will send a high-grade standard U. S. flag 5 ft. x 8 ft. fast 
colors. The stripes are sewed and the stars embroidered on both 
sides. This flag will stand theweather and is made to use anywhere 
indoors or out. This is the flag for all practical purposes. Carry 
itin your class parade! Rally round it as you sing The Star 
Spangled Banner. For the sale of 60 buttons at 10c each—FREE. 





OFFER No. 5 


Americans today are talking of Washington and Liberty, Lincoln and Free- 
dom, and Wilson and Humanity. You will be delighted with our wonderful 
“Oil Process’’ paintings of these great Americans. ‘They are wonder pictures, 
showing the artists’ touch found in the original, the brush marks, rich color- 
ings, and pigments just as they were laid on the canvas. As durable and 
beautiful as the originals. Can be washed and will never fade. These por- 
traits are 13 x 16 inches in a 134 inch gilded frame For the sale of 35 but- 
tons you may choose one picture, for the sale of 60 buttons two pictures, and 
for the sale of 75 buttons we will send all three pictures—FREE. 


OFFER No. 6 


This Giant Pencil Sharpener, not the small kind for 
standard pencils only but for every pencil from the smallest 
to the largest. Does not break the lead and saves time as 
well. For both hard and soft pencils. For the sale of 25 
buttons at 10 cents, we will send you the Pencil Sharpener 
. —FREE. 

20 years ago we began this plan of giving flags to Schools FREE. Weare 
the oldest company of the kind. Established 1898. Over 50,000 satisfied cus- 
tomers among teachers throughout the United States. 


Mail Order Flag Co., 101 Meridian St., 
SIMPLY FILL IN AND MAIL COUPON BELOW TO US 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 101 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 


Gentlemen:—Send me post poid«......+++«+ Flag, Washington, Lincoln or James Whitcomb Riley 
Buttons (cross out the kind you ccn’t want). As soon as sold I will remit you the proceeds and you are 





Anderson, Ind. 





to send me, all charges prepaid,-..+-.--- 
Sign your name and address in full 


Sateen uk State.. 


Teachers who have secured flags for their own schools are invited to write for our special offer 
showing how they easily can make considerable extra money. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 101 Meridian St., 


Anderson, Ind. 
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National Week of Song 
February 16-22, 1919 





















For several years following the lead of ‘Normal Instructor and Primary | 
Plans,” the schools have set apart that week in February in which occurs the | 
anniversary of Washington’s Birthday as a “National Week of Song.” 
























| The Victor will teach the entire program 
from its incomparable records. 


| 

| | Try this list: Or this one: 
| 
| 


| | 
i Now the whole Nation has been set singing and the entire month of | 
| February is made the month especially of Patriotic Songs. se | 
| The ‘Community Singing,” “Victory Sings,” “Liberty Sings’ of the neigh- | 
I, — borhood should be linked up with the Schools in this festival of Patriotism. | 
MN] Arrange a big get-together Sing-feast with children, parents, Sunday School, | 
Church and everybody taking part. i] 
| 
| 


America— (All with Band) 


Red, White and Blue 


Patriotic Medley March 


17580 { | 
Standard Bearer March 


35657 { 


nf For All Forever (Werrenrath) 18145 { Battle Hymn of the Republic (A/l with Band) 
Lafayette Believe Me, If All Those Endearing Young Charms 


Soldier Boy (Song and Games, Primary) La Marseillaise 


igs 18338 | 
_ Let Us Chase the Squirrel Star Spangled Banner 
I May Be Gone a Long, Long Time gass { K-K-K-Katy 
64694 There’s a Long, Long Trail (McCormack) J . Long Mile 


Paul Revere’s Ride (Battis) 





| 19333 { Over There 35291 Declaration of Independence— (Parts I and 11) 
| 















| 35555 Country Dance (Virginia Reel, 8th Grade, | 

i . The Rising of 76 17160 { Colonial Costumes) i 
| | 17087 { Minuet—(By Children in Colonial Costumes) 18222 { Pack Up Your Toechien 
|| May Pole Dance Home Again 
| 18491 oo Mountain Volunteers (Band) = sii Swing Low, Sweet Chariot- 
| peed the Plow— (American Country Dance) Steal Away (Spirituals) 
i] 18446 I Want to be Ready (Spirituals) Sitie Cer of Pooedon 
Been a Listenin’ 17582 (Revised Version) 
} 35228 Flag Drill— (Grammar Grades—Band) Song of a Thousand Years 
i1/| 35397 { Clayton’s Grand March 64306 Perfect Day (Williams) 

in Liles Time 17668 ( Pageants of all the Allies 

17581 Star Spangled Banner— (Al) 16136 (Girls in various 

Hail Columbia 35513 National Costumes) 

| 








Or any one of a dozen other lists made up to suit your 
particular needs. 







For further information, write to the 
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Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 













Victrola XXV, $90 
especially manufactured 
for School use 


When the Victrola is not in use 
the horn can be placed under 
the instrument safe and secure 
from danger, and the cabinet 
can be locked to protect it 
from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irrespon- 
sible people, 
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To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 
lemark, “His Master’s Voice.” It is on all pro- 
ducts of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
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vious tothe dateit bears, and should reach subscribers 
before the tirst of the month. It is published only NT 
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a subscription expiring with the February number | Read all advertisements carefully, so that you fully 
hould reach us before February loth, ete |} understandthem, They are an epitome of the busi- 
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Partial Contents for February 





Civic Poster—‘*Why I Believe in America’ ...................cccccccececsssceccccececccse sosccecs 15 
Handwork—lLiberty Caps for Patriotic Occasions. William S. Marten ..............006 16 
Arithmetic—How to Teach a Problem. Floyd Fleming............ 00000000000 ccc e cee ee cece 18 
RTF. Pairk OF, FV Aieiita T IB iin ciineissncksscccciccsens csc cwcesccsscsenesscsencdenses 19 
Story and Dramatization—The Magic Box. Angelina W. Wray ........0..0... cece 20 
Civics—An Experiment in Applied Civics. Grace Clee Smithiou......ccccccccc cee cec ee eesees 22 
Leaflet Story—leter Woodchuck’s Valentine Party. Rebecca Deming Moore ......... 23 
Ten Blackboard Suggestions for School Service Stars. Morris Greenherg............ 24 
Upper Grade Penmanship—Teaching the Pupil to Visualize. Mary R. Barnette... 25 
Seat Work—Window ‘l'ransparency: ** The Good American Is lReliable’’............... 27 
Poster Patterns—The Allies’ Poster. Bess Bruce Cleaveland .............c0ceeceeccceceeeees 28 | 
Learning Science Through Doing Science. /lelen BH. Purcell ...c.ccc cece cece ccecceeen eee 30 | 
Handwork—Mother Goose Outline to Color. Bess Bruce Cleaveland .............6...000 31 | 


Physiology and Hygiene—Four Lessons in First Aid Instruction. Jane Mayre Fryer 32 | 





Stately Dances and Patriotic Song-Plays. Awna Stewart Pow 0.0.0... 0... cece ee ee eee 33 
ER Eset ORE OU RIEE SO MIIRNNN BION opccs csbncnnessensnssoseesovsveassuvens donseosusssdsusesouoe 35 
Schoolroom Pictures as Individual Prizes. W. MF. Jdimmelreich.......0.0.0......00..240 38 
A Study of the Statue ‘‘The Republic.’’ fie Seachrest ..........00.0.056 00000 ccce eco eeee 38 
Pall Paes Reproduction of “Tho Repnwile?? ....6cccsssesssessscccc00ssesesesesteoessersesseesss OO 
Children’s ‘‘Self Improvement Clubs.’’ Mila ID, Rowan........ ccc. cccc cece cece cece cee ee cee 10 
RE Tree Ey SARL RI ION vicioisbsesvnnccdsnivesnachssessssnesvesstaaasascaacmsassonasate 41 
Geography—The Use of the Textbook, Nellie B. Allen ........ccccccecc sec seceeeeeceeen eens At 
eT OR EMD: REMMI IID BOB iio vs issn ccoapesunsennesbbobissvacsesenssloveschavdovecbbus 46 
‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner’’ Pantomimed. Directions by Grace B. Faxon; Poses 

DY CORDS AGE ci csivuccouchephsesarcessobs seal benesssapacesessesebbuedecechusssd cvavesstassecsyeeeons 47 
Music and Recitations for February ...................... BS eT ee 48 
PRIOR ED REID iis visciisscsstncescsascessase Ea ess ; . 49 | 
Exercises for February Programs ......................... : ee |e 
Patriotic Exercises and Recitations.......................... Ee PORE Rae they bl 
Exercises for Valentine’s Day and Other Holidays ........ 5 PR | 
Educative Seat Work—Outline of Quail and Words to Matc bh. se Me iacdeseasbet conten ae 
Poems Our Readers Have Asked FOr ...............sccseseeeeseseees renee IE rs oe 54 
Pictures to Use in Studying ‘‘The Republic’”’ ........... STAT eee 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club ....................... Sera ; a heiti ton ee 
UOT OER TO PROP AIN o5 iio coc pnbeae erpcheara sas p rte atese nese baeutitee abet Ci anssemece uate dtieecve? srceees 67 





IMPORTANT NOTICES 


All Changes of Address orders must reach us by the first of the month to re- 
ceive attention for the following month’s issue (the first of May for the June 
issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to your old address and can be se- 
cured only by remitting 3c in stamps to the postmaster at your former address 
and giving him forwarding instructions. 

We Can Not Send Duplicate Copies to a new address where the copy for any 
month has been sent to the former address because of failure to receive notice of 
a change of address before the first of the preceding month. 

All Remittances under $5.00 should be made by Post Office Money Order. 
Increased charges recently imposed by our banks for the collection of checks 

compel us to ask this. Nearly every post office is now a Money Order office, and 
any one on Rural Route can easily procure a Money Order. Such form of remit- 
tance is safe, cheap, and convenient. 

Prompt Renewals. It has been our custom to publish a sufficient number of 


copies of each number to enable us to supply back numbers to those renewing 
within a month or two from expiration, but owing to prevailing conditions and 
our desire to co-operate with the general plans of conservation we are discon- 
tinuing this policy and in order to insure receiving all numbers it will be necessary 


Seeley’s Question Book, Every Day Plans and Year’s Entertainments ...... 3.00 5 
| Seeley’s Question Book, the FYS% Baxetarsrents and ‘‘How I Did -It’’............ 3.40 r 
| Either Seeley’s Question Book or Every Day Plans and ‘‘How I Did It’”’ ... 1.65 e 
The Year’s Entertainments and ‘‘How I Did It??’. ......0.....ccccececceeeeeeeeeees 1.40 3 
Normal er vecemiaarue | Piatis With POPS ey bas Piben esos sssaeserssecce 2.50 z 
sad ” sales: gitner Sealey'a Question and ‘‘HowI Did It’’ 2.90 5 

gus ihe a se © Year’s Entertainments .................. 2.30 
be «é eé “ce “e “< ce ce Fy A 
and ‘‘How I Did It’’ 2.70 = 
ro 
g 
i) 
e 





for subscribers to renew very promptly. 


March Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


UR leading article in next month’s issue tells how to make 
Arbor Day a real community affair, with the teacher in leader- 
ship, written out of the experiences of Professor E. L. Morgan, 

Extension Professor of Community Organization, Mass. Agricultural 
College, whose article in the issue of October, 1918, on ‘‘The Rural 
School in Community Organization’’ excited a wide response. B. F. 
Larsen, Professor of Art and Manual Training, Brigham Young 
University, describes some delightful Willow Work accomplished by 
his classes. The article carries many handsome illustrations. The 
Handwork pages provide a striking Easter Poster, the Mother Goose 
Outline of ‘‘Hot Cross Buns,’’ designs for Sewing Cards, a Jointed 


_ Rabbit, a page of Garden Articles, and a Window Transparency. The 


Picture Study considers the famous Rheims Cathedral. There isa biog- 
raphy of the Ex-Secretary of Treasury, William G. McAdoo. Another 
article in the series being contributed by the Rural School Specialist, 
Nellie D. Neill, appears next month, this one describing how to pro- 
ceed with the number work of the new spring term class. Anna 
Stewart Fox provides some delightful Plays and Singing Games. 
Bryant’s ‘‘To a Waterfowl”’ is discussed by Mabel M. Richards, of 
the State Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo. _ Upper grade teachers 
will be interested in Lida C. Collins’s story of ‘‘Mary’s Experiences”’ 
which she wrote to stimulate interest in Spelling Reviews. The En- 
tertainment Department abounds in clever features for Arbor and 
Bird Day programs. 


Credit Offer Extended 
Order Now-—-Pay March 15th If More Convenient 


In our January number we announced that inasmuch as many 
teachers had been deprived of their salaries during the epidemic of 
influenza because of their schools being closed and also in view of the 
extra expenses incident to the holiday season, we would be glad to 
accept orders for NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS and any of 
the books offered in combination with it (see offers below) with the 





_ understanding that payment might be made at any time prior to 
' March Ist next. 


A very large number of teachers have taken advantage of this opportunity 
to procure needed supplies and helps without being obliged to send cash with 
order and believing that there are many other teachers who would be glad to avail 
themselves of this privilege, but who failed to see the announcement, we have de- 
cided to extend the time of payment until March 15th next. 

Send us your orders now for such of our publications as you desire and merely 
mention in your letter that payment will be made on or before March 15th. 

Owing to State and General Agency arrangements for the sale of our publica- 
tions, we cannot extend this privilege to teachers located in the following states: 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas and Oklahoma. 





Our Combination Offers 


The Year’s Entertainments with Either Seeley’s Quest. Bk. or Every D. Plans 2.00 
The Year’s Entertainments with ther oF ey Den pune °°°K and ‘‘How I Did It 2.40 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year ..................ceeeeeceee senses ee ece scene $1.50 ) ef 
The Pathfinder, one year (See description below) ...............0....0...000cc cece sees 1.00 & 
‘‘How I Did It’’ (See description on Page 62) .. DE ee ren ee £ 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with ‘‘How I Did Ie? Eeeeeceae sora aeers 1.90 4 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with The Pathfinder ..................:seeeeeee 2.25 ® 
Dip Patil weak “Whew TAM Wass. scssssvcsosnienssssvescansesesorincessnosiesincs 1.40 | $2 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, The Pathfinder and ‘‘How I Did It’’..... 2.65 by 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid .. Pera aeacawaannih tes 1.25 is 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid... Seer ne Ee eee oe yee 1,25 8 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid. Foasiseausaeesigs tes ssoaes pte: 1.00 § 
Seeley’s Question Book and Every Day Plams..........ccccssssceeeeceeteeeeeesceees 2.25 & 
Seeley’s Question Book, Every Day Plans and ‘‘How I Did It’’.............. 2.65 § 
3 

g 


Pathfinder 1 year with Either Seeley’s Question Book or Every Day Plans 2.00 


‘6 ee ce sé 


* For Price of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices-in Com- 





Year's Batertainwmients .............00ccccsccscescccscescece ce 1.80 | 


Foreign and Canadian Postage : For subscription to other countries, add posta 
as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 380c; Path- 
finder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, $1.00. 
pa The above offers apply to either new or renewal subscribers. ~ag 
[ he Pathfinder Nation’s Capital. It is now in its 26th year of increasing 
success and is everywhere recognized as the best current 
events magazine published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in 
the world and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpose. In this paper all the important 
news of the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of general informa- 
tion of special value and usefulness to the teacher, On the editorial page current topics are discussed 
in a clear-sighted, fair-minded manner, intended to stimulate wholesome thought on the part of the 
reader, The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need to know about the progress of affairs 
in general and it tells the story briefly, clearly and comprehensively, If you want a paper that is enter- 
taining, ay pee and reliable, the PATHFINDER is just what you are looking for. Size recently in- 
creased to 32 pages, but still published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 per year, of 52 
numbers, With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.25. 


Send all orders for above combinations to 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


ig 


is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the 
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Latta’s Helps for Teachers | ‘wom 
toe ne 
and PRIMARY PLANS 
- 7 
LATTAS BOOK With Magazines, Plan Books and Other Purchases 
Re Bares coor yon” i Lay a! 2. oe 
| LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACH- | | -—_ | Add only 65c to the price of your 
ERS—The new edition is 9x14 Wit (Zw J choice of one of the following and 
inches, contains 288 pages and | ask for either Latta’s Book {or 
weighs two pounds, It represents \| vy ] Teachers or $1.00 worth of supplies. 
the efforts of several prominent HM NZ Normal Instructor-Primary 
educators who know the needs of | H 4 f Plans, one year....... acahes 
primary and rural teachers. This | eA AD Practical Methods, Aids and 
—- book = over 400 I yy Devices for Teachers with 
rawings calenda a ! 
birds, yo aawere, a. et tt | a ees» FO 
babies, overall boys and familiar Pathfinder, 1 year..... ése oe 
L objects—also sewing cards, con- LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS Progressive Teacher, 1 year... 1.25 
struction patterns, manual training Thirty-three patterns printed full size on heavy Industrial Arts Magazine. 2 00 
exercises, cutting designs and attractive borders. Other inter- cardboard ready to cut out and make up. Auto- School Century, 1 year...... 1.25 ras tm 
coting features are: How to Begin a Rural School; The a Church, Cupboard, Table, Chair, Rocking School Education, 1 year..... 1.25 
ee lg Pes Methods of Teaching All the Common Chair, Bed, Screen, Hobby Horse, Santa with Kindergarten and First Grade 2.00 — 
aont Makers ace ‘e ree for a Grades; Choice Entertain- Pack, Christmas Box, Sunbonnet Baby, Overall National Geographic Magazine 2.50 Primary I cation, 1 yr 00 
0 r als; Good Primary Seat Work; Select Stories for Boy, Red Bird, Blue Bird, Yellow Bird, Butterfly, Scientific American, 1 year... 5.00 Popular Edueator, 1 yr.. 2.00 
pening xercises; and several other attractive features. Elephant, Bear, Seal, Pig, Dog, Horse, Cow, Peck- Woman’s Home Companion. . 2.00 School Arts Magazi1 00 
coring one hundred’ thousand copies now in use and we have ing Hen, Bunny a, Brownie, Indian, Ne- Pictorial Review, 1 year.. 00 Etude. 1 year.. ap 1.75 
never gore 5 een serene. Price, postpaid, $1.00, gro, Dutch Windmill, Wheel Barrow, Weaving Marion George Plan Books, Guide N e. 1 r. 1.0 
for Te eeicte at te oT ee aneous — and pay only 50c Mat, Easel. One set with 100 brass paper — Primary or Intermediate, ( stian He l Or 
i ace eac a. or it is free with a purchase of ers, “complete_with instructions, pee, * vols. in each set, per set.... ; 3.50 Review of Reviews, 1 yr. 3.00 
g to not less than $10.00. Brass Paper Fasteners, 14 in., 100, 3% in. "20¢ Year’s Entertainments, 10 vol. 1.00 Everybod; Magazi 2.00 
. e . . 
‘ Fancy Colored Chalk Printed Outline Maps Printed Weaving Mats Arithmetic Cards, Ete. 
etal te came’? i F at be doz. asstd. 30c ; Size 8%x11 inches. Size 61%4x614, assorted colors, half-inch slits, Illustrated Prima 
é Colne Pants Sie. ages’ ong SRE : gti United States; Any Continent; Any State; printed on thick paper, to New Primary Number | * 
Tie Ailies Phonic Case d., wood cov’¢ ate Any Group of States; Any Map for History be cut out; 15 mats..15c Primary Arith. Cards for Written W 
‘ TUS ee eeeeesseeeeees 48c or Geography. Order. them assorted or other- Mats, Cut-Out Intermediate Arith. Car fo tw< 
wise, 50 for 35c; 100 for 60c. ci, H . Carbon Paper, 20x30, 1 sheet 
World or United States, 11x17, 20 for og gize  Ox8, Construction 12 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 1/ 
United States on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 2 x th assorted colors, ‘Word Cards to build senter ; 
8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 106 alf-inch | slits, all cut out wrint, the other script, for f 
and ready to weave, 20 Mh re ag sane 2 i 
mats poate fo .. 00 “tra «can 
Drawing Paper, Etc. 10 stencils to use wit high, 1,680 BESES ‘4 
Common White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, lead pencil ........ 18¢ 3,000 Printed Words to Paste, : et Yih 
per pound, 19c; postage extra. 42 Paper Cutting Designs, each 5x8...... 16c 3000 Script Words to Paste, ft pupils, 16 
Fancy White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 50 Drawings to Color, assorted ee eee 0c Popular tol 
B went pound, 23c; postage extra. 12 — Ca — to Color, 6x9,....10c Sepi 1¢ 0 Wa , 
Manila Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per 16 Birds in Colors, with description, with wepia, > x Hing 
re slackboard Sento pound 12c; coun extra. . 16 Birds to Color, same as py 6x9 25c “ Linco Wil 
Five Soldier Boys, like above, 15 in. high..10c Construction Paper, 14 shts. 20x25, asstd. col- 25 Public School Report Cards..........+: 15g Christ at 1 
Borders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall ors, 2 lbs., 45c; postage extra. Same paper 20 Sheets Black Silhouette Paper, 10x25, 32c Madonna; M - 
Boys; Brownies; Blue Birds; Tulips; Roses; 50 sheets, 9x12, 20 0z., 30c; postage extra. 20 Sheets Ked Silhouette Paper, 10x25...40c Child; Wi oes ‘ 
Easter; Valentine; Chicks; Bunnies; Ivy. Folding and Cutting Paper, 35 sheets, 17x22, 2,000 Colored Papers, 4x6, to make chains 40c “4"8¢ Per g; 1 
New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set assorted tints, 2 Ibs., 25c; postage extra. 1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, 1 inch....18¢ Ward. Ea Oc; 4 
nine school months, 75c; each 12c; 3 for 30c. 3,000 Assorted Colored Shoe P ery. 33¢ 0 Po I 
Other Stencils, 22x34, each 12c. Washington Stars; Hearts; Dots; Diamonds; 1,000 Assorted Colored Sticks, 1 to 5 in.. &c half-cent si t 
on Horse; Pershing on Horse; Flag; Flags Pumpkins; Jack - o’ - Lanterns; Prim: ary and Intermediate L ange age Cards 25c Intermediate I 
of Allies; Aeroplane; Uncie Sam; Log Witches; Black Cats; Turkeys; 30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard. . .20« Pictures ‘ 
Cabin. Name any Map or Physiology. Santa; Holly; Chick; Bunny; 21 New Silhouette Posters, 10 inches high 25c 48 Indians, i tive 
Men, Animals, etc., 17x22, each 6c. Washing- Easter Lily; Flags; Maple Tickets, Good, Perfect, or On Time, 100 10c dress, with names », bor orm ( 
ton; Lincoln; Wilson; Longfellow; Field; Leaves; Birds; Any Initial. One Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $548.96, set om a in Color ‘ , name any, ¢ 
Eskimo. Name any Animal or Fowl. kind in a box. Per box, 10c. 6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools. or our set. of 
Ask for Latta’s Teachers Catalo | J S A A I B oie Fr 11 ti 
ad .8. LAT I » anc., ox I, Ce ar a s, owa 











Food Saving and Sharing 


The School and College Section of the 
United States Food Administration 
sends out the following communication: 

“The signing of the armistice in- 
creased many times the number of people 
needing American food. The United 
States Food Administration’s campaign 
to get food enough to save thousands 
from starvation must be, by the nature 
of the present situation, almost alto- 
gether an educational one. The United 
States Food Administration, through its 
Section of School and College Activities, 
has undertaken to secure the active co- 
operation of every American schvol, 
public and private, to fulfil our promise 
to send twenty million tons of food dur- 
ing this year to the starving peoples 
of Europe. To help accomplish this, it 
is urged that courses be formed for the 
study of food, food values, and the food 
problem of the future in general. 

“The National Educational Association, 
at its annual meeting, July, 1918, 
adopted a resolution calling upon the 
United States Food Administration to 
‘prepare in a form suitable for use in 
publie schools, and particylarly in the 
upper grades, lessons and material sup- 
plementary to existing courses, which 
will promote the program of food con- 
servation.” In response to this, a book 
prepared for the upper grades, entitled 
‘Food Saving and Sharing,’ has just been 
published under the authorization of the 
United States Food Administration. 

“Enlisting the school, and through the 
school-child the home, in this colossal 
undertaking of stamping out famine and 
aiding the forces of reconstruction, is 
the purpose of ‘Food Saving and Shar- 
ing.’ It is the hope of the Food Ad- 
ministration that this book will be in- 
troduced as a text for use in all of the 
upper grades of the grammar schools in 
the country. One of the most impres- 
sive of the lessons of the war is the ne- 

cessity of every one knowing more about 
food. Therefore the propriety of in- 
struction in that subject in the public 
schools is hardly to be questioned, and 
‘Food Saving and Sharing’ has at least 


for valentines. 


‘‘Sample copies are now being distrib- 
uted. Information about ‘‘Food Saving 
and Sharing’’ can be had from the State 
Superintendents of Schools or from the 
Federal Food Administrators of the vari- 
ous states, under whose direction these 
examination copies are being sent out to 
the grammar grade teachers and school 
officials throughout the country.’’ 


To-days’ duty is the best preparation 
for to-morrow’s joy. 


FEBRUARY MAGAZINES 
ON HAND 


We have on hand a limited number of 
three of our finest February issues which 
will be sold as long as the supply lasts at 
20 cents each. These issues are for Feb- 
ruary 1915, 1917, and 1918 We have 
space here to name but a few of the many 
attractive features each of these maga- 
zines contains. 

February, 1915: Searf Dance and Flag 
Drill with Pantomime of ‘‘Columbia.’ 
Two pages Valentine designs. Studies 
of Longfellow’s ‘‘From My Arm-Chair"’ 
and Lowell’s ‘‘Fountain.’’ Two pages of 
splendid indoor games. Stories of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. Story of ‘‘Mowgli’’ 
retold from Kipling. Shepherdess Pos- 
ter. Six pages entertainment. 

February, 1917: Test Bxercise on Wash- 
ington—unusual game or contest. Picture 
Study of the famous Stuart Portrait of 
Washington. Study of ‘Vision of Sir 
Launfal.’’ Colonial Recitation with Les- 
son Talk and Poses. Page of clever Feb- 
ruary Souvenirs. Two flag songs— 
“There Are Many Flags’’ and “Our 
Flag is There.’”’ Thirty-seven rhymes 


February, 1918: ‘‘Man Without a 
Country” retold. Two pages Valentine 
designs. Clever material for Primary 
Language with February themes. St. 
Gaudens’ Statue of Lincoln. Geography 
questions pertaining to Washington, Lin- 
coln, Lowell, and Longfellow. Poster 
patterns of a Scotch laddie and sheep. 
The entertainment pages contain an illus- 
trated minuet, with’ music, and_many 





laid the foundation for such teaching. 





other clever features. 











Finish This Story for 
Yourself— 


The girl got $6 a week and was lonely. 
—you can imagine his kind—was waiting 
stairs. He knew where champagne and music 
be had. But that night she didn’t go. ‘That was 
Lord Kitchener’s doing. But another night ? 


O. HENRY voitines 


tells about it in this story, with that full knowledge 
of women, with that frank facing of sex, and that 
clean mind that has endeared him to the men and wo 
men of the land. From the few who snapped up the 










‘Piggy’ 
dow) 


could 





first edition at $125 a set before it was off the press, to the 
120000 who have eagerly sought the beautiful volumes offered 
you here—from the professional man who sits among his books to 
the man on the street and to the women in every walk of life—the« 
whole nation bows to O. Henry~and hails him with love and prid« 


as our greatest writer of stories. 


This is but one of the 632 stories, in 12 big volumes, you get for 
50 cents a week, if you send the coupon. 


JACK LONDON 
GIVEN AWAY FREE vowumes 


Never was there an offer like this. Not only do you get your 451 O 
Henry stories in 12 volumes at less than others paid for one volume of 











the first edition, but you get Jack London's wonderful stories,5 volume 
—without paying acent. You get 17 volumes, packed with love and 
laughter--a big shelf full of handsome beoks. 7 

HERE IS OUR BARGAIN OFFER 
We will ship the complete sets so that you can look them over in your 
home and then decide whether or not you wish to buy. If you are not 
delighted with O. Henry and the free Jack London notify us and we 


will take the sets back as cheerfully as we sent them. How could any 


proposition be more fair? 








INSPECTION COUPON 


THE RIVE RSIDE PUBLISHING CO., 
543-549 Marquette ese Chicago, Iilinoi “4 







Please ship me on approval the Works of O.Henry,12 volumes,half leather bin 


Also the 6 volumes set of Jack London bound in silk cloth. If l keep ot I 
you $1.00 as first payme s within 10 days after books are received and o t 
your special price of $25 the y set only is paid, and it i ret 
the Jack > Hom wet without ‘aaeae If not satisfactory ill r fy y 10 « 
end return b » YOU 48 s00Nn as you give me shipping inetros tions as offered NORM 
INSTRUC TOR: PRIMARY PLANS readers, 

RIE cc crqepcnceccenncenses-ccses .20 

ADDRESS..._-_.-.---- 














Poems only 15 toy 


You could not duplicate it for 


three times the price 


"THESE are the poems that have 
stirred men’s souls in this and 
other generations—outpourings of 
genius that every pupil should read and 
become familiar with. Never before 
has such a splendid collection been 
gathered together in one convenient 


book as in the 


“101 Famous Poems” 


Just the poems that you want for read- 
ing, memorizing and study purposes are 
here, as well as a prose supplement con- 
taining such immortal selections as the 
Declaration of Independence, Gettysburg 
Address, etc., etc. Lincoln’s letter to 
Mrs. Bixby i is included as a timely and 


beautiful tribute to patriotism. 


Bound in paper covers,handysize(4¥%2x8¥ 
inches) with photograph of each author. 


Price 15c per copy prepaid, , in any quantity. 


o free samples. 


The Cable Co., 1216 cable Bidg., Chicago 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


This Matchless Collection of 
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HELP YOUR PUPILS EARN MONEY! 


Let them sell our 25¢ Assortments of Message Post Cards and Greetings. 

Nearly everyone will buy a 25c asst. of messages, which include 2 Birthday, 1 Valentine, 1 Saint 

Patrick, 2 Easter, 1 Sympathy, 1 Convalescence and 2 cards which take the place of letters. 
We sell 20 Assortments to you at 12\c each, or $2.50. 

Pgs pupils sell them at 25c each, or 

Sample Assortment sent to any teacher for 1l5c. 


THE SANDFORD CARD COMPANY, 


$5.00. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 














weeks, over $400.00 profit. 
full or spare time. 
wish, but act at once. 








TEACHERS’ WANTED 


selling book ever published, 750 pages, 200 illustrations. 
five calls, took 32 orders with a profit of $48.00; another sold three hundred in two 
This is the opportunity of your life to make money for 
Outtit free. You can send 24¢ to pay postage on same if you 


THE F. W. MEAD PUB. CO., Dept. 300, Middletown, N.Y. 


to take orders for March Authentic 
History of The World War, fastest 
One teacher made thirty- 
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What 15° min 


| ae the home of the Pathfinder, is the 
= center of civilization; history is being 
made at this world capital. The Pathfinder’s 
illustrated weekly review gives you a clear, im- 
partial and correct diagnosis of public affairs 
during these strenuous, epoch-making days. 














You ‘te Nation's Capital 


pe th e 

3 weeks on trial. 
= Nation's center, for the Nation; a paper that prints all the news ofthe 
world and tellsthe truth and only the truth; now in its 26th year, This pa- 
per fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $1 a year. Ifyou 
want to keep posted on what is going oninthe world, at the leastexpense 
of time or money, this is your means. 


n stamps or coin will bring you & the Pathfinder 
are Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at 


If you want a paperin your home 








which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinderis yours. Ifyou would appreciate a paper which puts everything 

clearly, fairly, brieflv—hereitis. Send 25e¢to showthatyou mightlike sucha paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 13 

weeks. The 15c does not repay us, but we are glad toinvestin new friends. The Pathfinder, Box g4 ,Washington,D.C, 
| 





Get These Flags 


FREE 


Without One Cent of 
Expense you can se- 
cure these Flags for 
your room. 

We will send you 
50 of our emblematic 
flag buttons. Your 
pupils can easily sell 
them. for ten cents 
each. Return‘the $5.00 to us and 
we will send you, all charges pre- 
paid, one of our 5ft.x 8ft. Standard 
U.S. bunting flags, fast colors, with sewed 
stripes and embroidered stars-on both sides, 
or a silk U.S. Flag, heavy quality, 32x48 inches, 
mounted on staff with gilded spear head, 

Write today for buttons, we will 
send them postpaid by return mail. 


Anderson Specialty Co., Anderson, Indiana 








ash or royalty. 
nace Fisher Mfg.Co 
70A, St. LOUIS, MO. 


Inventions Commercialized 
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Increase the effectiveness of your effortsand 
at the same time improve your position. 


With a view to making these results possible for 
its teachers the State Department of Education of 
Minnesota retained Miss Theda Gildemeister to 
prepare a Course of Study and Manual for Teachers 
under her own copyright. 

So successful was the effort that it has received the 
endorsement of the highest authorities in the Educa- 
tional Field and it is pronounced as being unques- 
tionably the most helpful hand-book ever prepared 
for teachers. You will particularly appreciate the 
unity and logical sequence of the text resulting from 
the individual authorship of one who has a sympa- 
thetic understanding of daily class room problems. 

Miss Gildemeister is recognized internationally as 
one of the foremost writers and lecturers of Educa- 
tional Methods and Topics—while her position in 
practical work especially qualifies her to contribute 
this help to the teaching profession. 

Whether you have long experience or are just now 
taking up teaching you will find The MinnesotaCourse 
of Study and Manual for Teachers an invaluable aid 
in making your work successful and appreciated, 

We are confident that you will consider this the 
most valuable book that you have seen on this subject. 

In substantial Cloth Cover, $1.25 
In attractive Paper Cover, yf 


JONES & KROEGER CO., Publishers 














PLA AYS 


ys ae .. Om PL 
FREE! FREE! FREE! 
SAM’L FRENCH, 20 West 38th., New York. 





Catalogue of thousands sent 
ANTED—;.» right, capable 
ladies't for 1919, to travel, 
demonstrate and sell dealers. $25.00 to 
0.00 per week. Railroad fare paid. 


Write at once. Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. D, Omaha, Neb- 





A Beautiful New Peace Song 


Appreciating the probabilities of im- 
mediate peace, M. Witmark & Sons, pub- 
lishers of music, have had in preparation 
a remarkable song that adequately 
voices the rejoicings of all mankind 
when the dawning came of that great 
day when the war should be over at last. 
‘The song in question bears the admirable 
title, ‘‘Ring Out, Sweet Bells of Peace!’’ 
and it is unquestionably a composition 
worthy of the momentous occasion its 
appearance celebrates. The lyric is by 
William H. Gardner and the music by 
Caro Roma, who are the writers of that 
little Southern gem of song, *‘Can’t Yo’ 


| Heah Me Callin’, Caroline?’’ and many 


other notable successes. Here is Mr. 
Gardner’s lyric—it is surely inspiring: 
A white dove flies at the dawning, 

An angel sings o’er the sea; 
‘“‘This is a wondrous morning 

For Freedom and Liberty!’’ 
Lo, out from the stars of midnight, 

God bade all war to cease, 
And now for the waiting nations 

At last there reigneth Peace! 


Refrain— 

Ring out! Ring out! Ring out, sweet 
bells of Peace! 

Ring out! Ring out! The Lord has sent 
release! 

The world is safe, and right is won! 

The vict’ry ’s gained, the task is done! 

The cloud of war at last shall cease, 

Ring out, sweet bells of Peace! 


No more on fields red with battle 
Will blood of heroes be shed; 
And only birds will sing there, 
A requiem to our dead. 
For Right over Might has triumphed, 
The world has found release; 
At last all our prayers are answered! 
At last there ’s blessed Peace! 
—Copyright, 1918, by M. Witmark & 
Sons. 


Caro Roma’s music is a beautiful set- 
ting, simple and replete with both fervor 
and melody. ‘‘Ring Out, Sweet Bells of 
Peace!’’ will undoubtedly receive a warm 
welcome indeed from all organists and 
choir leaders, community and Liberty 
leaders, churches and singers—in fact 
everyone who is interested in music. 
While it is a song that will live and be 
sung forever, the publishers feel that 
now is the psychological moment to in- 
troduce it,in the schools. We are leading 
up to the signing of the Peace Treaties 
and this would be such an excellent and 
appropriate number with which ‘‘ Young 
America’’ could voice its sentiments on 
that glorious day,'in every school through- 
out the land. Another occasion for which 
it should be especially selected and sung 
universally is Peace Day—in fact, it 
could be used as part of the daily exer- 
cises. ‘‘Ring Out, Sweet Bells of Peace!’’ 
may be obtained from the publishers, 
M. Witmark & Sons, Witmark Building, 
New York. 


Teachers’ Salaries in Peace Times 


How will a return to peace affect 
teachers’ salaries? Will they be as low 
as during the pre-war period, or wiil war 
salaries be maintained? The general be- 
lief seems to be that with the release of 
many teachers from the army and gov- 
ernment work, there will be a great 
supply of teachers, and that salaries will 
get back to the old schedules. The Al- 
bert Teachers’ Agency, 25 E. Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, has issued a new 
edition of its boklet, ‘‘'l'eaching as a 
Business,’’ in which it takes issue with 
the low wage theory, and contends that 
war salaries will not only be maintained, 
but that they will be higher than ever. 
The booklet, of general interest to school 
officials and teachers, will be sent free 
to any one desiring it. 





A Wholesome, Cleansing, 
Refreshing and Healing 
Lotion— Murine for Red- 
ness, Soreness, Granula- 


Your 
Ey €5S fesitetingsnataring 


i ~y’ After the Movies, Motoring or Golf 

will win your confidence. Ask Your Druggist 
for Murine when your Eyes Need Care. M-13 
MURINE EYE REMEDY CO., CHICAGO 


SALESMEN WANTED. We want 100 Salesmen to take 
our course in Salesmanship by mail, and then take up the 
sale of Typewriters and the history ‘of ‘ “America’s War for 
Humanity.”” For ‘ ——e. a, address 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, O) 
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VICTORY 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


The Complete Flag Book. Contains an abundance 
of patriotic material of all kinds—plays, dialogs, drills, 
songs, exercises, besides a surprising amount of infor- 
mation concerning the origin and history yk te La 
laws governing its use and reverence. 30 ¢ 

The Contest of the Nations. tactany yo 
Spectacular cantata. 13f. The Goddess of Liberty and 
12 nations compete for the laurel crown. 25 cents. 
Exemption. A war playlet in oneact. 2m., 8f., 30 
min, Two wives who object to their husbands enlisting 
are converted by a letter from Germany, 15 cents. 
For Liberty’s Sake. 4m.,6f. A patriotic play in 
three acts. A mother reluctantly gives up her boy, 
when he answers his country’s call, but after the su- 
preme sacrifice is made, she, with a clearer vision, re- 
news her allegiance to the cause. 15 cents. 

A Gun Drill. An up-to-the-minute drill for boys. 
Gives drill formations and manual of arms. 25 cents. 


The Man Without a Country. A faithful drama- 
tization of Hale’s well-known story, arranged for high 
schools and other advanced grades. 25 cents, 
Shouting the Battle Cry of ‘‘Feed’Em.’’ A 
timely patriotic play for children. United States 
Farmer, his Farm Hands and Products welcome the 
Family of Nations, assuring them of abundance for all, 
15 cents. : 

The Spy At St. Agnes. A three-act patriotic play 
full of dramatic possibilities, The he roine, attempting 
to locate the spy, compromises herself, but accomplishes 
her purpose and proves her loyalty. 12f. 25 cents. 
The ‘‘War Chest.’’ Filled with materia] for every 
patriotic program. A collection of plays, drills, songs 
and recitations about Red Cross, War Relief, Conser- 
vation, Thrift Stamps, ete., for use ‘‘Everywhere in 
America.” Overflowing with ammunition for any war 


‘e 





drive.” 30 cents. 

Send for our catalog, ‘“The Teachers’ Hand Book.’’ It’s 
\/hen ordering, me ntion, this magazine and we shall Laie: 
free of charge, a copy of ‘‘Bright Ideas.’’ Address Dept. M. 


MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, 
208-210-212 Wright Avenue, Lebanon, Ohio 

















~ Stars and Sewed Stripes. 
‘ Fast Colors. 


5x8 ft. $4.00 


No worthless but- 


with. You save 
the difference. 


FLAGS OF ALL VARIETIES, 


COLIN SUPPLY CO. 
406 Philadelphia St., Covington, Ky. 


EIGHTH GRADE 
QUESTION BOOK 


A 40 PAGE BOOK FULL OF LIVE QUESTIONS. 


A compilation of the Nebraska questions given the past ten 
years. About 1500 questions arranged in neat form. Also 
list of National and State Officers. Every teacher having a 
class of eighth graders vil find it an excellent help for 
Review Work. PRICE —25 Cents, Postpaid. 
20 Cents in Quantitios. 

OSCAR WARP, Minden, Nebraska 


RAISE LIBERTY DOLLARS 


BY GIVING AN ENTERTAINMENT 
Our Help-U Catalog of Patriotic Plays, Pageants, 
Drills, Songs, ete., for all occasions, sent FREE! 

HERE ARE SOME OF OUR SPECIALS-- 

Some where in France (play)--25c, Snirit t of Democracy (pageant)-- 
2! aptain Anne of the ae ey (play)--25c, For Freedom's Sake 
lane a program) --25c, e Wearsa C Toss Upon Her Sleeve 
e Little Soldier ak the Red Cross Maid (song)--25c. 
EL DRIDG E ENTERTAINWENT HOUSE 

“THe House THAT HELPs’’ 




















| Franklin, Ohio—also Denver, Colo,, 203 International Trust Bldg. 








The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 4'4x7, $1. 
Note size 6 4x10, $2. Full direc- 
tions, ink and sponge complete. Also 
sent C; . Larger sizes. Send for 
Circular, Sample of Work, and Special 
Offer “ape ge Satisfaction or 
Mon eel ck, nd.ALL MAIL 
CHA GES PREPAID BY US. 








W. FISHER COMPANY, 118 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 
ink pellets make highest grade 
Pepe ink in a jiffy. Enough for 


““CHO-SE-CO” 
full quart postpaid to any school 


in U.S. only 25 cents. CHOATE SEATING CO., Albany, N.Y. 


$3 


$125 A MONTH 


For MEN and WOMEN 


MEN and WOMEN, ages 16 to 45, who have fin- 
ished 8th grade or its equivalent, are wanted, from 
each county, for business positions paying from $75 
to $125 a month; good chances for promotion; no ex- 
perience necessary: we train you. Clip and mail this 


COUPON 
DRAUGHON’S, Nashville, Tenn., Bor B 289, 


Send particulars about position paying $75 to 
$125 a month. 





I MAKE IT. FREE Booklet 
ALOP SCOTT, Cohoes, N.Y. 


A WEEK EVENINGS. 
Tells how. 2c Postage. 











Address 
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American Mothers 
By Dr. Jenny B. Merrill 


The phenomenal success of American 
boys at the front after an unusually 
short military training was not only a 
great cause of thankfulness, but indi- 
cated that American mothers’ methods 
of discipline had not been so indulgent 
nor lax in the past as some good critics 
have feared. There has been a blessing 
in disguise in the free action and self- 
assertion: that are allowed American 
children. 

Fifty years ago a little book entitled 
**Children’s Rights’’ appeared in this 
country. Perhaps it went too far, but 
children had suffered long from too great 
severity. Herbert Spencer in England 
wrote of children's rights as well as of 
women’s. The words of progressive 
thinkers on both subjects were needed. 
Later, from Sweden, Ellen Key sent out 
‘“*The Century of the Child.’’ Later yet 
came from Italy Dr. Montessori’s out- 
cry against suppression of the child by 
arbitrary discipline, and her advocacy of 
discipline ‘‘based upon liberty.’’ Prob- 
ably all of these leaders directly or in- 
directly gained much of their inspiration 
and guidance from Froebel, who dared 
to write even in Germany “‘ Follow the 


Child. ”’ 
Froebel, the founder of the kinder- 
garten, was German but not Prussian. 


Prussia soon recognized that ‘‘Democ- 
racy’? would be the outcome of his 
method and promptly suppressed it. 
Many do not know that the kindergarten 
never has fiourished in Germany. Froebel 
was in a sense a martyr and died disup- 
pointed with his own nation’s rejection 
of the kindergarten, but with his ‘‘eye 
of faith’? he turned hopefully toward 
America in which country, he prophesied, 
his ideas would flourish under democratic 
protection and guidance. Mothers of 
America, many of them, as well as 
teachers, have studied kindergarten prin- 
ciples for fifty years and have again 
and again testified to their value. 
Kindergarten discipline is loving, 
steady, and strong, not sentimentally 
weak. Kindergarten discipline prefers 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


positive rather than negative methods. 
The life of the child is not filled with 
‘*Don’ts,’’ for there are so many good 
things found to do, there is little time 
for mischief. Childish mistakes and 
mishaps are met with patience. Mother 
gives the little one time to recover him- 





Decorate Your Schoolroom 


Life-Size Bust Portraits 


of Washington, Martha Washington, 


self. Self-control is her aim. Request || Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Bryant, 
is preferred to force. Politeness is the | | peare, Woodrow Wilson, etc. Size 22 
rule for mother and child alike. Bothuse;]| ches. Price each (unframed) 


frequently ‘the two little golden keys, 
‘I thank you’ and ‘If you please.’ ”’ 
‘“‘A soft answer turneth away wrath.”’ 
‘Grievous words’’ are avoided because 
centuries ago it was discovered that they 
‘‘stir up anger.’’ There are no loud, 
shrill tones, but rather quiet, decided 
emphasis, if need be. ‘‘ Vain repetitions’’ 
having proved themselves useless, the 
wise mother accepts the terse statement 
that ‘‘In discipline one can hardly speak 
little enough.’’ 

No doubt American mothers have still 
much to learn but well may they take 
heart from their boys’ record in France. 


Kindness is Contagious 

While every child should be intellect- 
ually educated it is certain that educa- 
tion of the heart is even more essential 
to the welfare of society and to individ- 
ual happiness, and children are entitled 
to both. 

A teacher in Syracuse said, ‘‘Nothing 
helped me so much to manage these 
rough boys as teaching kindness to an- 
imals.’’ In two large cities ‘‘tough dis- 
tricts’’ have been civilized by the same 
means. Any teacher can, in a weekly 
talk of only ten or fifteen minutes or by 
correlating with other lessons this teach- 
ing ‘‘kindness to animals,’’ impress upon 
the pupils their duty in regard to the 
care and treatment of all animals that 
come under their care or notice. 

Kindness is contagious and example is 
powerful. Results are remarkable in 
their effect upon the pupils who have a 
teacher who understands and who loses 
no opportunity to inculcate in the minds 
of her pupils, sympathy for, and justice 
to every living creature.—Humane Edu- 
cation Press Bureau. 














for $1.00, postpaid. 


Fine Photogravure Portraits 
Lincoln, and Woodrow Wilson. 
Price each (unframed) 
three for $1.50, 


of Washington, 
Size 22x28 inches. 
60 cents; two for $1.00; 
postpaid. 


Framed Portraits 


Any of the 25-cent pictures framed in our 
handsome 2-inch Solid Oak, black or brown 
dustproof 


frames, complete with glass, wire, 


25 cents, five 


Lincoln, 
Shakes- 
x 28 in- 





back, all ready for hanging, securely packed for 
shipment, each $2.45; any two, $4.65; any three, $6.85 ; any four, $9.05 ; 


any five, $11.25; express extra. 


(In ordering the 60-cent pictures, add 35¢ additional for each picture ordered. ) 


well, 
moderate cost. 
Angelus (Millet), 
Dyck), 


Size, 


any two, $2.70; 


are wanted, add 60 cents to costof each.) 
Patriotic Entertainments, 


Patriotic Celebrations, 30 cents; all postpaid. 


Our 1919 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies for Teachers and Schools mailed free upon 
It is a guide book to the best of everything, 


BECKLEY-CARDY CO., Dept. 1B, 312 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


request. Every teacher should have a copy ! 


Close of Day (Adan), 
Head at Twelve Years (Hofmann), 
General Washington on Horse (Faed 
Horse Fair (Bonheur), 
Chair (Raphael), Return to the 
Sheep (Lerolle), Sir Galahad ( Watts), 
Song of the Lark (Breton), 
lard), The Horse Shoer (Landseer), Stratford-on-Avon, Washington 
Crossing the Delaware (Leutze), 
22x28 inches. 
two, $1.70; any five, $3.75, postpaid. 
supplied beautifully hand-colored at: 


Artotypes—Famous Paintings 


Celebrated paintings of the old masters and modern painters as 
A series of the highest grade 
Over 2,000 titles, 


reproductions, 
the most popular being: The 
‘Can’t You Talk?” (Holmes), Baby Stuart (Van 
Boyhood of Lincoln (Johnson), 
Madonna and Child (Cowper), 
), The Gleaners (Millet), 
Madonna of the 
Shepherdess and 
Sistine Madonna (Raphael), 
"76 (Wil- 


Madonna (Bodenhausen), 
Farm (Troyon), 


The Sower (Millet), Spirit of 


The Windmill (Van Ruysdael), 
Price, each (unframed), 90 cents; any 

Any of these subjects 
Each (unframed), $1.50; 
any five, $6.50, postpaid. 


Framed Artotypes 


Any of the above framed in our 2-inch Solid Oak black or brown 
frames to suit the tone of the s 
wire, dustproof back, all ready for 
shipment, each $2.95; any two, $5.65; any three, $8.35; 
four, $11.05; any five, $13.75; any six, $16.45; express extra. 
Catalog mailed free. 
Lincoln Day Entertainments, 35 
ments, 35 cents; Good Things for Washington and Lincoln Days, 30 cents; Uncle Sam, P. M., 25 cents; 


subject, picture complete with glass, 
hanging, securely 
any 





cents; 


furnished at 


Christ 
The 


packed fc Or 
(If hand-colored Artotypes 


Washington Day Entertain- 














Each in an envelope. Only ten cents, pos 


No, 8.—Similar to No 9 only smaller, 
Valentine Novelties 


Ad 









velope. 





eight inenvelope. 5 cents per envelope. 


velope. 5 cents per envelope. 


4 cents per envelope. 











No. 9.—More than a valentine, a real toy, these double mechani- 
eal cut-out cards are among the most ingenious devices eve- Fy AS 2 3 aaa 
offered. Made of extra heavy board, finished and printed by best : 
American printers, these valentines make a bat an B appeal to all. 


5c — postpaid. 


7078—Red 
hearts, one inch 
size, 20 in anen- ‘. 
5c per r 
envelope. i 
7080—Red : ve on 
hearts, one and ot 
one - half inch 
size, 12 in an 
envelope, 5cts 
* perenvelope. 
7082— Red 
hearts, 3 
size, eight in en- 
velope. 5c per 
envelope. 


A 

above. Ic each postpaid. 
= Cut outs larger than V-A. 
D 


A special bargain this year, 
-E Regular five cent cut out, 
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BOOKLET--10 FOLDER--80 BOOKLET--10 
Valentine Greeting Booklet 


Cut out valentines that you open up and pment themselves 


No. 10-80 Folder —A valentine greeting booklet ex- 
quisitely done in colors with engraved cover and tied 


brances, 5 cents each with envelope. 





‘hoe 






ntti 
sears Yu cwroetones P2Y Vakeres ne 


inch 


Valentine Booklet— 2080 
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with red ribbon, sensible legends, desirable remem- 


7083 — Red 
hearts, 414 inch size, six inl envelope. 5 cents per envelope. 
7087—Red arrow and heart, like illustration, four inches long, 


7089—Red cupids, four inches long, like illustration, 8 in en- 


No. 7—Something new. Cut-outs, 
about four inches tall, six in an en- 
velope, each a boy or girl, depicted 
by a noted artist, beautifully col- 
ored and very life-like, just the thing 
for pupils who are making their own 
valentines, or suitable for inexpen- 
sive valentines just as they are. 


For those who desire a remembrance out of the or- 
dinary, nothing nicer than this booklet can be found, 
it is about 4x5 inches, front is in steel die and in 
harmonizing colors and gold, edges of booklet are gold 
leaf while the inside contains an insert with a perfectly 
engraved verse thereon. In art stores these books 
would easily sell for 10 to 15 cents each, We have a 
large quantity which we are offering at $1.00 per 
dozen postpaid. Less than a dozen 10 cents each— 
more than a dozen at dozen rates. 

TE---Have a post office in your school, see that each pupil 
The wise teacher knows it is an investment which will pay 
selecting and advertising our valentine stock we 


f you receive any goods from us which are objectionable on this 


ig dividends. Try Au 
c - - of the box and let the pupils mail their valentines to each other. We 

ave endeavored to _ be at only the best ¢ uaitty goods obtainable at the 
us cand have caret censored each line, eliminating all leud and suggestive designs with which t 


We value our reputation too highly, either to misrepresent or send out undesirable goods, 


JOHN WILCOX ESTATE, Dept. 2, Milford, New York 


Valentine ana Easter Goods 


m v- 
son shelf or mantle as illustrated 


14c each postpaid. 
Especially attractive cut outs still larger and nicer than V-B. 
Envelopes with each, price 244 each postpaid. 
Price with envelopes to match, 


2 cents each postpaid. 


3c each postpaid 
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EASTER 
BOOKLET FOLDER 8076 


Easter Booklets 
Nothing of its class ever offered before at the price 
These booklets.each contain a neatly printed and ap- 
propriately worded inset which is fastened to the cover 
with a hand tied silk ribbon, Covers are done in colors. 
Twenty-four designs. Price (each in an envelope) 
5c each, all charges prepaid. 


Easter Folders 

These are the best steel die and engraved cards it is 
possible to obtain with gilt edges and latest style cut. 
Best quality mottled and white stock. Each with an en- 
velope to match, These cards are sold in art stores for 
double the money we are asking and they are a money 
saving purchase at Only Sc each, charges prepaid. 

Elite Booklet No. 8076 

This is one of the neatest Easter folders we have ever 
seen, They are about 2x4 inches and there are ten 
startlingly pretty designs. An envelope goes with 
each postpaid. Not cheap or shoddy but perfect 
goods of the best quality. 


Valentine Post Cards 
No, 12--Beautiful new subjects, many different designs col 
=~ d by the famous offset process in aueaton of water color 
ork. Bargain at 10 cents per doz 


’ ae eS Sards, appropriate re esigns. 10 cents per 


dozen, postpai 

gets a Valentine, and note the interest and era of good feeling. 
et the school elect a postmaster who will have 
ome exceptional values this season. 


5 trade le is so often e xploited. 
account please return them and write us fully in regard to them. 


All goods postpaid at prices quoted. 
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~ Easter’ Chick ‘Series — 

Several different designs of cut-outs arranged with 
easel backs so that they will stand alone, 2 to 3 inches 
tall, first class workmanship, up-to-date for school or 
Sunday School use. Chickens, Rabbits, etc. Special 
price ic each postpaid. In 100 lots 85c per hundred. 


Easter Souvenir 
A new de pacers nt with us this y 





he inside pages » arranged for printing of Name of 
Names of Officers, Pupils, € ey and carry in addition an app 
priate Easter poem, size about 4x6. Price is $1.2 4 for the 
tirst dozen, 6c for each additional one. of your 
self may be added for 25c extra for the first ‘dozen and 
one cent extra for each additional souvenir ordere: 





~ EASTER SOUVENIRS 

















AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


UR activities for the past year have been nearly 100 per cent. 

devoted to war production of vital importance to the govern- 
ment, compelling us to discontinue regular manufacture in practically 
all of our lines. 


The cessation of hostilities has now enabled us to begin the re- 
adjustment to a peace production basis. While this adjustment must 
be gradual, we are pressing it with all possible speed in order to 
satisfy the requirements of our normal trade at an early date. 


We appreciate the patience and understanding with which our 
patrons have reacted to the situation and trust they may continue to 
exercise such consideration until our manufacturing facilities are once 
more on a pre-war footing. 


Bausch €§ lomb Optical ©. 


407 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y 


New York Chicago San Francisco Washington 
Leading American Makers of Microscopes, Projection Apparatus (Bal- 
upticons), Photographic Lenses, Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, 
Range Finders and Gun Sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight Reflectors, 


Binoculars and Other High-Grade Optical Products. 














FREE TO TEACHERS 


FOR YOUR SCHOOLROOM 


you can get a standard U. S. Cotton Bunting Flag, 5x8ft., 
sewed stripes, fast colors, with printed stars, or sewed 
stars; or a beautiful silk U. S. Flag, 32x48 inches, mounted 
on staff with gilded ornament; or a handsome framed pic- 
* ture of Washington, Lincoln or Wilson (18x22 inches), with 
glass front; or a high grade pencil sharpener. 


YOUR CHOICE OF OUR TWO PLANS 


Plan No. 1. 
Your pupils will easily 
$2.00 sale for the pencil sharpener, 
flag or the 5x8 feet bunting flag with printed stars, 
bunting flag with sewed stars, 

Plan No. 2. Have your pupils dispose of our good quality lead pencils at 5 cents each. Pencils 
are of good lead No. 2 medium, with rubber tips. A $3.00 order, for the pencil sharpener, or a 
$7.50 order, forsthe framed picture, the silk flag, or the 5x8 feet bunting flag with printed stars, 
A $9.00 order, for the better grade 5x8 feet bunting flag with sewed stars. 


NO ADVANCE PAYMENT—Mention name of school when ordering. 
Prompt service and dependable goods guaranteed. We prepay on all shipments. Order Today. 


THE LEE COMPANY, SAGINAW (WS) MICHIGAN 
DEPARTMENT 10 


We will send you postpaid, our emblematic flag button pins in the National Colors. 
sell these handsome flag buttons for 10 cents each. Twenty buttons, or a 
and 50 buttons, or a $5.00 sale for the framed picture, the silk 
A $6.00 sale, for the higher grade 5x8 feet 
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Last! A Perfect Duplicator 


Print Your Own Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, Lessons, etc., 
on the “Modern” Duplicator. It contains no glue or gelatine. Always 
“Remember The Modern Duplicator.” 


E very Business and Professional Man should own and operate a 
“Modern” Duplicator. It Will Save You Time, Labor and Money. 

When you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty or more letters of the same kind, 
typewritten or penwritten, just write one letter in the regular way, put it on 
Duplicator, and a strong copy is transferred to the Duplicator, remove letter 
and print the duplicate (fac-simile) letters. Music, Maps, Lessons, Examina- 
tions, Solicitations, Letters or anything can be duplicated in one or more colors 
atthe same time, Sosimple a child can use it. Lasts for years. Can be used a hundred times each day. 
M Letter size, 9x12 inches, complete, 85.00—Less Special Discount to schools and teachers of 10 per cent, 

Address the manufacturers. 
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M or $4.50 net. Booklet of other sizes free. 
339 Fifth Ave., ttsburgh, Pa. 
¥, 


J.C. DURKIN & REEVES CO., : t 
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SCHOOLROOM MOTTOES 


Great thoughts beautifully presented to young people aid greatly in developing their mental and moral 
character and are a source of constant inspiration tothem. To aid teachers in this great work we have selected 
twenty genuine gems and have them printed on Fine White Bristol Board with beautiful red and blue ink, which 
gives a pretty effect of the national colors. They can be easily read across an. hool and child will never 
tire of them, They are about 8x15 inches in size, punched and furnished with colored cords just ready for 
hanging. You furnish only the nails or tacks and the work is done. 

The entire set of twenty will be sent postpaid for only fifty cents. Either half set for only thirty cents. You 
will never regret this investment. The mottoes will pay for themselves hundreds of times each year. See list below. 

2 is ae tinA’ 3.1£ 





Try, 
How Does Yesterday's 


mi Net Lowe a t Do Blake: 


Again; Well Begun is Half Done; Am I Doing Right? ; A Frown _is 5 Pious, A Smile 
Half Set No. 1 Deo the Good You 
Can and Don’t Make a Fuss About. It; Will it Pay?; P 
FM : t Well Do: iff De My Teach: Who | 
ne ne; eceive ‘eacher, Who is ted? ; Th ma: Po F ~N 


ceive, Whom Cheat? ; God 3 Me; Think; Do A 
Canoe. 
H If S t N 2. } Find a Way or Make * Way; u Know It, or Only Think You Dots, 
a et NO. 
re is a Right Way; There are ManyWrongWays; Think the Truth. Speak the 


dle Your Own 
Work Appear To- day? s How Poi To- day’s Work Appear Tomorrow 1 5 One 
CLAUDE J. nena COMPANY - = = Nashville, Tennessee 














To encourage the healthful, daily use of Kon- 
don’s Catarrhal Jelly among boys and girls, we 
want school teachers everywhere to know 
about Kondon’s, A free 30c tube will be sent 
to you if you will mail us the names of 
20 or more parents of your pupils, 


KE .EPING the nose and head clear by snuffing 
up a little Kondon’s Catarrhal Jelly is as 
important to health as the regular cleaning 
of the teeth. Form this healthy habit your- 
self. Help your pupils form it. 


GUARANTEE 9 
If KONDON’S doesn’t do 
wonders for your cold, sneez- 
ing, cough, chronic catarrh, 
none ~bolec sed, he adac! he, sore 
-we'll pay your 


Sold by 
druggists 
everywhere 


nose 


money beak 


KONDON MFG. CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


CATARRHAL JELLX 


oe ie 


IN THIS TO YOUR 


FREE COUPON Th 





ti cfs KONDON ™ mira. .60., “Minneapolis, Minn. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


**The Lure of Music.” By Olin Downes. 
Portraits by Chase Emerson. 353pp. 
Cloth. $1.50 net. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 

Here is a book which every lover of 
music will gladly welcome, for it brings 
within the reach of everyone the fasci- 
nation and meaning of music. The lan- 
guage of the book is untechnical and it 
reveals in an entertaining manner the 
beauties and the meaning of music. It 
delves into the ‘‘human side of the art 
and tells what kind of men the great 
composers were; how they lived; what 
they felt; and the circumstances which 
inspired their compositions.’’ The book 
gives briefly the lives of thirty-two com- 
posers with a full page portrait of each. 
The author was convinced by some of his 
friends that a great need of to-day was 
a book which shall bring to every home 
the treasures of the musical world; so 
he prepared and dedicated this book to 
those friends and ‘‘to all those who love 
music and wish to know its meaning, 
in the belief that they will find in the 
messages of the masters the enjoyment, 
solace, and inspiration intended for ev- 
ery human heart.’’ In the book is a 
key to pronunciation. The titles to 
ballets, dramas, operas, string quar- 
tettes, suites, symphonies, and other 
musical compositions are given in an 
alphabetic list, with the correct pronun- 
ciation. There is an alphabetical list 
of musical and foreign terms with the 
pronunciation of each. There is also 
a list of proper and geographical names 
with pronunciation. These lists are in- 
valuable, especially to the amateur. 
The numbers of the Columbia records 
of the music of these thirty-two com- 
posers are inserted, and a description 
of each selection, including the circum- 
stances under which it was written, is 
given. 


‘*Newspaper Writing in High Schools.’’ 
By L. N. Flint, Department of Journal- 
ism, University of Kansas. 12mo. Heavy 
paper. 72pp. 75c. Lloyd Adams Noble, 
New York. 

In the first half of the book there are 
short but suggestive chapters on the 
place and purpose of the course, its value 
as training in composition, the prepara- 
tion of the teacher, necessary equipment, 
the proper use of representative news- 
papers, of which lists are given, the best 
books on newspaper subjects, the value 
of the high school paper, its cost and 
how to handle it, and other related 
topics. ‘The second half of the book 
takes up a suggested high school course, 
running through thirty-six weeks, and 
shows how, week by week, the neces- 
sary background material, the instruc- 
tion in writing, and the practical work 
may be handled. The author believes 
every teacher should exercise freedom 
in organizing the course to make it 
adapted to the needs of his school. The 
suggested outlines teachers will find 
thoroughly helpful and easy to follow. 
Illustrations are given showing how to 
prepare copy, the specifications for a 
copy desk, the manner of handling school 
news in local papers, newspaper head- 
ings, etc. High schools having business 
courses or who conduct a school paper 
will find the book very helpful. 


‘‘Home and Country Readers.’’ By 
Mary A. Laselle of Newton (Massa- 
chusetts) High Schools; author of 
**Dramatization of ‘School Classics,’’ 
etc. Foreword by F. E. Spaulding, 
Superintendent of Cleveland Schools. 
Cloth. (Book I, 266pp. Book II, 282pp. 
Book III, 847pp.) 65c each. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 

The ‘‘Home and Country Readers’”’ are 


RECONSTRUCTION OPENS 
GOV’T JOBS to TEACHERS 


All teachers should try the U.S. Government examina- 
tions soon to be held throughout the ontizeqoantry. The 
itions to be filled pay from $1100 to $1800; have short 
ours,annual vacations with ful ste are permanent, 
Thoseinterested should write immediatelyto Franklin 
Institute, Dept. ester, N. Y., for schedule 
showing all examination dates and places and large 
aa _, vaca showing the positions open and 
givi sample examination questions, which 
will t be sent tree of charge, 
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MONTHLY 


$2.50 Per Year 


In the live, useful, attractive and 
comprehensive information it circu- 
lates regarding our neighbors to the 
southward, it renders a public service 
deserving hearty approval. It strives 
to make the readers of the United 
States familiar with features of life 
and thought in the sister republics ap- 
pealing to the average citizen having 
neither the time nor the inclination of 
acquainting himself with matters mere- 
ly curious or wholly of scientific or 
professional concern. To those who 
want to know whatis actually happen- 
ing in the Latin-American countries 
to-day, what the people there are 
saying and doing along lines which in- 
terest mankind in general, THE 
SOUTH AMERICAN is an ex- 
cellent guide. It is commended also 
to students as a publication well worth 
reading, not only for its content but 
for the impulse it gives, along with its 
Spanish associate, EL. NORTE 
AMERICANO, to the develop- 
ment of cordial relations between the 
United States and its fellow nations 


of the New World. 


SOUTH AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO. 
310 Lexington Ave., New York 














No. N9 NS94 No. Na25 
10k. Gold Jolie’? Gold moltoke Gold $5.50 
Ster. Silver 60c|14k. Gold $2.50/14k. Gold $6.50) 
TEACHERS! CLASS PRESIDENTS | 
Buy Direct from janufacturers 


MANUFACTU RER 
obed Sm felel. er 1 & 


CHAS. 5, <T FF 





CLASS PINS 


in one or more colors of Hard Enamel Silver 

Plate, 15¢ each; $1.50 per doz. Sterling 

Silver, 30c each; $3.00 per doz. Medals and 

Badges for School, College and Music, also 

Pins for engraving. Send for catalogue. 
‘ACTURED BY 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 


No. 1102 1 Beekman St., New York. 














NSS 


CLASS OR SOCIETY CATALOG FREE 
Either pin iiiustrated madewith any 3lettersand2 
figures, one or two colorsenamel, Silver plate 
20¢ , a 00 doz. Sterling silver, 352 ea. 
|, $3.50 BASTIAN BROS, CO, 

713 en Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 











New Class Pins 


two 
enamel, any 
Bterling “be No. 


25c each oe pins shown in 
i hard 
ie 3b d FREE catalog of G ne 
catalo; Trammar an: 
High Bg nook Class Pine Rings and Fobs, 
Metal Arts Co., 73 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 











YASS PINS-RINGS 


RECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU 
OUR NEW CATALOG WITH 600 OF THE 
“haat UP-TO-DATE DESIGNS FREE. 
Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 
ar Bruce Ave., Se Attleboro, Mass, 








SICLASS PINS GMELEMS. oF Eveny 


FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling Silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 30 cents each or $3.00 per doz. 
UNION EMBLEM CO.ssoGreiner Bidg., Palmyra, Pa. 


We're giving a large Al. Tone Picture of 


MARSHAL FOCH 


to — FREE OF ALL COST. ‘‘A great big picture 
great big man!’’ Write for particulars. 
The eet Specialty Company, Camden, New York. 















George Washington 
Father of His Country 







Abraham Lincoln 
Kept Us United 








General Pershing 
Commander of Amer- 
ican Army in France 





Admiral Sims 
Commander of Amer- 
iean Fleet in Euro- 

pean Waters 





General Foch 
French SupremeCom- 
mander of Allied 

Armies 





General Haig 
Great English Field 
Marshal 





+o General Joffre 
rk. French Hero of Battle 
of the Marne 
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mm his Beautiful Emblem o/ Victory 
Zor Your School-Without Cost 4o You 
| ve 
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READ 


What This Teacher Says: 


We are certainly delighted 
with our Emblem which we 
received from you. The chil 
dren think it the grandest 
thing in town. 

All the teachers in the 
building think the Embiem 
very beautiful. 

We certainly appreciate the 
opportunity of earning such 
a prize. 

Yours gratefully, 
(Miss) ANNIE GAMBLE, 
Maryville, Tenn. 


1 Seas 





Copyright 
Cliendist 











Read How Easy It Is 


We will provide any teacher, upon request, with 135 artistic Emblem- 
atic Pins each showing in national colors Old Glory, the Union Jack of 
England and the Tri-Color of France. These pins are beauties and at 
only ten cents each are quickly sold by the pupils to their parents and 
friends, whoare not only glad to help the pupils but also to procure a pin 
that symbolizes America and her brave Allies. When all the pins have 
been sold, send the proceeds to us and we will immediately forward, 
charges prepaid, this beautiful Emblem, including Shield, Eagle, Five 
Flags, 12 Pictures, etc., just as described. 

The people of your community will become as interested in 
this school enterprise as the pupils, and will gladly buy the pins, not only 
because of the patriotic and educational nature of the undertaking, but 
also because of the value of the pin as a patriotic insignia, 

We are the sole producers of this Emblem and it is one of the most re- 


GREENFIELD ART ASSOCIATION, 110 Main St., Greenfield, Indiana 





King Albert President Poincare King George 
of Belgium of France of Great Britain 


Yes, that’s just what we mean. By our simple plan, without 
cost to yourself or pupils, your school may have for permanent 
possession this large, beautiful and patriotic Emblem of 
Victory, with its 12 splendid interchangeable War Hero Pictures. 

Every School in America should hang on its walls this wonder- 
ful Emblem of Victory of America and her brave Allies—emblematic of 
our Triumphant Victory over the Autocracy and Despotism of Germany.  .” 
Every American child should be taught to realize the significance a 








For Washington’s Birthday---For Lincoln’s Birthday 











this World Struggle that will go 

down in the Histories of the 
Future as the great - 
crisis of all times in the progress of Civilization. 
Every Teacher who feels the pulse beat of 
American Patriotism can find in the inspiring presence of this 
beautiful Emblem of Victory the inspiration for a hundred 
lessons in American Patriotism and American Ideals. It 
also affords the pupils an opportunity to become familiar 
with the handsome flags of the Allied nations and with 
the faces of 12 of the great War Heroes of the world. 


This Beautiful Emblem is 4 Ft. High, 
vo | Read This Description. 


This large beautiful Emblem of 
Victory is 4 feet in height and 
consists of a handsome wood shield 
in brilliant national colors, with a rich 
gilt border, the stars and stripes typ- 
ifying the Original Thirteen Colonies. 
Surmounting the Shield is the fight- 
ing American. Eagle, in mache, com- 
pletely finished in gilt. From the 
top of the Shield projects in a semi- 
circle the national colors of the 
United States in the center, Eng- 
land and Belgium on one side, and 

France and Italy on the other—all flags 
of silk with gilt spear heads. To complete 
the artistic effect, there hangs from each side a red, white 
and blue girdle ending in a tassel. It is utterly impossible to 
convey an idea by this illustration of the brilliant and striking 
colors of this Emblem. It must be seen to be appreciated. 


The remarkable and unique feature of 
this Emblem is the clever device behind the 
Shield by which in a moment’s time you may remove 
the picture of President Wilson and display any one 
of eleven other War Heroes shown, all of which are 


included with this Emblem. These splendid pictures 
are all accompanied by biographical sketches, affording occasion 
for 12 separate object lessons in Current History, giving the 
children an acquaintance with their lives and a familiarity with 
their facesof the men who have changed the Wor!d's History. 
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markable and attractive designs ever offered. For many years we have been distrib- 


uting works of Art to the Schools of America and enjoy the acquaintance and ae 
endorsement of hundreds of Teachers. a or 
No American School can afford to be without this beautiful Patri- 4? ww” Xo 
otic Emblem of Victory, now that it may be secured without cost. It will o Oy 9 7 
help to keep the spirit of Patriotism foremost in the minds and hearts of 4° @ a 
your pupils and to commemorate the service of the boys from your com- ~ a «O 


munity who fought “over there.’’ No child who learns to love and 


«2 
appreciate this Emblem of Victory will ever be anything but a true MP a “~~ 
American citizen, and the teacher who brings this powerful in- <=? & 7 Ww ¥ of <b 
fluence for American Patriotism into his or her school deserves ro) gS ~~ oo Oye 
the thanks of the entire community. + o” ge \? 44> ~ © 
Send No Money-—just fill out and mail us the Coupon 6 Y) _ ¥ » 
and we shall immediately send the Pins postpaid, (€; Qo 
“¢ @ rc ee ee 
© x’ Pag PO” 
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Patriotic Songs 


For School and Community Singing 
WE have published during the years of the 


great war more Stir ring Songs of Patriot- 
ism the an any other American publisher. The 
Splendid Songs named here have been and are 


being used in many Schools, also are in great 
demand for Community Singing. Endorsed 
by State Boards and Councils of Defense. 


It’s For You Old Glory, It’s For You. 


Full of Patriotic Spirit. Do not fail to try this. 
Py : 
Liberty Bell, Ring On! 
Sung with inspiring effect by Musical Clubs, Great 
sakes Naval Station, and Elsewhere. 


Let’s Keep the Glow in Old Glory 
and the Free in Freedom Too. 
This Glorious Poem by Wilbur D. Nesbit. 
ite with the boys at Great Lakes. 

Keep Your Face to the Sunshine 
and Behind You the Shadows Will 
Fall. 


’ ’ 
Old Glory Goes Marching On. 

Most Stirring, Patriotic March Song. 

The above Songs are especially adaptable for 
School use, not alone for the well marked rhythm 
and easily sung me ielody, but for the purely American 
Patriotic Sentiment they breathe, 


Favor- 


Beautiful Cheering Song for all occasions. 


eet t Mu i¢ Copies gladly mailed FREE 
»>can use the music in their work upon 
receipt of 4 Cents in Stz egal for each copy to cover 
t of mailing 

cKinley Phenpasraph apps nlp 80 
everyyv of ¥ 


postage and co 





“ ney ale care d cin bring a 
McKINLEY MUSIC COMPANY, 


1505-15 Ea. 55th St. [ 148 W. 45th Street 
hicago New York City 

















Which Government 
Position Do You Want? 


CHECK YOUR 
“SERVICE STAR” 


After-war “‘reconstruction’? means 
years of Government activity. Thou- 
sands of men and women, 16 to 60, 
needed in all Government Depart- 

ments, More and surer pay than 










O'R Gov't Clerk” 


with business concerns; shorter 

A . hours; promotions; vacations and 

x Custom House \ sickleave with pay. Civil Service 

‘ , makes your position permanent— 
7 Immigration no “‘pull,"” no politics. 

— = : Think of your future—if hard 














« times should come! They do 
x Interaal Revenue ‘not affect Government Civil 
y ay Service employment. We'll 


*. Post-office Clerk nN ‘prepa ire you quickly for 


- — appointment by individual 
i i ‘ 1 instruction, and 

x City Letter Carrier a GUARAN: TEE ng a posi- 

a Rural Mail Carrier \ tion or money back, 

* Stenographer-Typist 





Which will be your after- 
war ‘‘service star’’? Puta 
\ pencil mark in star oppo- 
\ site the position you'd 








pee oi, \ pr efer, and mail the Cou- 
‘ aa n TODAY. Or simply 
x Positions for Women nd name and address 





1a postal card, asking 
‘ i ee Book ‘“‘HJ"’ 


x Railway Mail Service which fully describes 


: at lists the different 
1 Civil Service positions 


‘ and examinations. 











Address \ \ Washington Civil 
‘ Service School 
1 1033 Marden Bldg. 
* Washington, D.C. 
HJ be 














SELL HISTORY OF 
THE WORLD WAR 


Most complete and official book published. 
Best terms. Biggest outfit free. Write quick. 



















Ziegler Co., 3B, East Harrison, Chicago, 
wo ed aged | ¢* ur 
NT 
PENCIL Suare- 


TEACHERS 5:1. c 


to-day _ fo r » bes Redes 


Lyndonville, Vt. 


Sw. BILODEAU Dept. 101. 


TEACHERS WANTED "vicincis 


ellent salarie cations, write qualifications, no fee unless 


appointed. Oswego Teachers’ Agency, Oswego, N. Y 
SOUTHEASTERN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ELK PARK, N.C, 
3000 TEACHERS WANTED 





for EMERGENCY 





The South and 


for Vacancies 
Bordering States for 1919 


| lich. Size 8x10 ins. 
The Prang Co., 


| a set of four volumes and are textbooks 
| in patriotism. The books are designed 
to ‘‘quicken and intensify love and ap- 
preciation of Home and of America by 
| presenting to pupils: (a) Literature that 
deseribes home life and home friends 
with charm and distinction; (b) Inspir- 
ing stories and poems upon American 
Ideals as they are symbolized in the 
American Flag and as they influence 
daily life; (c) Dramatizations: Scenes 
that suggest the good home as the insti- 
tution upon which civilization is based; 
(d) Interesting and significant stories and 
poems of Outdoor Life.’’ These Home 
and Country Readers are doubly oppor- 
tune at the present time when we need 
to intensify an appreciation of the home 
in the minds and hearts of the boys and 
girls in our public schools and inculcate 
principles of liberty, equality, justice, 
fraternity, and human progress which 
are the very foundation of our democ- 
racy. The books are adapted for use 
in grammar grades, intermediate, or 
junior high schools. They are equally 
adapted to instruct adult foreigners in 
our night schools as they breathe of the 
spirit of loyalty and patriotism and of 
love and devotion to the home. 


‘‘The Theory and Practice of Color.’’ 
By Bonnie E. Snow and Hugo B. Froe- 
538pp. Cloth. $3.00. 
New York. 

The book presents the first organized 
and graded course in the study of Color 
that is ‘‘simple enough to be taught by 
the average teacher. and understood by 
the average child.’’ 
color charts make the book particularly 
valuable for reference work and for es- 
tablishing accurate standards of color. 
These charts are accurately colored by 
hand in opaque color and have a ‘bloom’ 
and purity that cannot be obtained by 
any known process of mechanical repro- 
duction. The authors havea national rep- 
utation for their work in Color, Design, 
and Industrial Art, and this volume con- 
tains one of their most important con- 
tributions. The use of Color is universal 
and this volume ought to be of intense 
interest to everyone from the kinder- 
garten teacher to the designer, manu- 
facturer, or distributor of art products 
whether they are textiles, wall papers, 
dresses, or street car advertisements. 


‘‘The Wonders of the Jungle.’’ Books 
I, Il. By Prince Sarath Ghosh. Book 
I, cloth. 197pp. Illustrated. Price 48c. 
Book II, cloth. 217 pp. Illustrated. 
Price 52c. D. C. Heath Co., New York. 

These are a new series of animal 
stories by a native prince of India, suit- 
able for second and third reader classes. 
he author shows intimate knowledge of 
animal life, sympathy with the child’s 
point of view, and uses very charming 
English. The stories are about animals 
and are of interest to everybody. They 
tell of the animals of the jungle, how 
they protect one another, how they care 
for and train their young, and how they 
adapt themselves to their surroundings. 
The stories have a very strong human 
element and teach effective lessons in 
manners, morals, and good conduct. 


‘*Little Plays from Shakespeare.’’ 
The Tempest, ‘'he Merchant of Venice, 
etc. Heavy paper. 1s. net. Evans 
Brothers, Russell Square, London, Eng- 
land. 

‘‘Little Plays from Shakespeare’’ are 





| 


a series of plays suitable for young 
people. Hach play in the series gives a 
complete story,—it unfolds a plot and 
proceeds towards a dramatic climax. 
The main plot of the play as Shakespeare 
wrote it is maintained but the sub-plots 
have been omitted, the number of char- 
acters has been reduced, and many of the 
speeches have been shortened to produce 
greater rapidity of action. Except for 
stage directions every word in these lit- 
tle plays is the language of Shakespeare. 





The pictures of all the great World War Heroes 
will be found on page 7 of this magazine.—Adv. 











100% MORE INCREASED SALARIES 


received by teachers we recommended this year than in any previous one. 


best schools and colleges in forty-two States and four foreign countries used our Professional service. 
Our seventh year of recommending only when asked to do so by employers. THIS IS 
WHY our members are usually chosen. 
istration fee necessary. 
ing enrollment fees. 

653 Scarritt Building, 


THEY ARE WANTED. Write today. 
We earn our living by placing teachers in good schools, NO 
Western Reference & Bond Association, . 


This is because the 


No reg- 
by charg- 


City, Missouri 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





february 4919 


Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 


Largest in the West—Boise, Idaho. 


ENROLL NOW 


for emergency vacancies and for 1919-20. 
Write immediately for free circular. 











Teachers - Principals - Superintendents 


WE CAN PLACE YOU IN BETTER POSITIONS. 
WRITE NOW for ‘‘The Road to Good Positions’? and Enrollment Card. 


Branch Office: Pe es 
Portland, Oregon. 


OP 
ROCKY MT TEACHERS: 
Frank K. Welles, Mgr. 




















ACENCcY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER COLO. 
WM. RUFFER, A.M., Manager. 


The EDUCATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE OF THE WEST 
ALBER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


34th Year. Our Booklet “*TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” with timely chapters 
on Peace Salaries, Prospects, Critical Letters of Application, ete., sent FREE. 
437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; Peyton Building, Spokane 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency °m **’New york 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


Penn Educational Bureau 


FORTIETH YEAR 
Harlan P. French, Pres. Willard W. Andrews, Sec. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. 81 Chapel Street 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. ALBANY, N. Y. 


T-E-A-C-H-E-R-S 


We are in urgent need of Instructors to fill emergency vacancies in Science, Commercial Subjects, 
History, Mathematics, Languages and other Enblects, also grades. Salaries unusual. Information on 


request. TORS-AGENCY, 
A. P. Goddard, President, 


TEACHER! THE WEST NEEDS YOU 


Desirable vacancies in all departments. Good Salaries. We are right on the 
ground and inclosest touch with vacancies. Immediate attention given to inquiries. 
Dept. 1, NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY AND SUPPLY COMPANY, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


he Colorado Teachers’ Agency ,xietec dutiting, 


TWENTY - FIVE YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL SERVICE IN BEHALF OF TEACHERS AND 

SCHOOL OFFICIALS. WE OPERATE IN ALL WESTERN STATES. REGISTER NOW. 

FRED DICK, MGR. Co-operating Agencies—HARRISBURG, PA., ATLANTA. GA. 
—DESIRABLE OPENINGS 


ENROLL NOW 22ecersen 


MIDLAND EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, HARDIN, MONTANA 


THE ACME TEACHERS’ AGENCY, “artantanan” 


Uses unique and vigorous methods, places teachers in High Schools, Colleges, and Universities through- 
out the year. It will secure a superior position for you. A. C. WHITEHEAD, MANAGER. 


WANTED 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENC 


2A Park Street, Boston, Mass. 28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 509 Journal Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 317 Masonic ‘Temple, Denver, Col. 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 
809 Title Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 516 Security Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS” AGENCY, ePinyrescber 
PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


WHEN INTERESTED in pees a a pha 
POSITION in the SOUTH or SOUTHWEST, write 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


326 Stahlman Building, Nashville, T: 





NO ADVANCE FEE, First class equipment. Oper- 
ates locally and n: ationally. Direct recommendations. 
Well prepared teachers in great demand. 

205 C 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 








Chicago 














—SALARIES HIGH 

















100 TEACHERS for rural schools in Wyoming. Salaries from $75.00 to $90.00 per month. 
Applicants must have had at least one-half year of normal Te es ins addition te a ners ar 
high school course. No commission charged. Apply STATE T HERS’ EMPLOY- 
MENT BUREAU, State Department of Education, epee. Seamias. 





Everett O. Fisk & Co., 
Proprietors. 





102 East Third Street, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Write for particulars. 








Soventenn years of conscientious service to teachers and school 
officers in oi. Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and awe ail 
a position of confidence and — emo 4 por 











Texas Teachers’ Bureau 
1888— C. G. TRUITT, Manager —1919 
Marshall, - Texas. 














DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED—41.00 eac!: 


TEACHERS 
subject. Hatin help for Teachers on special terms. 


POSITIONS of all for 
FREE Literature. 








kinds 
aoa us your qualifications. 


“Ope: ve Instructors’ Ass'n. P. S. HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


Marion, Ind. 
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VALPARAISO 


The University 


twelve weeks, 


Departments 








Address REGISTRAR, Valparaiso, Ind. 


RAISO UNIVERSITY: 





Old College Building 


SUMMER SCHOOL— Opens June 3, 1919 


was founded September 16, 1873 with the idea of giving to every 
person the opportunity of obtaining a thorough, practical edu 

cation at an expense within his reach. That such an institution is a necessity may be judged by the 
fact that each year, sincethe beginning, the attendance has been greater than that of the previous year. 


The Summer School 


is one of the largest in the United States, 
Summer term will open June 3,1919 and will continue 
During this term the University will offer an exceptional list of subjects from which students may 
select their work, There will be beginning, intermediate, advanced, and review work in the following 

Preparatory, High School, Primary Methods, Kintergarten Methods, 
Commerce, Phonography and Typewriting, Review for Teachers, 
Education, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, Architecture, Manual Training, Agriculture, Expression 
and Public Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Domestic Science, Pharmacy, Law, Medicine and Dentistry. 


The Expenses are the Lowest Tuition $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. Board with Furnished 
Room, $39 to $51 per quarter. 


INDIANA 


The 


Catalog will be mailed free. 


47th Year Will Open, September 16,1919 














How towrite, whatto write, : 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 
Turn your ideas into dollars. 










Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play -Writing, Photoplay 
P Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
| for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
| a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
' Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 ‘a, week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The_universities recognize 
| I this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We publish The Writer’s Library. We also publish The’ 
Writer’s Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 


the hterary market. Besides our teaching service, we_offer a, 
manuscript criticism service. 




























ul 150-page illustrated”tatalogue free, 

[ | Please address 

U 3 ; 
ly), Che Home Correspondence School 
Mu) Dep't, 48, Springfield, Mass. : 






INCORPORATED 1904 





ESTAGLISHED 1897 
—_ O_O __  _____ S 








A Complete Conservatory 
Course by Mail 


Wonderful home study music lessons under great 
American and European teachers. Endorsed by 
Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach you. 
Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 

University Extension Conservatory, (with a fa- 
culty composed of master teachers in all branches 
of music) is the only recognized Conservatory of 
Music giving lessons by the UNIVERSITY EXTEN- 
SION METHOD, grading examination papers on 
each lesson. Our teachers dictate individual per- 
sonal letter to correct faults and make clear all 
doubtful points. The instruction of a Master—the 
individual touch of an accomplished teacher— is 
yours tocommand from the very moment you enroll. 
Anyone can learn at home. 


Any Instrument or Voice 


Write, telling us the course you are interested in, age. 
how long you have taken lessons, if at all, ete., and we wil 
send you our Free Book containing text and illustrations 
covering lessons in PIANO (students’ or teachers’ courses), 
by the great Wm. H. Sherwood, HARMONY by Dr: Prothe- 
roe and Rosenbecker, VOICE COURSE (with aid of Phono- 
frer) by Crampton, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC by Francis 

. Clark, VIOLIN, CORNET, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, 
BANJO, REED ORGAN, by equally eminent teachers. 
S d NOW for mee Bese and jeern how easily 

you can ome a fine singer, or a 
en : skillful player. Write today for 
full particulars. Investigate without cost or obligation. 


University Extension Conservatory 
5051 Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, Ill, 








High School Course 
Te AED can com- 


; ; plete this sim- 
plified High School Course at home 
inside two years. Meets all require- 
ments for entrance to college and the lead- 
ing professions. Thirty-six other prac- 
tical courses. Send for Free Bulletin and 
state course you are interested in. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or your money back. 
American School of Correspondence 
Dept. #3232 Chicago, Ul. 


CIVIL SERVIC 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
steady work, life positions, congenial surroundings, 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay. Many thousands appointed yearly. 
Both sexes. No political pull. Nearly 800,000 classi- 
fied positions. ommon school education sufficient. 
Full information and questions used by the Ci 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. €. 




















WRITING ONE PHOTOPLAY a week 
i i home. We show you 
how to turn your ideas into dollars. 
Demand increasingly greater than supply. 
Easy, fascinating, instructive work. A 
No experience necessary, just common sense and our help 
to make your “‘happy thoughts’” and daily ayer ences into 
scenarios. In the tives of people--in YOUR 
incidents thet ert make heart appealing photogiaye the pro- 
ducers are ing for. 
i tion and special price and e offer. 
Chicago Photoniaywrieht Collere, Bx 278-1-37,Chicago | 
. 
. 
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YOUR FUTURE 


Depends on how you prepare 
yourself now. Personal power 
lies in the Art of Expression, 
Its study will make you more successful and 
increase your popularity and earning power. 


WE TEACH 
ELOCUTION 
BY MAIL 


Whatever your occupation or position, 


ou can improve by our course in Public 
Speaking, dramatic reading and entertaining, 


which includes physical culture and voice 
training. Mother d teachers can instruct 
their children to recite. : 

Graduates receive handsome diplomas. 

Send 6c. in stamps for Illustrated Recitation 


THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
Dept, 8, 63 Euclid W, Detroit, Michigan 


Good Gov't Positions Open 


Peace has brought new opportunities in 
Government service. Hundreds of good po- 
sitions open for men and women. Clean, 
pleasant, easy and steady work. Short 
hours. Quick Promotion. All Americans 
Over 18 Eligible. Positions paying $75 to 
$150 a month to start. Vacations with full 
pay. Send for big free book by A. R. 
Patterson, for eight years former U.S. Civil 
Service Secretary-Examiner, Address 
Patterson Civil Service School, 152 News Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 


COPY THIS SKETCH ~~ N, 


















and let’s see what you can do with it. Car- . 
toonists and illustrators earn from $20.00 \ 
to $125.00 or more per week. uy practical = 
rsonal individual lessons by ) - 
talent. Fifteen 






Sond sketch of Uncle Sam with 6c in 
stamps for test lesson plate ; also collec 
tion of drawings showing possibilities 
for YOU. State your age, 
of Mlustrating 


THE LANDON SCHOOL and Cartooning 


1258 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 
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The observers of these plays and the} 
actors will have nothing to unlearn or | 
to forget when they come to study the | 
complete play. By their use a love of | 
Shakespeare is aroused and the first | 
study of the great dramatist is ap- | 
proached from the right standpoint. 


“War Time Drawing in Schools.’ 
64pp. 12 color pages; profuse illustra- 
tions. 75¢ postpaid; in quantities 50c. 
ee for Public Service, New York | 
sity. 

The great war has magnified and in- | 
tensified the interest of America’s twenty | 
million school children in the subject of 
drawing. During the World War draw- 
ing has come into its own. Our artists, 
draftsmen, art students, and drawing 
students in our colleges and high schools 
have been busy all over this land contrib- 
uting their talents to the winning of the 
war. Back of all our big guns, air craft 
guns, anti-aircraft guns, hand grenades, 
bombs, tanks, ships, submarine chasers, 
overseas caps, ocean pathways, Red | 
Cross huts and posters, plans for camou- | 
flage, base hospitals, and trenches have 
been the work of artists and draftsman. 
The many artistic cartoons, posters, 
and illustrations have been invaluable in 
selling Liberty Bonds, raising Red Cross 
funds, prosecuting school campaigns for 
thrift, and in promoting the saving of 
food throughout the nation. This book 
calls attention to the work that has been 
done in drawing in our public schools 
pertaining to the war. It contains many 
suggestions and hints as how to bring 
about a spiritual and patriotic awaken- 
ing in our public schools along the line 
of drawing. Among these directions are 
a score of Don'ts, one of which is ‘‘Don’t 
pick sentiments for cards and mottoes 
out of mediaeval literature until you 
have tried utterances of President Wil- | 
son.’’ Many of the cuts are the work of | 
various schools. Those not so credited | 
were loaned or prepared by J. V. Baron, 
supervisor of drawing in the public 
schools of Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


**The Modern Grammar.’’ By Albert 
H. Miller, author of ‘‘The Modern Spell- 
er,’’ etc., and instructor in English in 
Teachers College, River Forest, III. 
Cloth. 22lpp. Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo. ; 

‘len general but essential requirements 
are presented by the author of ‘‘ The Mod- 
ern Grammar’’ which he believes that a 
practical and up-to-date textbook upon 
grammar must meet. These are fully set 
forth in the preface of the book. While 
the text is brief, compact, and concise, 
it has all the essentials for the most ad- 
vanced work of the eighth grade. Numer- 
ous reviews are interspersed throughout 
the work, that the pupils may master and | 
retain what they once have learned. The 
definitions are brief, simple, and clearly 
illustrated, so that the work of grammar 
may not be irksome, but as interesting 
as possible. That the pupil may be as- 
sisted in seeing clearly every part of the 
sentence and the relations of one part to 
another, a simple form of the diagram is 
introduced in the very first lessons. Dia- 
grams have their use in visualizing sen- 
tences and seeing the relations existing | 
between the various parts. It is not the | 
use of diagrams but the abuse of their use | 
that has brought them into disfavor with | 
some educators. We are glad to see them | 
appear in this valuable work. The les- | 
sons in this book are so arranged that 
the work may be begun in the fourth or 
fifth grade as the needs of a school may 
require. This book is adapted for both 
graded and ungraded schools. On page 
26 of this issue is found a contribution 
by the author on ‘‘Superfluous Words in 
the Spelling Lesson.’’ 








**A Child's Book of Folk Lore.’’ By 
Jean Sherwood Rankin. Illustrated by 
Wanda Gag. 175 pp. 60c. Augsburg | 


Publishing House, Minneapolis, Minn. 
This book consists of well graded les- 
sons in English in which the material is | 
drawn from the rhymes of Mother Goose. | 





PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi - Froebel Training School 


A Kindergarten Normal School 
On Chicago's Lake Front 


New Mid-Year Class Begins Feb, Ist 
Diploma 2 years. 3 Departments—I. KINDERGARTEN. 
II, PRIMARY. III. re he he a 
Strong Faculty. Accredited. rite Registrar. Dept. A. 
$16.28 South Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO 





Train For Nursing—NOW! 


The war is responsible for a scarcity of nurses in hospitals 
—their regular nurses are going to the front, Demand for 
trained nurses now greater than the supply. This is your 
golden opportunity to become a trained nurse and easily se- 
cure a fine position at $20 to $30 per week. You can quickly 
master our special Training Course during your spare time 
at home and receive diploma approved by best doctors. Easy 
terms. Llospital experience given if desired. We help you 
find employment. rite at once for catalog. State age. 


AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, 1547 LaSalle Av., Chicago 





WANTED BY GOVERN- 
MENT—TEACHERS 


The tremendous work of war reconstruction has 
opened up thousands of permanent clerical positions 
at Washington, D. C.to women. One department will 
need 4500 by July 1. These include many wonderful 
clerical opportunities for teachers at $100 to $150 month. 

We advise all readers, who are interested, to immed- 
iately write to Franklin Institute, Dep't B243, Rochester, 
N. Y., for full list of U. S. Government positions now 
open to you and for free book describing these positions. | 














One of the Greatest 
World Events 


A Dream of Centuries 
At Last Realized 


HE U.S. Battleship ( Yhio, 

passing through the Panama 
Canal from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean. 


This wonderful achievement 
of American brains, brawn and 
money is indeed one of the 


Wonders of the World. 


The largest ships can now by 
traveling 50 miles through the Canal 
save a tnp of 8,000 miles from 
Ocean to Ocean around Cape Horn. 


This illustration is stereo No. 334 
in the Underwood World Visual. 
ized School Series which with many 
others in this set vitalizes history. 





The Underwood System of 
Visual Instruction. comprising / OOO 
Stereographs and Lantern Slides, 


extends the environment of the 
schoolroom to the whole world, 
giving the pupils the personal ex- 
perience of being in every country 
and actually coming into personal 
contact with the various industries 
and activities of the world—creating 
an absorbing interest in their studies 
and supplementing their textbooks 
in the most practical way. 

“The World Visualized,” cov 
erng 25 teaching subjects—the 
work of a board of 25 distinguished 
teaching experts—headed by F. M. 
McMurry, Ph. D., Teachers’ Col 
lege, Columbia University—is splen- 
didly adapted to meet the needs of 
Public and Private Schools, and 
is now in daily use in many such 


sc hools. 


We will gladly 


special school material on request, 


send you lists of 


Astronomy, Birds, Botany and 
Floriculture, Entomology, Famous 
Paintings, Physics, Zoology, 
many others. 


and 


Write us about our Free Stere 
opticon Lectures and Fund Rais. 


ing Plans for Schools. Address 
Department M, 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


417 Fifth Ave., New York 
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SCHOOL ; 
FLAGS! 


e 
ARE YOU A 
PATRIOTIC TEACHER ? 
DOES OLD GLORY GRACE YOUR SCHOOL? 
Will It On PEACE DAY? 
IT SHOULD. 


a Ww" will furnish you with a large standard 
S. Flag, 5 feet by & feet, made of 
jitable for in-door or 


inting aving sewed stripe 
out eo se and GUARANTEED Not To Fapr Or RUN. 
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and Victory 
No. Camilie ri, L. Ameriean Flag Song (Mixed 
Voices). ext by Henry van Dyke. U.S.N 0 
No, | 7! rne, Louis Adolphe Thank God For 
h Victory (Mixed Voices) (Text by Edward M, 
Chapman) - - - a 
No, 13,372 Coerne, Louis Adolphe. Thank God Kor 
Vietory (Women’s Voices). (Text by Edward M. 
’ Chapman) - 
No, 13,294 Conant, Grace Wilbur America, Our 
Motherland (Mixed Voices), (Text by G.W.C.) .12 
No, | ) Fis her, William Arm America Triumph- 
ant (Schools), (Text by Elvira B. Smith) « 10 
No. 15,361 Fisher, William Arms, Hymn of Peace 
and Good Will (Miged Voices). (Text by Kdwin 
Markham) - ° » » 
i No, 13,382 Manney, Charles Fonteyn. Shout Alond 
iv Triumph (Mixed Voices). (Text by C. F.M.) .12 
No, 15,369 Manney, Charles Fonteyn. Shout Aloud 
iu Triumph (Schools), (Text by C. F. M.) - .10 
No. 13,374 Manney, Charles Fonteyn. The Ocean Shall 
Ke Free (Men’s Voices). (Text by Henry van Dyke, 
U.S.N.) = - - > . - - - 16 
NOTE---Please order by number. 
Oliver Ditson Company 
178-179 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 











E A BANKER 





Prepare by mailin spare time for this attractive profes. 

sion in which ther re are er mat gpportunities for ibe th men 

es id women. d at_once for e book, ‘**}low to 
eat ** by Epcar G. ALCORN, President. 


com anker 
American ~— of Banking, 52 McLene Bidg., Columbus, 0. 





f TYPEWRITER FOR SALE. Machine as good as new— 
price only $35.00 on payments of $3.00 per month, or $30.00 
eash, Address Everette Galbreath, Rogers, Ohio. 


Stronger, Clearer 
Voice for YOU! 


s 
(ge Weakness, 

) huskiness 

F and harshness 
banished. Your 

MO: voice given a won- 
derful strength, a 

wider range, an amazing 
clearness. This is done by 

< 3 the Feuchtinger Method, en- 
SF dorsed by leading European 
: musicians, actors and speakers. 

Use it in your own home, Simple, 
silent exercises taken a few minutes 
daily impart vigor to the vocal organs 
and give a surpassing quality to the 
tones. Send for the facts and proofs. 


Do You Stammer? 


If you have any voice impediment 

this method will he Ip you, eed not 
ammer or oT if you will follow our 

instructions. il coupon for free book. 


WRITE! 


Se nd the coupon and get ou our 
ree book and literature, 

t i you just what this method fs, how % is 
used and what it will do 
how hopeless your case ma the 
Feuc' yo method will improve your “yond 
8 ie per cent. No obli Sato on on you if y 

esk for this information, fray @ send it 
free, postage prepaid, ast well the 


mn Perfect \ Voice institute __| 
frie 5 Chicago, Ill. 


















1772 Wilson + 
Send me the vook and facts about the 
Feuchtinger Method. Have put X oppo- 
site subject that interests me most. 








QO Singing QO Speaking 
Stammering 0 Lisping | 
Ne SECO Sores 2b ee due | 
IIIT os cinsbatishdestctalinamseiiacea stain mbenaeetl | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The lessons are the results of experimen- 
| tal tests of many hundreds of children. 
| The author believes that all the ‘‘shams 

of imitation’’ should be adandoned and 
that we should cease to ask our ‘‘infants 
for ethical compositions.’’ The book is 
| a departure from the old ways, and the 
| method employed is that of ‘‘making 
| printers’ copy or an exact reproduction 
as to line, word, letter, and point.”’ 
There are twenty-nine riddles and a num- 
ber of games distributed throughout the 
book, allin rhyme. Thereis an index of 
the first lines of the rhymes, and also a 
| complete general index. Teachers of 
English will find the book helpful and 
| suggestive. The readers of this mag- 
| azine may remember articles by the au- 
thor in former numbers. 





**Democracy and the War in the Ad- 
dresses of President Wilson, and Others. ’’ 
[Excelsior Literature Series No 67. | 
Edited by Samuel H. Dodson, formerly 
Professor of History in the School of 
Pedagogy, Brooklyn, N. Y. Paper. 
162pp. 20c. Published jointly by F. A. 
Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
and Hall & McCreary, Chicago, Il. 

This valuable volume contains seven- 
teen of Woodrow Wilson’s most notable 
addresses, with one by Lloyd George and 
one by Franklin K. Lane, also Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address. A full page pic- 








ture of President Wilson is included. In 
the Introduction the editor traces the 
growth of the rights of man from the 
days of Greece down to the present day. 
He alludes to the teachings of Rosseau 
and to the influence of The Declaration 
of Independence, the Civil War, and 
Lincoln’s Getty sburg Address as further 
extending the ‘‘rights of man.’ He 
shows how laws have been made by the 
states and by the nation extending and 
making more secure the ‘‘rights of man”’ 
in America. If the ‘‘rights of man’’ 
were to be made secure in the world, the 
‘*rights of nations’’ must first be made 
safe. 

The Addreses of the President selected 
for this volume, with the dates and oc- 
casions of their delivery, together with 
the sentiments with which some were 
accentuated, are as follows: In the first 
address, delivered at Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, July 4, 1914, the President 
expounded the meaning and significance 
of that immortal document—‘The De- 
claration of Independence.’’ He said, 
‘*The way to success in this great coun- 
try, with its fair judgments, is to show 
you are not afraid of anybody except 
God and His final verdict.’’ ‘‘The Amer- 
ican of Foreign Birth’’ address was given 
at Convention Hall, Philadelphia, May 
10, 1915, to a large company of newly 
admitted citizens. He said to them, ‘*We 
cannot exempt you from work. No man 
is exempt from work anywhere in the 
world.’’ The ‘‘ Address on Lincoln’’ was 
delivered at Hodgenville, Ky., at the 
Birthplace Farm, on its acceptance as a 
gift to the Nation. The next address 
is ‘*The World League for Peace,’’ be- 
fore the Senate, January 22, 1917. In 
this he said, ‘‘Only a tranquil Europe can 
be a stable Europe. ‘There must be not 
a balance of power, but a community of 
power; not organized rivalries, but an 
organized common peace.’’ ‘*On Sever- | 
ing Diplomatic Relations with Germany”’ | 
follows, February 3, 1917, then his ‘‘Re- 
quest for Grant of Power,”’ 
fore Congress February 26, 1917. His 
**Second Inaugural Address,’’ March 5, 
1917, is given. April 2, 1917, he deliv- 
ered before Congress his ‘‘War Mes- 
sage’’ which sent his call not only to 
America but to the world, in the course 
of which he said, ‘‘We are now about to 
fight for the rights of nations, great and 
small, and the privilege of men every- 
where to choose their way of life and of 
obedience. The world must be made safe 
for democracy. ‘*The Red Cross and the 
War’’ address, May 12, 1917 was deliv- 
ered at the dedication of the Red Cross 
Building, Washington. The ‘‘Flag Day 
Address,’’ June 14, 1917, in which he 
said: ‘‘For us there is but one choice. 
We have made it. Once more we shall 
make good with our lives and fortunes 
the great faith to which we were born, 
and a new glory shall shine in the face 
of our people.’’ August 27, 1917, was the 





Why are you waiting when your school can have 
the wonderful Emblem of Victory with its 12 inter- 
changeable War Heroes without cost.. Turn to 
page 7 at once,—Adv, 


delivered be- | 
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Helptul Books for Teachers 





ucation,’”’ “‘Foundations of Education, 


Piqua, 


and Hygiene, Grammar, U. S. 


Seeley’s Question Boo 


Pedagogy in the New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N.J., 
name is familiar to teachers generally as the author of * ‘History of Ed- 
” etc., assisted by Miss Nellie 
G. ogg gg a teacher of many years’ successful experience in the 
Ohio, Schools, and joint author of ““Every Day Plans.” 


Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 
English and American Literature, Reading, Orthography, Physiology 
History, Arithmetic, Drawing, Alge- 


Prepared Especially for 
Teachers, by DR. LEVI 
SEELEY, Professor of 


whose 


t, Nature Study, Civil 





bra, Writing, Geography, S 
Government, 
Suggestions for the Study of Events. 





teaching the various subjects. 
Question Book published. ( SECOND. 
phase of each subject. 
Seeley’s Question Book should be in the handsof every progressive 
class and personal reviews, preparing for examinations, ete. 
456 pages, printed on a fine grade of laid paper and neatly and 
cloth. PRICE $1.25. 


Every Day Plan 








ec, venga of All Grades. By 
Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie 
McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public 
Schools. Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 
pages, bound in limp cloth covers. Price $1.00 per set. 

These Plan Books have been written and arranged by teachers for 
teachers to supply such material as educational journals do not find it 
possible to furnish because of the varied field which they must cover. 
They contain such matter as the teacher needs in her every day work 
to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. They bring to hand 
the things which require much time and research to find and which 
the teacher is rane unable to procure because of lack of necessary 
books. They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, 
and kindred subjects the things suited to the season and adapted to 
pupils of allages. They tell how to do, what to do, and supply the ma- 
terial with which todo, They contain no theory—nothing but practical, 


Lessons on Manners and Morals, Methods of Teaching, 


The Above Topics Are Treated: (. FIRST. By introductory articles 
by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
This invaluable feature is found in no 
other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical 


By Questions covering every 


@. THIRD. By answers to all these questions. 


teacher. It is invaluable for 


substantially bound in silk 


up-to-date material. 








A large part of the material is “‘ready to use” and judging from the 
words of commendation received, the authors have fully achieved their 
aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year. 

The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study 
Lonounee and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Biogra- 
Day Programs—Poems and Memory Gems~-Stories— Helps in Drawing 
~Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—Etc. 

Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers, 


phies—Geography—Special 





~ Qotevtainments 





























PRICE $1.25. 





Compiled and ar- 
e Year’s Entertainments :nees"2,"inez 
N. McFEE. The 
contents of this book are arranged under complete programs for differ- 
ent grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs as a basis, the 
book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 
Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. While the arrange- 
mentis based on various complete programs, the material can be used 
in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or other- 
wise, as desired. Itis an ideal book for teachers of rural and elemen- 
tary schools, The Index is printed complete and gives in alphabet- 
ical arrangement the titles of the more than six hundred selections 
contained in the book. 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the 
choicest and most approved selections should appear in this book, with 
the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented, 
A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only by 
consent of author or publisher. No matter what other Entertain- 


ment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little else in this line would really be 
needed, for it aims to and does supply an abundance of material for any occasion. 
_ The Year’s Entertainments i is complete in one bl 1 
»x 8'4 inches) well bound in silk cloth. 


d pages (page size 





lume of 36 
PRICE $1.00, postpaid. 





a 





COMBINATION OFFERS 


Seeley’s Question Book and Every Day Plans 


Either Seeley’s Question Book or Every Day Plans with Year's Enter-, 2.00 
All Three of the above DbOOKG...................cccsccsccecnscoscsee coscseescescsecs 3.00 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with °*eysqiey sauestion BOOK ecco es 2.50 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Year’s Entertainments...... 2.30 


When ordering any of the books listed above please remit by Post 
Office Money Order. 


THIS IS IMPORTANT. See Notice on Page 2. 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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ook of Poster Pattern 
Delightful Seat Work That May Be Used in Schoolroom Decoration 
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Posters are one of the fads of the 





Che JUNIOR 
_ INSTRUCTOR 
Poster Supplement 











day. The making of them possesses 
great educational value and is al- 
ways a source of enjoyment to the 
pupils. No other magazine has ever 
offered such attractive Poster Pat- 
terns as Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans. The Junior Instructor Poster 
Supplement contains 30 full-sized 
patterns representing the most 
popular of all that have been pub- 
lished in the magazine, and depict- 
ing characters known to every 
child. They are as follows: 











} 
. 
, 


| 


patterns, 


Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, 


The Goose Girl, Mrs, Hen’s Family, Bobby’s Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothv’s Bunnies, 
Polly and the Pumpkins, The ‘Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, 
Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffet, The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the 
Kettle On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly 
imewrg Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy-Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy Piggledy, Old Mother 

Goose, To Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, Ding, Dong Bell, Curly Locks. 

There is a suggestive grouping, shown by a small sketch, with many of the patterns. 
tents also include a poster reproduced in full size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the 


Thanksgiving Work, 


The con- 


Price Postpaid, in Heavy Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $1.90. 


A. Owen Publishing Co., 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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Pass Any Examination 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 
“The Regents’ 
Review Books” 


PUBLISHED BY 
W. HAZLETON SMITH 


have been introduced into thousands of Pa- 
rochial Schools as well as Public Schools 
throughout the United States and Canada? 
Do You Kynow that they are recognized 
by the leading Schools in New York City 
and elsewhere as being the best for Review 
Work and to prepare for Examinations ? 


Question Books, each subject, 30 cents; Answer Books, 
each subject, 35 cents. 


SUBJECTS 
Arithmetic Physical Geography 
Geography English History 


Ancient History 
Civil Government 
History of Education 


Elementary English 
English Grammar 
United States History 


Physiology American History 

Spelling Physics 

Algebra Biology 

Intermediate Algebra Botany 

Geometry Chemistry 
Zoology 


Ist Year English 
2nd Year English 
3rd Year English 
4th Year English 
Psychology and Prin- 
ciples of Education 
Commercial Geography 3rd Year German 
Commercial Arithmetic Commercial Law 
6 or more copies, 1214% discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% discount, 
SEND FOR CATALOG, 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day today. What to have pupilsdo, What ques- 
tions to ask. Whatanswers to require, 

We have added a chapter on Color to this book, 
With questions at the bottom of each page for the 
use of teachers preparing for examinations, 

Price of the complete book, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 


50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 8344x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 
no trouble, 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents. 


REPORT CARDS 

These cards are arranged for poets gee arecord of 
the standivg of your pupils for each review during 
the termor year. One card answers for one pupil 
a whole year, They are arranged for the signa- 
ture of the parents each month. Size of each 
74gx4 inches. Price, 10c per doz.; 3 doz., 25c. 
Send 10c for sample dozen. 


Ist Year French 
2nd Year French 
Ist Year Latin 
2nd Year Latin 
ist Year German 
2nd Year German 








For any of theabove address, 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y, 


MOVING PIGTURE MACHINE 


FREE 


This genuine New. Model 
American made oving 
Picture Machine with film 

--ALL_ GIVEN for se ling 
30 oe oe of Bluin e at 


10c pkg ‘0 
Bluine. we send it ostpaid. 
Whe n sold return $3.00 and we 










premium. free, of white r 
show screen and admission 
tickets. 
BLUINE MFG. CO, 
732 Mill St., 
Concord Jct., - Mas 


ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


FLAGS OLD GLORY 


ALLIED SET 
FRAMED {wason, PERSHING 
PICTURES |WASHINGTON, ETC. 


JUST SEND US A CARD ASKING FOR 
FULL PARTICULARS. OO IT NOW! 


HERKIMER, W. Y. 














f ALL SIZES 


STANDARD SUPPLY Co. 








Thirty days free 
trial to teachers, 
Write for catalog ©, 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 

HEKTOGKAPK MFG. & 

DUPLICATOR CO. 
46 Murray St., N.Y. City 


PLAYS. 

‘ } without Musie.Catl, free 

Geo. F. Rosche & Co., 337 W. Mad. St.,Chicago, Ill. 
Speakers, Dialogues and 


PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free, 
Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


date of the ‘‘Reply to the Pope,’’ and on 
November 12, 1917, his address, ‘‘The 
Meaning of Democracy,’’ was delivered 
at Buffalo before the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The ‘‘Second War Mes- 
sage’’ to Congress, December 4, 1917, and 
the address to Congress, January 8, 1918, 
‘Program of the World’s Peace.’’ In the 
latter he lays down his Fourteen Princi- 
ples, which have been generally accepted 
by most of the nations of the world as a 
foundation for a lasting peace. Because 
of these principles and others, and those 
in his ‘‘Address to Congress on Peace’”’ 
February 11, 1918, which is also included, 
there was a desire of the leading states- 
men among the allies that he visit their 
countries and discuss with them these 
principles and the great questions to 
arise at the Peace Conference. In the 
address at Baltimore, April 6, 1918, 
President Wilson used words that will 
ring down through the centuries to come. 
‘*There is, therefore but one response 
possible for us: Force, FORCE to the ut- 
most, Force without stint or limit, the 
righteous and triumphant Force which 
shall make Right the law of the world, 
and cast every selfish dominion down in 
the dust.’’ The last of the President’s 
addresses in the hook is his Mt. Vernon 
address—-July 4, 1918--*‘To Make the 
World Free.”’ In this he portrayed clearly 
the ends for which the associated peo- 
ples of the world were fighting and which 
must be conceded them before there 
could be peace. 

The Appendix contains the striking 
and eloquent speech by that renowned 
English statesman, Lloyd George, upon 
‘The Meaning of America’s Entrance 
into the War,’’ and the one by our Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Franklin K. Lane, 
on ‘‘Why we are Fighting Germany. ”’ 

In these addreses we have language 
that has already become classic. We 
have English, terse, compact, and clear. 


We have prophecies fulfilled and being | 
fulfilled. We have fresh and living ma- | 


terial which should be taught throughout 
the nation—material for the English 
classes, for the classes in history, in 
ethics and in economics, and for the 
teaching of patriotism and democracy in 
all our publie schools. This book ought 
also to be used as a supplementary reader 
in the upper grades, and in the high 
school, and is valuable for the library in 
every American home. 


An Emblem of Victory 


Schools have nobly borne their part in 
the work of the war. Not only have they 
given material aid and assistance but 
they have given a higher and more val- 
uable service, in the teaching of true 
patriotism and emphasizing the meaning 
of the war to our country and to the 
world. There should be no lessening of 
this latter work. Though the stress of 
war is over, the lessons which come 
from it may still be emphasized. 

We know of no more appropriate or 
desirable aid for engendering and keep- 
ing alive this spirit of patriotism than 
the Emblem of Victory which has been 
originated by and is being distributed to 
the schools by the Greenfield Art Associ- 
ation of Greenfield, Indiana. It is fully 
described and illustrated on page 7 
of this magazine. It is not alone a thing 
of beauty but it has actual inspirational 
and patriotic value. Notice that eleven 
portraits, comprising those of Washing- 
ton, Lincoln and Wilson, together with 
great national leaders and commanders 
in the war, are included with the Em- 
blem and become part of it. The de- 
scription, however, tells you all of this, 
and the advertisement also tells how you 
can procure this beautiful Emblem with- 
out cost to you. We merely want to 
direct your attention to the page con- 
taining it. 

Your school has had a part in bringing 
about the victory in which we all rejoice, 
it is entitled to this beautiful Emblem 
of that victory. 





TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U.S. Government examina- 
tions constantly being held throughout the entire coun- 
try. Thousands of permanent, life, positions are to be 
filled at from $1100 ns $1800 ; have short hours and an- 
nual vacations, with full pay. Those interested should 
write ey, to Franklin Institute, Dept. B242, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing all examina- 
tion dates and plac es and large descriptive book, show 
ing-the positions open and giving many sample exami- 
nation questions. which will be sent free of charge. 
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GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS- 
FOR EVERY USE 


in applying 


More than ever color work smoothness 


in schools is growing—and have made it the foremost of 
growing in quality. Gold all art crayons. 

Medal Cray- Let us send 
ons are made TRASE you an inter- 
of the very RAYOL esting booklet 
best mater- MARK ‘‘What the 
ials and in Average 
assortments for every use. Teacher may accomplish in 


Blackboard Drawing,” 
Gives a new angle on the 
use of colored chalks in 
every class. 


‘‘Crayola’’ is a drawing 
Crayon of distinctive char- 
acter. The rich colors and 


Write for catalog and color charts. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 
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description of the positions open to 2 ROCHESTER, N. Y. | 
you, with an idea of the work, $ Gentlemen: Kindly send me, at once, and en- 
hours, vacation, salaries, and date fi tirely without charge or any obligation on my 
of the next examination in your 2 part, list of U. S. Government positions now open 
a a toteachers. Advise me also regarding the salaries, 
section. Y hours, work, vacation and date of the next examin- 
v ation in my section, sending me free sample exam- 
| DO IT TODAY, TOMORROW ination questions. 
MAY BE T00 LATE! / NOME cccecccccevevecieececces 
/ py” PPTPTTPCITTLTTTCTITTETTTLeeeee Teeeeee 


TEACHERS 
WANTED 


BY U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Commence $1100-$1200 in 3 Months 








Easy, pleasant, permanent office positions; filing, writing, 
listing and similar work in the Department of Commerce and 
other departments of the Government at Washington, D. C. 
Similar positions in Custom Houses; Postoffices; and 
Internal Revenue Offices in practically every city in the 
country, and in the Railway Mail Service. 


OFFICE EXPERIENCE UNNECESSARY 
PEACE MEANS HUNDREDS APPOINTMENTS 
Fill out and mail the attached us ‘FRANKLIN. 
coupon. INSTITUTE 


ae 
e e a > zr 
We will immediately send you full Dept. B240 
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Either of These 















* OLD GLORY” 
\ Star for Each State in 
the Union 


pupils and their friends to be sold on 
——, factories, offices, ete., at five cents each. 


ill ship at once 


| 
| 
| We 


stars up to and including twelve. 
You may havea setuf SEVEN ALLIES’ FLAG 
| and Japan, size 16x24”’ 
| We also furnish large 


noted men for the sale of the single gross 
If larger flags ired, w 
pencils. Many other flag offers 
or more gross of the pencils ; full particulars : 
The flags we furnish are all fast color, sewed stars 
ams, heavy canvas headings and metal grommets, sults 
easier or better way to fit out your school with flags 
pencils! The pupils, the home, the business man, 
pencils free of all cost to you, makes them sell like “* 
amount of money spent. 
Flags be 


are d 
and combinations of the 


hot 


are going to earee and very high priced. 


iice large flag for your school—NOW. NO MONEY 
ind mail today. 
We } ceived tt 










e flags and dalighste di them.’’ 
St. Me > Me 














en o¥ 
ey were de igh te i to h ave the Arie petunity | 
Ella Weisinger, Richards, 
the flag just received. 
». We hope that you 





tv lich w di eb ." 
eX. t Kisensta ‘dt, New Y« rk City, N.Y. 
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| ; FEB—19 FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY. WE’LL DO THE REST. ; 
| ; + 
3 The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York  —=—_—__cecenccccceccccccccecvcccesscesvcseccccscsees 191.. 3 
| z Gentlemen: — You may send us charges prepaid one gross of your Special Flag Pencils. We agree to } 
| $ ell them at 5¢ each and remit you the proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. It is agreed that 
¢ upon receipt « »f our remittanee you will send us charges prepaid our choice of the flags or premiums ; 
+ =e *h you offer : 
| 4 RS NE Bio heb h5h5765 5b ose ons keShboedckab dense esuhadncubanasat® 3 
; + 
| + ° 
. ° 
| Pm 6h a gitivla neh e ge cghenses on eeeeewees tase sesbeuueesnwaeeenenes z 
; + 
+ sd + 
$ Name of School «.-+seseececesererereeeeres (DURING OF Ts «os ons si skcsessinsccsdesesecesevesessanne 3 
; + 
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You Can Get 


For Your School or Classroom 
ABSOLUTELY 


FREE! 


The — 


HONOR 
JUSTICE 


and 
LIBERTY 


HERE IS OUR PLAN! 


will send you a gross of our Special Lead Pencils, each one inscribed 
‘‘Sold for the Benefit of the Flag Fund.’’ 


all charges pre paid, your choice of either a FIVE, SIX or EIGHT foot U. S. Flag, 
ora FOUR FOOT Service Flag (ce arrying the initials of your school if desired) and any number of 
(Additional stars may be had at a very low price. ) 


Canvas Headings, Metal Grommets—for a single gross sale, 


framed pictures of Washington, 
of penci 
e furnish a TEN or TWELVE Foot U. S. Flag for the sale of TWO gross of the 


ire sent with each box of pencils. 
and sewed stripes, full number of stars, double stitched 


and pictures 
all need them, 


Why not fill out the 


“They’re All Saying The Same” 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY, Camden, New York State 
(Successor to Burton S. Osborne) 


SOPeoeHeeseoeeoooos 


Beautiful Flags 





sooo 


sooe 





THE SERVICE FLAG 


A Star for Each Member of Your 
School in the Country’s Service 


Distribute them among the 
the streets, in the school, in their 
AFTER the sale, send us the proceeds and we 


England, France, Belgium, Italy, Servia 
if you prefer, 


Lincoln, Grant, Wilsor, and other 


S—U8.. 


ils. 


above listed flags may be obtained for the sale of two 


ible for indoor or outdoor use. Can you conceive of an 
; than the one we have outlined? Everyone uses 

The special printing which we place on the 
cakes’? and everyone gets FULL VALUE for the small 
attached coupon and be sure of a 


NEEDED IN ADVANCE, simply fill out the blank 


Flag reached us in good condition, in due time for our 
now adorns the sanctuary of our churcl “Sag 
Sisters of St. Francis, Elgin, Ills. 
‘The children of my room were delighted with "the flax 
which came ay. Itarrived vee in time to head our line in 
the Liberty Day Parade. wish to rg, (you for making 
it possible for us to secure this pe eautiful fl ag 
mma Raifsnider, Mishawaka, Ind. 
“Thanks for the beautiful flag which we are all so proud of. 
e do not see how you can give so nice a flag for “selling only 
ne gross of te Ly neils 
s Maude Sharpe, Blenheim, South Carolina. 
**We re sce ive <y th e picture and are highly pleased with it.’’ 
ers of the Precious Blood, Fort Be vcovery, Ohio 





cises, 
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in TR Right P lace 


You can select the exact word to make | 
your meaning absolutely clear—to give | 
“punch” and “power” to a proposed letter, | 
advertisement, speech, sermon, article, re- 
port or story. Get Dr. Fernald’s standard | 
book, “Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prep- | 
ositions.” Without it you may be wast- | 
ing half of the power of your thoughts in 
weak expression. $1.50 net; by mail $1.62. 
Big, new edition just out. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


USE The Rig 
















Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, etc. | 12th | For 
extension workers, institution mar , home- 
Which? Illustrated 100- ~page booklet, ““THE 

k 


te. 
PROFESSION OF HOME-MAKING,” FREE, 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W. 69th St., Chicago 


ILLINOIS TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR NURSES 


FOUNDED 1880 


Accredited by the Illinois State 
Registration and Education. 


Offers a broad training to women intereste a in the nursing 
profession and allied torms of public servic 


Length of course, three years. 


Department of 


Theoretical training based on standard curriculum for 

training schools for nurses. 

Practical training in Cook County Hospital, 2500 beds. 

Requirements for enrollment: Physical fitness, full high 

sc hool credit, or its educational: one alent. Minimum age 
20 years, maximum age 35 year: 

School catalogue and application blanks will be sent on appli- 
vat jon to 


SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, 
509 S. Honore Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











PUBLIC HEALTH 
STUDY BACTERIOLOGY Pere aon 
Exceptional opportunities. Remunerative positions, 
Interesting studies. Day and evening courses. Part 
work may be done at home. Write for information. 


CHICAGO HOSPITAL COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 


3832G Rhodes Avenue, CHICAGO 











p——FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION—— 
Weddings with "ewo sets. of fe nvelopes. for 
Cards Visiting—100 for 75 cents, 


$4.00, 50 for $2 25 for $2.25. 

50 for 50 cents. 

Professional—100 for 9) cents. 50 for 60c, 
Business—100 for $1.15. 50 for 75 cents. 
Write your copy plainly and mail to us with 
P.O. order to cover cost. Your order will be 

filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 

F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 




















ENTERTAINMENTS 


& Pisksve, Pecitations, Drills, & ppakors Mono- 
logues, Fo neces, Opere ttas, Music val Pie: eces, 
PLAY s St tion Son ~ mapoes, Sper Songs, Pantomime 


Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special En 
tertainments for all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, 
Make Pp Goods, ete For 





cata pos and ‘ ee ; Large _ Patriotic ae 

eacher shou ave one, ‘ertainmen' 

T. S. DENISON & CO. Ms, Bic., 
Dept. 58 


For War Time Benefits. 


CHICAGO 

















Educational Notes 


The annual session of the National | _ 
Education Association will be held in 
Milwaukee, June 29—July 5. 


North Carolina has adopted a consti- 
tutional amendment providing a mini- 
mum six months’ term of school in every 
district in the State. Every county ex- 
cept one gave a majority for it. 


The Oklahoma State Board of Educa- 
tion has adopted a resolution that all 
teachers holding State certificates who 
are guilty of violating their contracts 
with school boards, shall have their cer- 
titicates to teach revoked. They also re- 
quest all county and city examining 
boards to follow a like course with ref- 
erence to certificates issued by them. 


Do you. realize that the subject of 
marks, prizes, and examinations is some- 
times a hindrance to real education? 
The boy who can answer the greatest 
number of questions in class work is not 
always the best educated pupil. Neither 
is the one who gets the highest percent- 
age in his examinations. The acquisition 
of knowledge is not the only purpose of 
school life.—North American Teacher. 


Do all of your pupils understand the 
explanations and directions you give 
them in the course of class exercises? 
Or are you satisfied if one or very 
few particularly bright or easily recep- 
tive children get the meaning and give 
quick response? Do you get in the habit 
of looking to these particular ones day 
after day for your responses? You are 
failing in a large part of your work if 
this is the case, and you need not won- 
der if your class shows many delinquents 
and a low average. Try making the 
slower ones understand—the bright ones 
surely will. 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary 
of the American School Peace League, 
sailed for Europe, December 30. The 
United States Commissioner of tien: 
tion, authorized by the Secretary of the 
Interior, has requested Mrs. Andrews to 
represent the Bureau of Education in 
Paris during the Peace Conference. Mrs. 
Andrews is well equipped for this im- 
portant mission. She has made several 
tours throuzh various European coun- 
tries, lecturing on education and inter- 
national relations. She is a member of 
the International Committee of the Cen- 
tral Organization for a Durable Peace 
established at The Hague in 1915, and is 
American Correspondent of the Inter- 
national Bureau of Federation of Teach- 
ers, and as such has been in constant 
communication with educational com- 
mittees in many neutral countries. 


John H. Finley, New York State Com- 
missioner of Education, after spending 
a few weeks in this country, has re- 
turned to Palestine and the Near East 
‘*to assist,’’ as he states, in asking for 
an additional three months’ leave, with- 
out salary, ‘‘first of all, in meeting the 
distressful conditions found in the terri- 
tory newly occupied, and, secondly, to 
advise the War Council of the American 
Red Cross as to the policy it should 
adopt with regard to future aid in those 
regions.’’ He also says, ‘‘I should be, 
as I believe, selfish and lacking in patri- 
otic duty if I allowed my own financial, 
private, or professional interests, or even 
the temporary interests of the schools of 
the State, to stand in the way of doing 
what I can to relieve those who are actu- 
ally suffering in the very homestead of 
our civiltzation.’’ One of the incidents 
of his former visit was to make the trip 
from Egypt to Palestine by aeroplane. 
He did this in two hours. .It took the 
children of Israel forty years to make 
the same journey. 


We train ourselves to watch ourselves, 
Until we find at length, 

We ’ve made our very weakness 
The pillars of our strength. 





God will put up with a great many 
things in a human heart, but there is 
one thing He will not put up with in it 

a second place. —Ruskin. 





The Kaiser has been beaten. Celebrate our 
great Victory on Washington and Lincoln’s birthday 
by having the beautiful Emblem of Victory in your 
school, You can have it without cost. See page 7 
—Adv. 











February r919 


UT us LLL LAUTAN TEA 


The Chicago Normal S school 
of Physical Education 
For Women 


ESTABLISHED 1903 

Midyear Class Begins February 3, 1919. 
Students who enter then may graduate in 
June 1920. 

Strong Faculty of Experienced Teachers 
and splendid dormitory for out - of - town 
students. 

Two-Year Normal Course—gives thorough 
preparation in all branches of physical edu- 
cation. A school recognized as one of the 
best professional training schools for women 
in America. Accredited by the Chicago 
Board of Education and the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

For catalogs and further information address 


REGISTRAR, 
430 ~— pinecone Avenue, Chicago. 


TTT TTT 





LASUUUNTENGALAAETUGHAAE NEETU 


FREE 
$20 : 
UKULELE Hawaiian Guitar, Violin, Man- 


dolin, Guitar, Cornet or Banjo 
Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail. 


















‘To first 
pupils in each locality, we'll give a $20 superb Violin. Mandolin, 
Ukvlele, Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar, Cornet or Banjo absolutely free. 
Very small charge for lessons onlyexpense. We guarantee success 
or no charge. Complete outfit free. Write at once—no obligation. 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 423, CHICAGO, /LL. 


Debates andOrations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; de- 








bates on either side of any subject, about 1,500 
words: one dollar each. Addresses for all occasions 
prepared to order. All work done by college 
graduates, Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded, Let us know your wants. Subjects 
for debates, orations, and essays free. 

| COLUMBIAN INFORMATION BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


SHORTHAND 


IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine char- 
acters. No** positions’’—no “ruled line s"’—no* ‘shad- 
ing’—no “word signs’’—no *‘code notes.”’ Speedy, 
practical system that can be learned in “ days of 
nome seudy. utilizing spare time. For full de- 
criptive matter, free, address CHICAGO CORRE. 
SPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 901 Unity Bldg., Chicago, I. 




















Training School For Nurses 
MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


Registered by the State of Illinois. Three year 
course preparatory instruction. Theoretical and 
Practical class work throughout the course, Mini- 
mum entrance requirements, two years High School 
work. For information apply to 


MISS M. H. MACKENZIE, SUPT., Box 31, 
Training School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. 


A GOOD POSITION 


with UNCLE SAM is most desirable. Life posi- 
tions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, steady work, 
short hours, promotions on merit. Both sexes, 
No political pull. Thousands of appointments 
yearly, Most thorough preparation $5. Returned 
if not appointed. lull information and questions 
used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, | WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


You cam head Trusaae Like This quickly 
at on Home. Write tc jay for our bookies. It tells 
how to learn to play Piano, Organ, — Mandolin, 
AMERIC Banjo, etc. Beginners or advan pupils. 


ERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 27Lakeside Bidg..Chicago 

















Training School for Nurses 


PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 
Accredited by Illinois State Department of Registration and Edu- 
cation. Offers a three year. course in nursing to women between 
the ages of 19 and 35. nimum sence ronal requirement, two 
For fnformation Addre 


years High School, 
149 W. Superior Street, 


ELIZA C. GLENN, Chicago. Il. 





HOME STUDY. COLLEGE, THEOLOG- 

* ICAL, MUSIC, LAW, 
BUSINESS, GRADUATE. LEADING TO DEGREES. 
Lincoln-Jefferson University, Box 239F, Chicago 


403 BANKING 


Tells of the great opportunities for both men 
and women in this attractive profession, and 
iow you can learn by mail in s ag time. 

end for copy at once. No obligation: 
= Acorn, American School of Banking 
7, 185 E. State St., Columbus, Ohio 


Learn At Home 


Bookkeeping, Bolemmenship, Shorthand, 
Civil Service — Earn $78 to $180 a month, 

Write for FREE BOOK of testimonials and par- 
ticulars of all Courses, Mention Course preferred. 
BROWN’'S HOME-STUDY SCHOOL, 
500 Brown Blidg., Peoria, ttl. 
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The World Book 


wants 


a limited number of women with 
successful teaching experience to 
call on a selected list of prospects. 
Instruction in salesmanship; small 
salary and railroad fare to start. 
A very limited number from each 
state only. Applications filled in 
the order received. Address— 


W. F. QUARRIE & CO. 


Department P, 


505 Monroe Bidg., CHICAGO 








We will send you post, id any school or coll lege book ppon re- 
ceipt of the pablishers’ ate pees (40 per cent reduction if we have 
a secondhand copy). lopenan account with School Boards, 
Schools and Teach ca Send us atrialorder. Mention your offi- 
cial position. We willaccept any new or secondhand school or 
college books, Dictionaries and ‘Translations i in exchange, or buy 
for cash if salable with us. Send list for our offer. 
BARNES and NOBLE, Inc., Suc’rs to HINDS & NOBLE 
31-33-35 West 15th Street, New York City 












TRAVELING 
SALESMEN 


Peace time orders must be produced by Traveling Salesmen, The 
demand exceeds the suppl: Pe sThousas 8 ofjmen and women have 
been trained through our Home Study Course and‘{our Free Em- 
ployment Service has helped thousands to success. Let us do the 
same foryou. Write Soop for big Free Book, List of Openings and 
full particulars. Address: 

NATIONAL SALESMENS TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Dept.31B, Chicago, ill.,U. S.A. 


EARN $35 TO $100 AWEEK 











Something New! Complete Program ! 


Practical Physiology, demonstrated. 


Simple, any number of children. Fine for schools, 
teachers’ meetings or child welfare work. Time 1) hrs. 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 

Missouri Model Supply House, Caruthersvilie, Missouri 


Become What You Wish To Be 


Gain Individuality and Power, Our Course in Personal 

Efficiency endorsed by all PROGRESSIVE People. Prove its 

value for yourself, Full 12 lesson course only $3.00. Valu- 

able Character Analysis FREE. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
THOMPSON - HEYWOOD CoO. 

Dept. 800. Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


MUSICAL LIBRARY 


TO BE SOLD. 

120 Vols. Musical Literature. 52 Bound Vols. 
Music. Many rare and costly works, Could not be 
duplicated for $1000. Invaluable to music lover or 
school. Not sold separately, Price for alli including 


mahogany bookcase and 3 large music pictures $600. 
C.H. R. 919 Maryland Ave. PITTSBURGH, "PA. 


Do You Want a Fine Carbon Brown Picture of 


GENERAL PERSHING 


—measuring 16 x 20 i -. —for your schoolroom, absolutely 
of all cost? Ask us how! 
THE OSBORNE SPEC IALTY COMPANY, Camden, New York. 























TEACHERS AND STUDENTS WANTED to solicit order s 
for the history of *“‘America’s War For Humanity.’’ This 
is your opportunity. Agents are now making from $10.00 
to $50.00 per day selling this book, For full particulars, 
address Book Dept, CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


as $100 aid by 48¢ NoCorr Course 
Producers League, 334 ors Louis, Mo. 











Taught By Mail. 


ye ars’ e xpe rie nee 
r rae righ ‘al Course. Every 
vacher needs it, Write 
today for particulars, C.G. Prince, 130 Ww. 104th St., N.Y.City 





High School, Normal, Commercial, Col- 
Home Study lege and Professional Courses. ‘Cata- | 


log Free, Teachers’ Professional College, Washington, D. ©. 





Stories, Poems, Plays,ete. are wanted for pub- 


Writers="""" Literary Bureau, N16, Hannibal,Mo. 


4 “wr GOOD ENGLISH io 75 


“Watch-Your-English” 
Handbooks 


Four up-to-date little volumes, 
arranged by the editors of ““The 
Standard Dictionary.’? Depend- 
able and sure guides to the cor- 
rection of many common faults 
in English speech and writing. 
Always ready with the correct 
. answers to the little “‘puzzlers”’ 
in English which come up every 
day. Four volumes each com- 
plete in itself: “ Faulty, Dic 
tion,” how to correct it—“‘Bet- 
ter Say,” ways toimprove your 
language— ‘Foreign Phrases” 
in daily use—“Helpful Hints” 
toward better English. Cloth, 
25c each, or all four in neat box 
for 75c. We pay carriage. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Department of Superintendence 


The Department of Superintendence of 


the National Education Association will 
meet in Chicago, February 24—March 1. 
This meeting is one of the most impor- 
tant educational gatherings of the year. 
This year, it is of special interest to 


teachers in all parts of the country, be- | 


cause, in addition to thirty-five unusually 
valuable conferences and round tables on 
special subjects, the general meeting 
will be given over to the National Emer- 
gency in Education—salary situation; 
necessity for better training of teachers; 
better supervision, and better working 
conditions. 

The government activities as they 
touch the schools will be explained in 
brief speeches of not to exceed eight or 
ten minutes in length. There will be 
opportunity for questions. What the 
war has done for methods in English, 
history, geography, civics, physical edu- 
cation, education of the immigrant, and 
vocational education will occupy a gen- 
eral program as well as to receive atten- 
tion in special conferences. Training for 
citizenship in time of peace will fill an- 
other general program. There will be 
an explanation of the bill now before the 
United States Senate, asking for a Na- 
tional Department of Education, and for 
$100,000,000 for training of teachers, 
physical education and health education, 
immigrant education and Americaniza- 
tion, and rural education. The _ pro- 
visions of the bill will receive full dis- 
cussion. 

The program will include many new 
speakers, mainly men and women actu- 
ally engaged in the work of superin- 
tending and teaching. There will be no 
addresses from people who have nothing 
to contribute. The plan of the meeting 
is to make it a clearing-house of ideas 
that can be taken home and used. Some 
of the problems already suggested for 
special consideration are the supervision 
of study; democracy in education; the 
year-around school; education for com- 
munity service; the weaknesses and 
shorteomings of the American School 
System as disclosed by the demands of 
the war; how to secure the proper kind 
of helpful, constructive supervision; and 
what to do for the incompetent teacher. 

Chicago has forty-eight hotels, aver- 
aging\ four hundred twenty rooms each 
and offering a total of 20,120 rooms for 
the accommodation of guests. Many of 
these hotels are near the N. E. A. head- 
quarters, the Congress Hotel, and near 
the Auditorium Theatre, which is to be 
the main assembly ha!l for the meetings. 
They are all conveniently located. The 
Association and the local committee have 
the positive assurance that the usual 
prices for hotel accommodations will be 
maintained during the meeting. ‘There 
are twenty-seven desirable restaurants 
within the Loop District where the 
meetings are to be held. 

E. C. Hartwell, the new Superintend- 
ent of the Buffalo, N. Y. schools, is 
the President of the Department of Su- 
perintendence. 


By being pleasant to others, one makes 
himself the more agreeable to himself. 


The ‘‘Victory Hymn’’ by Rupert Ed- 
ward Blatchford is announced by the 
Victory Hymn Sales Co., 14 Bedford St., 


Medford, Mass. Schools will want this, | 


in addition to the old songs, to voice the 
joy of present conditions. Free samples 
are furnished, with special terms to 


| teachers and schools. 





Colorado Information For Two Cents 


Teachers should plan now to spend 
the summer of 1919 recuperating and 
studying among the Rocky Mountains of 
Colorado. The Colorado Chautauqua and 
Summer School is the ideal place for 
such an outing. Any teacher sending 
name and address will be placed on the 
Assembly’s mailing list and receive its 
monthly Bulletin free of cost. It will 
give full information about the platform 
program, summer school courses, The 
Rocky Mountain Climbers Club, accom- 
modations, expenses, etc. Write today to 
F. A. Boggess, Secretary, Boulder, Colo. 


ill The Hair Root 


uy method is the only way to prevent the hair from 
rowing again. Easy, prisless, harmless. No Scars. Booklet free. 
rite today, enclosing 2 We teach beauty culture, 


D. J. MAHLER, 2422-X "Mahler Park, Providence, R. lL 











Do Your Girls and Boys Know the World’s Greatest Pictures ? 


“The Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the Worlds Great Paintings 
Three-quarter Cent Size. 3x32, for 40 or more. 
A Cent-and-a-Half Size. 5'2x8, for 20 or more. 
Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 7x9, 15 for 


30 cents. 


Large Pictures for Framing. Art Subjects. 

; 2 for $2.00. 

Portraits $1.25 Each. Send for Pres. Wilson 
or Washington or Lincoln or General 


$1.25 each 


Pershing. 


Catalogues 





send for catalogue without sending the dime. | 
THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 


of 1600 miniature illustra- 
tions and 8 pictures for a 
dime. [Please do _ not 





Box 13, Malden, Mass. Prin fT Naujok 


Send 30 cents for 20 pictures of Washington, 


February Birthdays Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, and Dickens, their 


homes, ete. Size 5%x8 or 60 cents for 40. No two alike. 





Beautiful and Dainty Souvenirs at Close of School 





Consists in our attractive poems, printed upon our Heavy Satin 

Ribbon Bookmar ks. Colors, Lavendar, White, Blue, Pink. 

Nile Green, Orange, and Sc ‘arle t, assorted or one color furnished 
OUR 1919 POEMS: “Wishes Three,” “Putin a Little Bed 
of Smiles,’ “Loyal Hearts,” and “Best O° Wishes 









PRICE ST: Ten or less, large size Ribbon Marks, 3x9 inches, with 
name of Sc hool. County, Date, and Teacher’s name, etc., %1.50—addi 
tional ones at same time, 1:2'4 cents each, ‘Ten or less small size marks, 


17x9 inches with Teacher’s name, etc., price S1,15—additional ones, or 
dered at same time 9 cents each. 
If desired we will select an order for you, and guarantee 
satisfaction. 
dat once 10 cents for two samples, different colors and poems 
e and small, also our catalogue, and paper Slips with the poem 
printed, which we can furnish you A gift with each order, 






BROWN & BROWN Dept. 15 Dansville, N. Y. 








ORDER NOW. 





ae Victory Hymn 
e paren hem ‘Pershing, Wilson and Foch 


: \ 
. + Horse hools, ec hol irs ‘and singing socie- 
es ew --- Digr 


Sample Free to Teachers. 
Specia 


Beautiful Pictures of 


fied --- Inspiring. C Suitable for den, library or school, from cabinet size 
3 to teachers and schools. || to 15x20 inches, Agents wanted everywhere, Send 
VICTORY HYMN SALES CO. | 25 cents for sample picture, Walton Advertising 





4 Sumner Avenue, - Medford, Mass. & Printing Co., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 











TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Comics, Cartoons, Commer 
Ne a anid agazine 
NORTH CHICAGO HOSPITAL--- Accredited. Re OUP: P ret Peco 
i i y and Faahior By Mall or 


Offers 3 year course in practical and theoretical work to young wom 
en above 19 years--Requirements: good health, one year high school 


credit. Separate nurses home, monthly allowance. Address list a of nucent ult rome “a 
. . ciate rt Studio 
Supt. IDA A. EHMAN, R, N,, 2551 N. Clark St., Chicago, Il. Py et iets Bidg. New York 





Piano 
Organ 
Violin 
Cornet 
Guitar 
Banjo 
Mandolin 
Harp 
"Cello 
Trombone 
Flute 


Clarinet 
Piccolo 
Ukelele 
Sight 
Singing 
Harmony and 
Composition 
Hawatian 
Steel Guitar 
Tenor Banjo 
Viola 











our method. 


Mail coupon 





Learn Music at Home 


Music no longer difficult! New plan makes it easy to learn 
by home study. Positively easier than with private teacher. 
Faster progress. You will be able to play your favorite instru- 
ment in a few short months. Read the letters in our free book. 
More than 200,000 men, women and children have learned by 





You too, can learn. We give you all lessons free. 


Write for particulars. 


We want to have one ZZ 
Lessons FREE pupil in each locality yo 


at once to help ad- Mail 
vertise our home study method. For a short time, therefore, this NOW 
we offer our marvelous lessons FREE. Only charge is for IS 
postage and sheet music—which is small. Beginners or UL S. Sebeal 
advanced pupils. ‘of Music, 


. 62 Brunswick Bidg. 
Mail the Coupon NOW / Pleas het poe your 


Fd free book, , Mu sic Le 


or postal for free book, telling how adam tar Gad” cea cena 


we teach by mail. Act quick, while offer of free ulars of your offer of fre 
lessons is open. Write today—NOW—Instru- 7 lessons on any instrument, 
ments supplied when needed, cash or credit. _ 
Name 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, re 
62 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. f°? 
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Direct From Factory To You 





Greatest Typewriter Bargain 
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$100 


the World Has Ever Known — 





Price Nearly Half! 


We Ship This Brand New Oliver to You for Five Days’ Free Trial. No 
Money Down—No Bank Deposit. No Agents Will Call. Be Your Own 
Salesman and Save $43. The Most Wonderful Offer Ever Made. 


This is the most sensational typewriter offer ever made to teachers. 
And it comes from the Oliver Typewriter Company itself—the foremost maker. 


Here is our plan. We ship direct from our big factory, devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture and direct distribution of this wonderful Oliver. Don’t send a dollar—no, 
not one penny. Merely send us the coupon and we ship you immediately a brand new, 


latest model Oliver Nine. Try it for five days as if it were your own. 

This is an absolutely free trial. You are the sole judge. Noone will influence you. The Oliver 
must sell itself. No ‘‘ifs and ands’’ to this offer! We know teachers are 100 per cent honest, so we trust 
them. If you decide to keep the Oliver, pay us $57 at the rate of $3.00 per month. If you don’t want it, 
send it back express collect. We even refund outgoing transportation charges. You cannot lose a cent. 


Learn Typewriting at Home 


This Oliver Nine gives you an opportunity to be- 
come an expert-typist at home. It saves you the 
cost of a course at a business college. 

With the Oliver, typewriting is easier to learn. 
We include free, on request, the famous Van Sant 
system of touch typewriting. A similar course 
would cost you $40 at a business college. With this 
easy method, you can become very proficient and 
attain a better paying position. 

There is always a demand for proficient typists 
at good salaries. You can qualify for such a 
position. 

Expert typists are more and more taking dicta- 
tion from commercial phonographs. With your 
training, you can secure more than an ordinary 
position. Your education, combined with this 
training, opens up unlimited possibilities in the 
business world. 











Over 700,000 Sold 


This is the famous Oliver used by all the 
big concerns. It was formerly priced at $109. 

During the war we learned that it was un- 
necessary to have great numbers of travelling 
salesmen and numerous, expensive branch houses 
throughout the country. We were also able to 
discontinue many other superfluous, costly sales 
methods. You benefit by these savings. So the 
price for the identical $100 Oliver is now $57. We 
undersell the world. All because of our tremen- 
dous production; factory-to-consumer plan and 
small profits. 

This is not a second-hand or rebuilt Oliver. 
Don't let any one mislead you! You cannot 
equa! this value anywhere! 

This is our policy: A square deal, one-price 
plan for all, for you, as well as the biggest 
concerns. 








| Only $3.00 Per Month For Teachers 


Hurry! Don’t wait! Clip and fill out 
this great free coupon now. It is 
worth $43 to you. Prices may ad- 
vance. Act Today. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1402 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Il. 
[J Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. 
if I keep it, I will pay $57 at the rate of $3 per month. 
The title to remain in you until fully paid for, 7 
My shipping point is ..........sseeeeeveveeees i: cevecccececoces 
This does not place me’ under any obligation to buy. If I 
choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it biick at your ex- 
pense at the end of five days. 
Do not, send a machine until I order it. Mail me your 
book - “The High Cost of Typewriters—the Reason and 
the Remedy,” your de luxe catalog and further information. 


Guaranteed Service 


Simplified construction is the secret of Oliver 
lifetime durability. The Oliver has fewer parts 
than other standard typewriters. You can always 
depend on your Oliver. Don’t buy until you’ve tried 
an Oliver. And when you buy an Oliver you buy 
all typewriters—you save that money which it 
used to cost us to sell you an Oliver. 


Canadian Price $72.00 


Don’t Wait 


Mail the coupon today for your free trial 
Oliver. Note in the coupon that you are not under 
the slighest obligation to buy. 

Or, if you want to know more about the 
Oliver, check the coupon for our free book, ‘‘The 
High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the 
Remedy,’’ and our beautifully illustrated catalog. 
It tells how your dollar does double duty. 

But whatever you do, don’t pass this great 
offer until you’ve clipped out the coupon. With 
the increased cost of labor and material we may 
not be able to repeat this offer, so act today. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company, 


1402 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


This Coupon Saves You $43 
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| WHY I BELIEVE IN} 


BELIEVE in America because of her Ideals, 


worked out in institutions that are just. 
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She gives to every one the right to nse; 

To take a part in making equal laws; 

To hold his neighbor equal to himself; 

To speak the truth and to resent a lie; 

To serve no man as master, but by toil to earn 
The right to call himself a man. 





I believe in the world mission of American 
Ideals. By them, expressed in terms of nations: 


Right can be made to vanquish Force and Fraud; 
Justice to reign, sustained by potent law ; 
The weaker states to live as live the strong. 


I believe in America because she thinks in 
terms of justice, not of gain, and holds her noble 


heritage the RIGHT of all 
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CIVIC POSTER 


Teachers may mount this Patriotic Creed and teach it. 1t should be placed where it can serve as a ‘‘silent educator’’; something, bag or pupils to 
sions and adults to read and ponder over at Community Center gatherings held in the schoolhous 








study during intermis- 
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BY WILLIAM 5S. 





HE Liberty Caps shown in the 
“| photographs are very simple. 
Diagram | gives directions for 
making the cap worn by the 
little girl of the photographs 
, placed on the right side of 
the diagram and the little girl third in the 
row of heads in the border at the top of the 
For one cap take one piece each of blue 








page. 


and red crepe paper 10”’ wide by 24” long. If 
caps are made for an entire class the paper 
will cut up in this size without waste, as the 
fullroll of crepe paper is 20inches wide and 
10 feet long. 


One roll of each color will thus 





Liberty Caps her Patriotic Qusedems 


MARTEN, 


‘(Manual Training--Play Problems’’ 


make two caps in width and five in length; 
or just ten caps. The red is used for the top 
part and the blue for the bottom part and 
headband. ‘Take the blue piece and fold over 
4’ throughout its length. This 4’’-width is 
for the headband. Do not crease this by rub- 
bing with the fingers, but by patting down 
with the hands, or by laying some paper over 
it and then rubbing. If the rubbing is done 
directly on the crepe paper it becomes 
stretched out of shape. Now lay the red strip 
out flat on the desk and apply paste to one 
long edge. Donotrub the paste on but daub 
it on in spots close together and close to the 
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FIG. 1 | 
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TOP VIEW OF PAPER LAID FLAT 
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Director of Industrial Arts, San Jose State Normal School; Author of ‘‘Inexpensive Basketry’’ and 


edge. The paste must not be thin, else it will 
soak through the paper and look bad. Have 
the blue paper laid fiat on the desk with the 
4”-band folded over, as already suggested. 
Now take the red strip with paste side down- 
ward and slip it under the folded band about 
one inch from the top edge of the headband. 
Press it down so that the red piece will be 
pasted to the blue, as shown in Fig. 1. No- 
tice that the paste is next to the 6”’-width., 
If it was next to the 4’’-band the paste would 
show through and look bad. Apply paste to 
one end of this paper and fasten to the other 
end, making acylindricalshape. About one 






























Cap Made from Diagram | 
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inch or one and one-half inches from the top 
end tie a string, as in Fig. 2. While doing 
this run the hand inside and shape out the 
cap to secure a rounded appearance at the 
top. Now lay the cap on the desk and flat- 
ten it, with the joined, 
pasted edge in the center 
on the upper side. Bring 
the top down and crease, as 
in Fig. 3, having the tied 
end so that it can be fastened 
with paste to the top edge 
of the blue band over the 
pasted lap. This is to cover 
up the lapped joint of the 
cylindrical form. Shape out 
the tied end to make a rosette 
effect and fasten down with 
a spot of paste. After the 
paste has dried sufficiently, 


Group of Children Dressed in Patriotic Caps 



















peaks at the side. Most of them are shown 
in the latter way because they are more ef- 
fective. A variety of decorations can be ap- 
plied; the photographs on this and the oppo- 
site page show several patriotic designs. 
The cap can be made of 
any light weight rectangular 
piece of paper. The white 
newspaper is very desirable, 
both as to size and weight. 
This can be procured in blank 
sheets from any paper house, 
stationer, or printer. The 
cap should be made to fit the 
person. For a medium size 
use one-half a sheet of news- 
paper, which is about 18x 
24”’, the‘ size of one leaf of 
the ordinary newspaper. It 
necessarily must be rec- 





shape up the cap to get a 
good ‘‘liberty’’ effect. The 
crease in the red paper, which is now the 
top of the cap, should be flattened down 
well and rounded from front to back, with 
the rosette on the left hand side. (See 
Fig. 3.) Now cut out four small five-pointed 
stars of any white paper, not over half 
an inch in diameter, or the stars can be pur- 
chased from the stationer. They are best 
pasted on in the middle of the band about 
two inches from the center at the front and 
at the back—four inches apart. If the cap 
is a little small it can easily be stretched, but 
take care not to stretch it too large else a 
tuck will be needed. 

Much of the beauty of appearance depends 
on the setting of the cap on the head. The 
bottom edge of the cap should be level or par- 
allel with the floor. The tendency always is 
to pull it down at the back toward the neck 
and wear it too far up on the forehead. This 
placing should be carefully guarded against, 
as it detracts greatly from the desired ap- 
pearance. 

The other caps shown in the photographs 
are made up alike and in what is usually 
known as the George Washington cap when 
worn with the peaks front and back and the 
Napoleon Bonaparte cap when worn with the 





Liberty Crown 


tangular in form. The longer 
the sheet is in proportion to 
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the width, the wider will be the band or 
rim. The reason for this can readily be 
seen in Diagram II, Figs. 4 to 7. 

This cap is made as follows: Lay the rec- 


_tangular piece of paper on the desk with the 


short edge next to you and fold, bringing the 
upper edge to the lower edge, that is, the two 
short edges together. Now fold again across 
the other way, bringing the now two short 
edges together. Press down very firmly so 
as to make a sharp crease, which must be 
used as a guide line. Now unfold this last 
fold, as in Fig. 4. Next take the upper left- 
hand corner and bring it down so that the 


Cap Made from Diagram Ii 
upper folded edge is on a line with the middle 
crease, asin Fig. 5. Now turn over, that is, 
upside down, and repeat, bringing the upper 
edge to the center crease, as in Fig. 6. Now 
take the lower edge and turn up as far as it 


(Continued on page ¢ 
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DIAGRAM II 
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How to Teach a Problem 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: The problem used in this type 
lesson was taken from Wentworth and Smith’s Arith- 
metic, Book Three, and may be found on page 235. It 
is representative of the type frequently met with, in 
one form or another, in eighth grade work. While the 
author does not claim that this lesson is faultless, he 
has found from experience in his own classes and in 
those of others that this method of instruction will do 
much to overcome the obstacles which beset the paths 
of those teachers who are in charge of advanced 
classes in arithmetic. 

Teacher—For our lesson in arithmetic to- 
day we are going to consider in detuil the 
method of solving problems which, although 
they may seem difficult to you at first glance, 
are really very easy and at the same time in- 
tensely interesting. I shall ask one of you 
to read the problem which I have written on 
the board. It is typical of the kind we are 
about to take up. 

Pupil (reads)—If a locomotive and coal 
tender together weigh 95 tons, and there are 
seven cars to the train, averaging 21 tons 
each, and a horizontal pull equal to 0.5% of 
the total weight of the train is required to 
maintain the necessary speed on a level track, 
what is the pull in pounds? 

Teacher—Now let us talk about this proeb- 
lem and acquaint ourselves with its terms 
and conditions.» First of all, about what does 
the problem tell? 

Pupil—lIt tells about a locomotive and coal 
tender, a train of cars, and a level railroad 
track. It also says something about ‘‘hor- 
izontal pull’’ which I do not understand. 

Teacher — You know what horizontal 
means, do you not? 

Pupil—Horizontal means parallel with the 
horizon. 

Teacher —It does; and in this case it also 
means parallel with the track. 

Pupil—lI think I see what it means now. 
It is the pull which would have to be exerted 
upon the free end of achain or cable fastened 
to one end of the load, provided the chain 
were kept parallel with the track. 

Teacher—You have the idea. Would it 
take more or less ‘‘pull’’ to move the cars if 
the chain were not kept parallel with respect 
to the track? 

Pupil—It would take more ‘‘pull,’’ be- 
cause we would then be trying to pull the 
train up from the track or down to it, ac- 
cording to the position of the chain, in addi- 
tion to our horizontal pull, which is the only 
one that moves the cars along the track. 

Teacher—That is an excellent explanation. 
Now, since we understand what our prob- 
lem is about, we can take up the solution 
intelligently. Can some one else tell what 
the problem wants us to find? 

Pupil—It wants us to find the number of 
pounds’ horizontal pull it will take to keep 
up the necessary speed on a level track. 

Teacher—lIs there anything in the problem 
which will enable us to find this? 


A Type Lesson in Eighth Grade Arithmetic 
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Pupil—Yes. Since it wants us to find a 
certain result, this problem must give us cer- 
tain conditions upon which to work in order 
that we may obtain this result. 

Teacher—Can you name them? 

Pupil—Yes. It gives us the weight of 
the locomotive and tender, the number of cars 
in the train, the average weight of each car, 
and it also says that the horizontal pull is 
equal to 0.5% of the total weight of the train. 

Teacher—Will some one tell the class what 
he thinks is the most important thing to find 
in this problem ? 

Pupil—I think the total weight of the train 
is the most important thing to find. 

Teacher—Why? 

Pupil—Because when that is found it isa 
simple matter to get the horizontal pull by 
merely taking 0.5% of the total load. 

Teacher—Who can state to the class how 
to go about finding the total load or weight 
of the train? 

Pupil—There are seven cars in the train 
and each car weighs 21 tons. Therefore, 
the total weight of the train would equal the 
product of these two numbers plus the weight 
of the locomotive which is 95 tons. 

Teacher—What remains to be done? 

Pupil—The number work, which is very 
simple. 

Teacher—Can anyone in the class formu- 
late a plan which might serve as a guide in 
the solution of all problems of this kind? 

Pupil—First, read the problem carefully 
and copy it. Second, find out what it wants 
and what it gives. Third, plan the solution. 
Fourth, estimate the result. Fifth, solution. 
Sixth, check the work. 

Teacher—Will some one estimate the re- 
sult? 

Pupil—Twenty-one is approximately twen- 
ty. Therefore, the weight of the cars would 
equal 720 or 140 tons. Then 140 plus the 
weight of the locomotive in tons which is 95, 
would give 235, the total weight of the train 
in tons. Then since 0.5% means one-half of 
one per cent, we can find the horizontal pull 
by first taking one per cent of 235 which we 
can determine by inspection to be 2.35, and 
dividing this by 2 would give us about 1.17 
as the pull in tons. Multiplying 1.17 by 
2000 we have 2340 which is the approximate 
number of pounds’ horizontal pull required. 

Teacher—What do you mean by checking 
the work ? 

Pupil—lIn this case it would mean merely 
looking over the number work carefully for 
possible mistakes. 

Teacher—Following this outline which you 
have prepared, go to the board and solve this 
problem in a business-like manner. 


While the pupil is at the board the teacher 
tells the class the reason for all this careful 





preparation previous to the solution of the 
problem. ‘‘It is so easy,’’ she says for pu- 
pils to solve this type of problem, in the 
hit-or-miss fashion, adding a little, subtract- 
ing a little, multiplying here and dividing 
there, until they finally get the answer. In 
this way they not only lose the splendid ex- 
ercise in reasoning which helps to make 
‘‘thinkers’’ of them, but worse than this, 
they get into careless, slip-shod methods of 
working which will carry over into after-life 
and become a serious detriment to their suc- 
cess. Pupils trained in this way soon become 
able to ‘‘think around’’ any problem of 
reasonable difficulty. ’’ 

Turning to the board after the pupil had 
taken his seat, she found the problem solved 
as follows: 

1. Ifa locomotive and coal tender together 
weigh 95 tons and there are seven cars to the 
train, averaging 21 tons each, and a horizon- 
tal pull equal to 0.5% of the total weight of 
the train is required to maintain the neces- 
sary speed on a level track, what is the pull 
in pounds? 

2. To find: The number of pounds’ hor- 
izontal pull necessary to maintain the re- 
quired speed of the train on a level track. 


38. Given: The weight of locomotive and 
tender, the number of cars in the train, the 
average weight of each car in tons, and the 
horizontal] pull equal to 0.5% of the total load. 


4,4 Plan: The most important thing to find 
is the total load. To find this multiply the 
weight of one car by the number of cars in 
the train and add to the product the weight 
of the engine and tender. To find the ‘‘pull’’ 
multiply the total load by 0.5% (.005). 

5. Estimate: Done orally in class. 
to be 2340 pounds approximately. 


Found 


6. Solution : 
21 242 
wn! 005 
147 1.210 
_95 2000 
242 2420. 000 


7. Check: O. K. 

Teacher—Do you feel that you have mas- 
tered this problem? 

Pupil—I do. What at first seemed to me 
a perplexing collection of words is now no 
more than a simple, practical problem. __ 

Teacher—Train yourselves to think; to 
think clearly, accurately and systematically. 
When you have learned to apply this think- 
ing process to the problems which are to be 
solved in school, you have formed a_ habit 
which will enable you to solve with compar- 
ative ease the problems that will daily pre- 
sent themselves to you when school and its 
associations have become but a_ pleausnt 
memory. 
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A Page of Valentine Designs 


Carbon or hectographed copies of these designs may be given to pupils to trace, cut, and color. The figures of the soldiers are made to stand on the 


heart foundation. By inserting the foundation support of the figure in the little slit in the heart and pasting the support on the under side of the 
heart, the figure will stand. On page 42 will be found some rhymes which may be written inside valentine folders which bear any of these designs 
on the covers. 
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E of[the most ‘successful 
stories, for use in first-year 
grades, according to our ex- 
perience, is the one given in 
this article. It was suggested 
by the remark a little boy 
once made, after having listened to the story 
of Pandora: 

‘‘Oh, dear!’’ he said. ‘‘Why could n’t she 
have been a good little girl, and why could n’t 
nice things have come out of the box ?’’ 

The story here given, based upon this sug- 
gested transposition, makes a far stronger 
appeal to the child mind, and the ingenious 
teacher will find that if used as suggested, 
it is a great help in daily classroom work. 

THE STORY 

Down in the green meadow one sunny September 
day a little girl sat thinking over her troubles. 

The wind was soft and sweet. Goldenrod candles 
burned tall and bright all around her, and the green 
‘* grasshopper boys’’ played hide and seek right merrily. 

But Tessie didn’t notice them. Her face was sad, 
and now and then a great round tear rolled slowly 
down her rosy cheek and would have fallen with a 
big splash right on the top of a grasshopper’s back if 
he had not jumped away just in time! 

Do you know what was the matter with the little 
girl? Can you guess? No, her mother wasn’t ill. 
No, her father hatin’t gone to the war. No, she 
had n’t done anything naughty. You will laugh when 
I tell you what made her feel so sorry. She was go- 
ing to start to school the very next week, and she was 
afraid she would n't like it ! 

Now, don’t laugh at her too much! You see, she 
was only six years old and she had never been in a 
real first-year class, and she thought she would have 
to sit still all day, and never, never open her rosy lips 
to laugh or talk! ' 

So she lay down on the soft grass, crying sorrow- 
fully, ‘‘Oh, dear! dear! dear! It is so nice here at 
grandma’s house. I hate to go back to the city! And 
I hate, hate, HATE to have to go to school!’’ 

Not a sound broke the silence that followed. Not 
even a bird song echoed through the air. Tessie closed 
her eyes and lay very still. All at once what do you 
think she thought she saw? A tiny brownie, all in 
blue, came hopping over the grass stems! Closer and 
closer to Tessie he came, until at last he saw her. 
Oh, how he jumped then! But he wasn’t afraid, not 
he! 

**Ho! who is this?’’ he cried in surprise. 
little girl! And she is fast asleep!’’ 

‘“*I’m not asleep,’’ Tessie tried to explain, but some- 
how or other she could n’t speak a word aloud. 

Brownie Blue came closer. He let one finger travel 
over the child’s forehead, and down her nose, until it 
rested on one rosy cheek. My! how that wee finger 
tickled! 

**Why! it’s raining!’’ he exclaimed. ‘*‘How funny! 
I didn’t know it! But it must be, because her cheeks 
are wet.”’ 

**No, it isn’t raining,’’ a bluebird called from one 
of the swaying trees. ‘‘Don’t you see the sun?”’ 

‘*Y¥-es, I see that,’’ answered the brownie. ‘‘ But 
what makes her cheeks wet?’’ 

**She has been crying.’’ 

**Crying?’’ The brownie bent lower. 
little girl! Why did she ery?’’ 

**She has to go to school next week, and she is 
afraid she will not like it,’’ the bluebird replied. 

**How do you know?”’ asked Brownie Blue. 

**] heard her say so, just a moment ago;’’ and Blue- 
bird looked very wise. 

**Dear little girl! I must see what I can do for 
her. 


"it’s a 


**Poor, poor 


i'll call the brownie king to help her.’’ 
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Relating the Story at Morning Assembly 


Brownie Blue took a silver whistle from his pocket, 
blew a long blast, and waited. 

Soon from the distant woods the brownie king came 
hurrying. He was dressed all in yellow, the very color 
of the sunshine. On his head he wore a tiny golden 
crown. In his hand was a little gold wand. 

Brownie Blue bowed very low. 

“Here is a child who needs help,’’ he said. 
has been crying. See the tears on her face!’’ 

‘*Poor little girl!’’ said the brownie king in a voice 
like music. ‘‘What made her cry?’’ 

‘‘I know. Bluebird told me. He heard her say she 
does not want to go to school. She has never been, 
and she fears she will not like it. What can we do for 
her?”’ 

The brownie king thought and thought. Then he 
said, ‘‘I do not know just what to do. We must call 
all the brownies and the fairies, and ask their advice.’’ 

‘*Call the fairy queen too,’’ suggested Brownie Blue. 

So they summoned the entire company. 

Tessie had never seen so beautiful a sight. The 
whole meadow seemed to be filled with pretty danc- 
ing figures. There were brownies in red and green 
and brown and blue. There were fairies fluttering 
about on airy wings. Last and best of all, or so it 
seemed to the little girl, there was the fairy queen 
herself, so fair and sweet in her gown of purest white 
that she looked like a dainty snowflake, 

‘‘What can we do for you, Brownie King?” the 
fairy queen asked. 

‘*Brownie Blue has found this child asleep in the 
meadow,’’ the king declared, pointing to Tessie. ‘‘She 
has been crying, and you know we cannot have that. 
Something must be done to help her.’’ 

‘Why did she cry?’’ the fairies and brownies asked 
in chorus. 

‘*Brownie Blue knows. A bluebird told him. He 
will explain the whole matter;’’ and the brownie king 
beckoned to Brownie Blue. 

Brownie Blue told the whole sad story, and the 
fairies and brownies thought and thought. At last 
the fairy queen said, ‘‘I have it! I know just what 
to do. We must give her our Magic Box and let her 
find its secret. ’’ 

**Yes! yes!’’ they all cried. 


“*She 
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The fairy queen fluttered away. When she came 
back she carried a pretty box. ‘‘We will help her fill 
it,’’ she said, ‘‘with just the things she must take to 
school with her.’’ 

The little people crowded around, all eager to help. 
They gathered green leaves and began to write on each 
one in fairy letters. 

**Read them aloud,’’ the brownie king said, after 
a moment of silence. ‘‘Read them aloud, and then 
drop them into the box.’’ 

‘*Mine says, ‘Hard Work,’ ”’ said one wee Brownie. 

**Mine says, ‘Patience,’ ’’ another read. 

**Mine says, ‘Kindness,’ ’’ piped up another. ° 

**T have ‘Courage’ on mine,’’ the fourth declared. 

And so they kept on, until ‘‘Trust’’ and *‘ Hope’”’ and 
‘*Carefulness’’ and ‘‘ Love’’ had been added to the list. 
Then the fairy queen closed the lid and put the box 
into Tessie’s hand. 

“*If you ever open it,’ 
surprise. ”’ é 

All the brownies and fairies laughed and nodded 
their heads, while the brownie king, bending down, 
whispered softly, ‘‘Don’t be afraid of school, little 
girl. Take your Magic Box with you.’’ 

**Ho! ho! ho! off I go!’’ cried Brownie Blue. 

Away he ran with all the rest of the merry com- 
pany. Tessie tried to coax them to stay, but no words 
came. While she still lay with her eyes closed she 
thought she heard the bluebird in the elm tree singing: 

‘Open it! Open the box! Quick! quick! quick! why 
don’t you open it?’’ 

**T will,’’ Tessie said, and took off the lid. 

What do you suppose she saw? The green leaves 
with the fairy writing were gone. In their place was 
a throng of pretty bluebirds. As Tessie gazed at them 
in delight they flew out and circled around her in the 
bright sunshine, singing: 

**Little girl, little girl! 
Chee! chee! chee! 

We ’re bluebirds of happiness, 
Don’t you see!’’ 

Tessie clapped her hands, she was so happy! And 
Brownie Blue, who, you might be sure, was peeping 
from behind the tall grasses, called out merrily, ‘‘Ah! 
ha! Don’t forget to take your Magic Box to school 
with you every day, my dear!”’ 


SUGGESTIONS FOR USE OF THE STORY 


The teacher, after telling the story, may 
ask, ‘‘Do you think Tessie remembered to 
take her Magic Box? Do you suppose the 
little bluebirds of happiness came out every 
time she worked hard and was patient, loving 
(ete.) ?’? The children will be enthusiastic 
in their affirmative answers and will all agree 
that Tessie learned to love school. 

A harmless bit of seeming necromancy may 
then be worked out, if the teacher chooses, 
greatly to the delight and mystification of 
the smal] watchers. 

In order to carry it out successfully, the 
‘“‘Magic Box’’ must be prepared beforehand. 

Any empty box may be used for the pur- 
pose. One that has held Uneeda Biscuit or 
macaroni is a good size, because the box, 
once prepared, is large enough to be used 
afterward in many ways. 

The first thing to do in preparing it is to 
cut off the end flaps, then stand it up verti- 
cally in front of you, and about two-thirds of 
the way from the bottom, paste or otherwise 
fasten, ashallow tray, folded from cardboard, 
using the same idea as that of a tray in a 
trunk, except that you must fasten it se- 
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curely to the sides, so that it will not come 
loose when the box is shaken. 

Next paste or fasten,with paper fasteners 
the long side of the box. Then make two 
lids of cardboard, one*for the top and one for 
the bottom. The box and lids should all be 
covered with any pretty material of some 
dainty color. 

From blue construction paper or cardboard 
cut as many bluebirds as there are likely to 
be children in your class, writing ‘‘Careful- 











Awarding Bluebirds for Faithful Work 


ness,’’ ‘‘Patience,’’ ‘‘Love,’’ ete. on each 
one, and putting a loop of blue ribbon or blue 
worsted through each, so that the children 
may wear them home as souvenirs. Open 
one lid and fill the shallower compartment 
with the bluebirds, leaving the other end of 
the box entirely empty. It is wiser to mark 
the ‘‘loaded’’ end with some tiny sign, so 
that you do not get confused and thus mud- 
dle your trick the next day. 

After your story has been told, while in- 
terest is still at white heat, explain to the 
children that you have a Magic Box right 
there in the classroom, and ask them if they 
would like to see the bluebirds of happiness 
really appear. Of course you must hold the 
box so that they will not notice the fact that 
there is a bottom lid. Then question them 
somewhat as follows: ‘‘What did the fairies 
and the brownies say the little girl would 
need in school? What did they put into the 
Magic Box ?’’ 

As the children tell the different things, 
‘‘Hard Work,’’ ‘‘Love,’’ etc., write each 
word on a slip of paper, holding each in turn 
before the class with the remarks, ‘‘Yes, bere 
is ‘Hard Work,’’’ ‘‘Here is ‘Patience,’ ’’ 
etc., then drop the slips one by one into the 
box. Turn your back to the class as you go 
to your desk, at the same time making some 
suggestion such as, ‘“Turn your faces to the 
window and count ten, so that the charm will 


work.’’ Having thus diverted their atten- 
tion for an instant, quickly reverse the box, 
so that the end containing the bluebirds is 
on top, and place it on the desk. 

*‘We will wait just a moment before we 
look,’’ you may continue. Then while the 
little watchers focus their breathless interest 
upon the box, lift it and open it, exclaiming, 
‘‘Why! they ’re here! the bluebirds are in 
the Magic Box. Who wants one for his 
very own ’’’ 

Scatter them among the excited audience, 
giving each one a pin so that the birds may 
be fastened to dress or coat and taken home 
to ‘‘show mother.’’ Then shake the box, 
holding it downward, while you ask, ‘‘Well, 
well, where have ‘Hard Work,’ and ‘Pa- 
tience,’ (etc.) gone? Idon’t see them, do 
you? We put them in here, didn’t we?’’ 

Every child will be sure of that, and their 
mystification is amusing to witness. It will 
not be long, in all probability, before some 
bright child notices that his or her bluebird 
has writing on it. Then some one else will 
notice the same fact. ‘‘Let me see it,’’ the 
teacher may say, adding after her examina- 
tion, ‘‘Why! your bluebird says, ‘Hard 
Work!’ ’’ Look at one after another until 
the children realize clearly that the words 
on the slips are now on the bluebirds, and 
until each one knows what his or her own 
bluebird ‘‘says.’’ 

Then tell the class that happiness always 
comes trom the things they have mentioned. 


READING LESSONS 
THE MAGIC BOX 


| 
Tessie was down in the green meadow. 
She was very sad. 
**Oh, dear!’’ she said, ‘‘I do not 
want to go to school.”’ 
Bluebird heard her. 
Bluebird saw her crying. 
Then he saw her go to sleep. 
II 
By and by Brownie 
came along. 












Blue 
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He put his finger on Tessie’s cheek. 

‘‘It is raining!’’ Brownie Blue said. ‘*‘How funny! 
I did not know it! But her cheeks are wet!”’ 

III 

**It isn’t raining,’’ Bluebird said. 
the sun?”’ 

‘*Yes, I see the sun. But it must be raining, for 
this little girl’s cheeks are wet.”’ 


= Don’t you See 


**She has been crying,’’ Bluebird said. ‘*‘Now she 
is asleep.’’ 
**Poor little girl!’’said Brownie Blue. ‘*Why did she 


ery?’’ 

**She does not want to go to school,’’ said Bluebird. 
‘*She is afraid she will not like school.”’ 

‘*Dear! dear! that is too bad,’’ Brownie Blue said 
**T will call the brownie king to help her. "’ 

IV 

The brownie king was sorry, too. 

He did not know what to do. 

He thought and thought. 

‘*We must call all the fairies and brownies. 
will tell us what to do,’’ he said. 

He called all the brownies. 

He called the fairies and the fairy queen. 

Vv 

They were sorry for Tessie. 

They gave her a Magic Box. 

They put Hard Work into it. 

They put Patience and Kindness into it. 

They put Love and Hope and Trust into it. 

They put Courage and Carefulness in, too. 

‘*She will need them all in school,’’ the fairies said. 

‘*She will have a surprise when she opens the Magic 
Box,’’ the brownies said. 

Then they ran off. 


Vhiey 


VI 

Bluebird called, ‘‘Open the Magic Box! 
quick! quick! quick!’’ 

Tessie opened the box. 

Many pretty bluebirds flew out. 

They were the bluebirds of happiness. 

Brownie Blue told her to take her Mayic Box to 
school every day. 

It made her very happy. 

She soon loved school. 

The little story will prove soalluring that 
second and third grades will wish to hear it. 
One illustration shows a child in a hastily 
improvised costume relating the story at 
assembly, while another shows a third-year 
girl presenting larger bluebirds at the end 
of the month to pupils who had made 
earnest effort throughout the month. 


Open it 


Pattern for Paper Bluebirds 
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An Experiment in Applied Civics 





recalled by our readers. —THE EDITORS. 
»IN our two-room village school 
\ we had found it well to let the 


some of the responsibilities 
pertaining to their common 
welfare. With this in mind, 
we had placed the care of the yard and base- 
ment, together with certain routine school- 
room duties, in the hands of various commit- 
tees whose membership was changed every 
month or two, to give each pupil a variety of 
training and experience. The arrangement 
worked well, but out of it has come a better 
plan which is resulting in still greater inter- 
est and cooperation among the boys and girls. 

The change has been brought about largely 
through our history work, which is a very 
live subject with us. The fifth grade reads 
stories of our great Americans, the sixth finds 
in the tales of European history the begin- 
nings of our own; the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth, in a careful study of United States 
history, traces the development of the coun- 
try, with especial thought of the relation of 
cause and effect. All grades have, of course, 
been keenly interested in the great world 
struggle which has been brought very close 
to our homes and hearts by the call to the 
Service of many young men of our community, 
among them our school superintendent. Cor- 
respondence with these soldiers has given us 
much first-hand information regarding their 
camp life, and has so stimulated 
the enthusiasm of the children that 
in every patriotic drive the school 
has gone ‘‘over the top’’ gallantly. 

We have, therefore, become well 
acquainted with people whose ideal 
was and is democracy. We have 
studied the establishment and 
growth of democratic government 
in Greece and followed its varying 





‘ 


fortunes through Europe, up tothe 
discovery of America. We have 


thrilled at the patriotism of our 
forefathers as they fought to gain a 
‘‘vovernment of the people, by the 
people, and for the people,’’ and, 
moreover, we have ‘‘highly  re- 
solved’’ to do all in our power to 
help ‘‘make the world safe for de- 
mocracy.’’ With all this in our 
thought and, indeed, in the very 
air, it seemed imperative that we 
provide for a more democratic form 
of school government, and we de- 
cided to hold, each term in the 
grammar room (grades five to nine), 
a school meeting for the election of 
school officers and the adoption of 
necessary rules and regulations. 
The chairman of our school board 
became much interested in our proj- 
ect and gave us valuable informa- 





children themselves shoulder 


BY GRACE CLEE SMITH 





Our attention was first directed to the remarkable work Miss Smith is doing for rural children 
by an article that appeared in the ‘Outlook?’ 
tributed several noteworthy papers to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans which are probably 


in July, 1916, Since then Miss Smith has con- 


tion and helpful advice regarding the con- 
ducting of our school meeting, which, as 
far as practical, was to be modeled upon the 
local town meeting. 

As there were no regular officials to attend 
to it, the teacher wrote and posted the war- 
rant one week before the meeting, which was 
to be held on a Monday afternoon at one 
o’clock. There were three articles: the first 
providing for the election of a moderator; 
the second, for the election of a given list of 
school officers; the third, for the election of 
a committee to draw up rules and regulations. 

The intervening time was used to good ad- 
vantage by the pupils in discussing the pos- 
sible candidates for office. Good or poor work 
of the different committees was recalled, and 
one day the teacher, in a brief talk, showed 
the importance of considering merit alone and 
choosing the best person for the position. 

At the given hour the teacher called the 
meeting to order and read the warrant. Then 
after the appointment of tellers, the school 
proceeded to ballot for moderator. As this 
was, to most of the children, their first know]- 
edge of formal presiding, they elected the 
teacher to this office, and throughout the meet- 
ing she paused occasionally to explain the un- 
familiar forms and phrasing. The other offi- 


cers elected were aclerk, two yard wardens, 
two basement wardens, (one boy and one girl, 
in each case, ) a hall warden, a flag warden, a 
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doorkeeper, a color bearer, a bell ringer, a pen- 
cil sharpener, a paper distributor, a paper col- 
lector, two dusters, and two blackboard clean- 
ers. The children balloted for all cf these 
and election was by a plurality vote. In one 
instance there was a tie,and as one candidate 
wished to withdraw, a good opportunity was 
given to demonstrate the manner of address- 
ing the chair and receiving recognition there- 
from. When the third article was brought 
before the meeting a motion was made that 
the committee on rules be appointed by the 
chair, one member from each grade. The 
voting on this was done-by a show of hands 
and the moderator announced the committee. 
A motion to adjourn was then in order, and 
after it had been carried the children were 
given an opportunity to talk over the meeting, 
both among themselves and with the teacher. 

The next morning the officers went on duty. 
The yard wardens were busy with borrowed 
rakes and carts, and ina few days the school 
yard presented such an improved appearance 
that the before-mentioned member of the 
school board, driving by, noticed the change 
and came to help the good work by repairing 
a break in the iron fence and hauling away 
the rubbish pile. In like manner the set 
bowls in basements and hall were scrubbed 
clean. The flag was put out and taken in, 
doors were unlocked in the morning and 
locked at night, pencils were sharpened, paper 
was cared for, furniture was dusted and black- 
boards were cleaned with an enthusiasm and 
initiative unknown before. Bestof all, after 
several weeks, the officers are still doing con- 
scientious work. They seem to realize their 
obligation to the school who elected 
them, and take their responsibili- 
ties much more seriously than when 
committees were appointed by the 
teacher. 

After a meeting of the Committee 
on Rules the following list was 
posted by the chairman. 

1. Donot leave the school grounds 
without permission. 

2. Keep the school grounds clean. 

3. Do not climb on the fence. 

4. Do not throw anything toward 
the schoolhouse. 

5. Do not wash the hands in the 
bowls having drinking fountains. 

6. Do not put the hands on the 
fountains. 

7. Do not throw water on the 
basement floor. 

8. Do not run on the stairs. 

9. Keep to the right side on the 
stairs. 

10. Do not run 
schoolroom. 

11. Do not do anything to disturb 
or interrupt a class which is recit- 
ing. 

In the spring we shall attend the 
town meeting ina body, to acquaint 
ourselves still further with its his- 
toric forms and present day customs. 


in the hall or 
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“This one would have given me the most of 
all,’ thought Flip Flop. 

“T am so glad to have a valentine,’’ Chester 
Chickadee went on. ‘‘I’d heard about Peter 
Woodchuck’s party, but mother said I was too 
little to go. I was ever so disappointed, but now 
J don’t care, for I have a real valentine.”’ 

“I’m so glad you have one,” said Flip Flop 
heartily; ‘‘and I think you’d better fly straight 
home with it.” 

As soon as Flip Flop was in the house she 
told Mother Rabbity Bun all about the party. 

“Was n’t it nice that Chester Chickadee tound 
my valentine?” she said. And she quite forgot 
that she had wanted to have more valentines 
than any one else. 
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Peter Woodchuck’s Valentine Party 


By Rebecca Deming Moore 


LIP FLOP and Hippity Hop could talk of 
nothing for days but Peter Woodchuck’s val- 
entine party, to be given at Peter’s home, Hol- 
low Tree Hall. All of the out-of-door people 
that Peter knew were invited, and every one 
was to bring a valentine for some one else. 
Flip Flop could hardly keep from running all 
the way to the party, she was so excited. Every 
other minute she peeked at the valentine she 
was carrying for Fanny Field Mouse, her dear- 
est friend. It had a picture of a pretty mouse 
in the middle and the rhyme, 





This page when folded forms a booklet which may be given to children for a Sight Reading Lesson. 
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Ten Blackboard Suggestions for School Service Stars 


BY MORRIS GREENBERG, Chairman of Department of Drawing, Commercial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., and for the past seven years 


UR army of youths has done 
valiant work in behalf of Lib- 
erty Loans, Thrift Stamps, 
Red Cross and United War 
Work. The country has shown 
its gratitude through many 

acknowledgments of their loyalty for the 
cause of democracy. As teachers, however, 
we have not allowed these efforts to distract 
pupils too much from vital aims connected 
with school work. 

Now that peace has come, we must keep 
hammering at the idea that the best service 
boys and girls can give lies in the classroom ; 
that they are school-soldiers in training for 
the battle of life; that, through careful ap- 
plication to school work, they must now, more 
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Instructor of Blackboard Drawing at the New Jersey State Summer School for Teachers 


than ever, prepare themselves for the task 
that will fall on them in years to come; 
finally that those who treat their studies 
lightly are slackers. 

Have you ever thought why every war 
drive, which demanded financial sacrifices on 
the part of Americans, succeeded? Patriot- 
ism and generosity tell only part of the 
story. The leaders of these drives were good 
psychologists. They knew motives and in- 
centives which made people ‘‘come across. ”’ 
With this knowledge in mind, they flooded 
the country with appealing posters to give 
publicity to the cause. Then they gave pen- 
nants, buttons, and other recognition to those 
who responded—and there were many who 
responded more freely because of these. 
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The managers were good advertisers. They 
simply employed methods used by progressive 
teachers who know that a proper appeal to 
pupils, followed by public recognition of good 
works results in emulation and greater in- 
terest in school subjects. 

Publicity. pays. Why not therefore, use 
in the classroom one of the good ideas devel- 
oped during the war? Practically every pupil 
knows, for example, the significance of the 
service flag and the service star. Teachers 
may use a similar device to give credit to the 
school-citizens in training. Service to the na- 
tion will thus be shown on the blackboard 
rather than in the home window or in dress 
ornament. 

The illustrations offer some blackboard 
suggestions for a variety of school subjects 
and patriotic interests. The three divisions 
A-B-C of Fig. 1 are based on the red, white 
and blue jeweled service bar worn by the 
relatives of the men in the service. 

An illustration in detail will show how one 
of these may be used. Supposing that the 
teacher desires to make a drive for better 
scholarship during a certain month. A copy 
of Fig. 5 is drawn on the blackboard with 
white or colored chalks. In some cases able 
pupils can make the drawing. If there is 
little board space a cardboard may be used 
and the drawing made in ink or wax crayon. 

The pupils are curious as to the meaning 
of the device and the teacher explains: ‘‘You 
are all school-soldiers. You are being trained 
by your city and by your country to become 
good workers and intelligent citizens. This 
you may do only through earnest application 
to your work and through obedience to your 
school laws. Boys and girls who receive the 
mark ‘‘A’’ in three subjects for the coming 
month will receive aservice star.. The stars 
will be placed in the center space. The in- 
itials of the girls receiving these will be 
placed in the left hand space, and those of 
the boys in the opposite space. I am going to 


‘watch and see which side will receive more 


stars. Who knows why I have placed a lamp 
in the drawing? Tell me again what you 
must do to earn a service star.’’ 

At the end of the month, either the teacher 
or some pupil finishes the drawing, as shown 
in Fig. 5. It may be possible to obtain small 
paper stars and paste these in place. 

Fig. 1—The war is over; but the gigantic 
financial tasks are still serious. Governmen- 
tal needs will necessitate more Thrift Stamp 
drives during the coming year. The drawing 
shows how a school can stimulate interest 
through class competition. Each grade is 
given a quota. Those who attain the re- 
quired sums receive stars. Spaces A and C 
contain the records of classes represented in 
B. If the drawing is used in a classroom 
the stars would represent pupils who save or 
sell a minimum number of stamps. The de- 
vice may also be employed in buildings that 
have school banks, with the aim of encourag- 
ing thrift. 
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Fig. 2—According to reports there will be 
additional Red Cross drives during the com- 
ing year, and this drawing shows a method 
for stimulating junior membership in the 
classroom. With slight modifications it may 
also be used as a device for the school bulle- 
tin board to show membership results in the 
entire building. The central section would 
show totals reached, while the side panels 
would contain records of classes who reached 
their quota. 

Fig. 3—This drawing may be used for 
arousing emulation and adding interest in any 
patriotic campaign. 
ployed to give credit to those who memorize 
a patriotic poem or song. 

Fig. 4—In school where chronic late- 
ness occurs, punctuality service stars, with 
monthly records of the best classes, will in- 
variably bring improvement. Used in the 
classroom, these stars may be given to indi- 
viduals with perfect records, and the initials 
or full names placed in the side panels. Need- 
less to say, that once improvement is brought 
about, the necessity for the device disappears. 

Fig. 5—This drawing has already been ex- 
plained. It is simply another form of the 


Stars may also be em-_ 


honor roll, with the addition of a patriotic 
note. If the school or grade has its own 
colors, use these. Employed with modera- 
tion, color on the blackboard will give a touch 
of life to an otherwise dull room. The chalks, 
however, should be of grayed intensity. 

Fig. 6—It is a significant fact that the 
map of the world is changed as a direct re- 
sult of the service America gave to the Allies. 
On the occasion of an important term test in 
the geography of Europe, when review is 
needed, the drawing is placed on the board a 
day or two before. A minimum mark neces- 
sary for the service star is decided upon, and 
the stars and names are inserted when the 
papers are marked. Progressive teachers 
will employ this device for other purposes 
connected with the teaching of the subject. 
If greater simplicity is desired, a few merid- 
ian lines may be substituted for the drawing 
of the land divisions. 

Fig. 7—In the lower grades, or in districts 
where the children are foreigners, use this 
drawing to obtain improvement. It may be 
pointed out that it is a patriotic duty to speak 
and write correctly the language of one’s 
adopted country. Thesame device, with dif- 
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ferent wording, may be employed in spelling 
or language work, and in ungraded classes a 
star may be given for application in study. 

Fig. 8—There are times when carelessness 
in the four fundamental arithmetical processes 
results in wrong answers, even though the 
methods employed in solving the examples 
are correct. On such occasions try the scheme 
in this drawing. To obtain the best results 
it would be unwise to set a standard higher 
than 80% or 90% to obtain a star. 

Fig. 9—This drawing may be used as I sug- 
gested. The fasces is symbolic of authority, 
hence its application to behavior. This sym- 
bol is used on the new ten-cent pieces. 

Fig. 10—The war’s ending finds food 
conservation as imperative asever. This de- 
sign may be used in different ways by the 
substitution of other words or the omission 
of the drawings of the vegetables. In rural 
districts the idea might be employed to en- 
courage garden cultivation. In city schools 
service stars may represent those who work 
on farms during vacation periods. 

In these drawings, writing may be sub 
stituted for lettering. The lettered forms, 
however, are more attractive. 


Some Helps in Teaching Upper Grade Penmanship 


BY MARY R. BARNETTE, 


a) ENMANSHIP teachers should 
study the science and psychol- 
ogy of seeing, for there are 
pairs and pairs of eyes in 
school that seeing, see not. 
‘ To these many scores of eyes 
the engraved writing in the copy books is a 





Pam oS 


Teaching the Pupil to Visualize 


lifeless ideal, and, as such, means absolutely 
nothing. It is under the guidance and in- 


spiration of a living teacher that this lifeless 
model becomes pregnant with interest -and 
meaning. Through drill and rhythmic rep- 
etition, description and skillful demonstra- 
tion, patience and perseverance does the 


Teacher of Penmanship, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, and University of Virginia Summer School 


teacher win the attention and enthusiasm of 
the class, and thereby secure the desired 
results. 

In learning to write, perception, or mental 
writing, should precede the motor act. Give 
the pupil a clear and definite perception of 
a letter, and you may depend upon skillful and 
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efficient performance on-his part. 
be borne in mind, however, that repetition in- 
volving only muscular reaction will not bring 
returns. There must be stimulation of the 
mental activities; the pupil’s judgment must 
be trained and exercised and his will brought 
into active play. 

The writing teacher can make use of three 
avenues of approach to the brain—-sight, 
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Figure Il 


teuch, and motion. Pupils gather knowledge 
through their ears from the teacher’s descrip- 
tion of a letter, through their eyes from 
visualization, and through their muscles from 
motion. 


FORM BUILDING 


After the form of a letter has been taught, 
and the pupil made to visualize it correctly, 
mental and motor co-ordination should be 
brought about. Automatization of this men- 
tal and motor association will require months 
of patient practice and drill, that is, if we 
expect our students to write according to 
modern standards. 

Before presenting any lesson in form build- 
ing, posture should receive vigilant atten- 
tion. Begin every lesson by alluding to it, 
and if necessity arise, speak of some phase 
of it during the lesson period. Let your 
criticism be kind and constructive rather than 
harsh and destructive—‘‘Jane always sits 
well’’; ‘‘John, I am pleased to see your im- 
provement’’; ‘‘Susan, your page is beau- 
tifully neat. ’’ 


It should 


It is well to precede letter or word prac- 
tice with a few general and many specific 
movement drills. » General movement drills, 
such as the direct and reverse ovals and the 
oblique straight line, have a bearing upon, 
not one,‘ but all letters, while specific drills 
relate to some particular letter. The purpose 
of the specific drill is to make the transition 
from general drills to the production of letter 
forms. 

In upper grades where pupils have ac- 
quired skill in general movement drills, very 
little time should be devoted to their further 
practice. Five or ten minutes will suffice. 
Iixcessive practice on general movement drills 
is harmful because it results in muscular 
(neural) overstimulation, resulting in a move- 
ment that will be erratic and difficult to 
control, 


While the special object of the lesson under 
consideration is to teach the word ‘‘gain- 
ing,’’ I should begin with practice on the one 
space direct compact oval, line 1, Figure I. 
Complete it in two minutes, counting by tens 
to four hundred at the rate of two hundred 
down strokes per minute. Have pupils ob- 
serve its shape, slant, quality of line, and 
compactness. 

In line 2 we have a specific movement drill; 
it relates directly to the form of g. Make 
three or four lines of this large tracer exer- 
cise, extending one space above 
and one be low the base line. 
Retrace each about five times, 
with an easy, elastic movement. 
This will give pupils a clear 
mental picture of the letter, and 
they will also get the right idea 
of the motion. Follow this study 
and practice of small g in line 8. 
Call out by description or ques- 
tioning the following important 
points: the top of g is like small 
a, the bottom like 7. Curve the 
first stroke more than the second. 
Close the letter at the top and 
cross it on the base line. Make 
the loop full and round at the 
bottom. It should be one-fourth 
space above the line and three- 
fourths below. Space evenly and 
count 1, 2, 3, 4, at the rate of 
forty-five letters to a minute. 

Before we can expect pupils to 
do their informal written work 
well with muscular movement, 
we must train them in word writ- 
ing. There are several salient 
features to which their attention 
should be directed. Take the 
word ‘‘gaining,’’ line 4. Study 
the beginning and ending strokes, 
the width of the letters and the 
spaces between them. Illustrate 
the motion to be used by writing 
it on the board. Call attention 
to the slant and height. Point out the 
upper and lower turns, and study the con- 
necting strokes. 

Next, practice for correct speed. However 
perfect the form may be, it is not of much 
value commercially unless it is written with 
ease and speed. All standard instruction 
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books now indicate the correct rate of speed 
for each drill. 

While the counting for letters is easy on 
account of the rhythmic repetition, the 
counting for words is a little difficult. The 
movement required in writing the word ‘‘gain- 
ing’’ may be regulated by spelling it thus: 
g-a-i-n-i-n-g. The horizontal lines of vary- 
ing lengths placed over the letter indicate 
that the sound must be more prolonged over 
some of the letters than others. 

In spelling out a word, slightly check the 
motion where there is a sudden reversal in 
the direction of the movement. This takes 
place at the top of g anda. Unlessa begin- 
ner in muscular movement checks the motion, 
he loses control and rushes through the word 
at the same rate of speed for all letters, His 
writing will be full of loops like line 1, 
Figure II. When the whole class can write 
the word at the desired rate of speed, direct 
attention to the technical errors. 

There will be serious faults that need anal- 
ysis and correction. For example, the writ- 
ing may appear as that inline 2. The qual- 
ity of the line is heavy and tremulous, prov- 
ing that the movement was labored and slow. 
Cooperate with the pupil until he attains the 
correct rhythm and speed. To accomplish 
this, it will oftentimes be necessary to sac- 
rifice form for freedom. In truth, there isa 
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transition stage through which each learner 
must pass. During this so-called stage, his 
writing will be wobbling and uncertain. It 
is entirely due to uncontrolled motion, and 
can be overcome only by persistence and strict 
adherence to the formation of correct writing 


(Continued on page 64) 
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This design 1s planned for children to trace and color trom 
hectographed models furnished by the teacher When com- 
pleted, :t may be mounted on an appropriate mat, and taken 
home to be hung on the wall 

If the tracing 1s made on Japanese Rice Faper, the completed 
design may be made into a Window Transparency. Cut a 
cardboard frame as shown, and cover with two 12*3° and 
two 129% 3" Strips of colored paper folded lengthwise. through 
the center and mitred at the corners. [fount the colored 


tracing in the frame before pasting the folds over on the 
bach of the frame. 
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Duplicates of this double page poster mailed 
to any address, postpaid, at 40 cents a 
dozen. Noorders for less than one dozen, 
but if desired orders may be made up of 
an assortment of these posters and the 
Mother Goose Outlines, as shown on page 
31, at the prices quoted for each. Both of 
these features appear in our pages every 
month 
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THE ALLIES’ POSTER 
Carbon or hectographed copies of these outlines may be 
given to children to trace, color, cut, and mount. Uncle 
Sam wears a gray hat, blue coat, and a red and white 
striped shirt and trousers. His hatband is blue with 
white stars. Little Belgium, marked B, has a white cap 
and yoke, black bodice and skirt, blue apron and stock- 
ings, and a black collar with a gold clasp. French Alsace, 
marked A, has light-brown hair and wears a white dress 
and stockings. Her ribbon, bodice, apron, and shoes are 
black. The apron has a gay embroidered band. The flag: 
of Belgium is black, yellow, and red; that of France, blue 
white, and red. Outline heavily after painting. Mount 
as shown in the illustration on the opposite page, using: 
a strip of green oatmeal wall paper 14% by 36 inches. 


POSTER SUPPLEMENT.— Because of the frequent re- 
quests from teachers for our different Poster and Mother 
Goose pages, we have arranged to furnish a collection ot 
these in convenient Supplement form, The Supplement 
contains the following double page patterns: The Goose 
Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby's Puppies, John and His 
Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The 
Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanks- 
viving Work, Also the following Mother Goose patterns : 
Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffett, 
The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle On, Jack 
Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little 
Bo-Peep, Little Polly Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, Datfy- 
Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy Piggledy, Old 
Mother Goose, ‘lo Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pump- 
kin Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. It also con- 
tains a Poster, reproduced in full size and in colors, show- 
ing how to mount and color the patterns, Bound in heavy 
paper covers, postpaid, 60 cents, 
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Learning Science Through Doing Science 


BY HELEN E. 


TEACHER was found pre- 

senting the physics of the 

force pump to a fifth grade 

class by telling them about 

it. Interest had long before 

reached the vanishing point. 
The class was failing to learn anything ser- 
viceable about the force pump, and in addi- 
tion their natural scientific interest was in 
a fair way of being destroyed. 

A change in method was made that brought 
results. The next day the lesson was started 
by an inquiry as to what pupils had force 
pumps in their homes or yards. Atonce there 
was interest. Some pupils were not clear as 
to whether their pumps were force pumps or 
some other variety. This necessitated an ex- 
amination and explanation of a laboratory 
pump brought into the class. Naturally, that 
evening home pumps were examined, and the 
next day a complete list was made without 
difficulty. 

In making this list several pupils reported 
that their pumps were -out of order. The 
teacher immediately suggested that where 


practicable these pumps be brought to school , 


where an attempt to discover the difficulty 
would be made. Several out-of-order pumps 
were brought. The pupils were so filled with 


the desire to discover points at which these: 


pumps needed repair, and to make the re- 
pairs, that they were driven 
from the room at lunch time 
with difficulty, and as soon as 
the doors were opened in the 
afternoon the pumps' were 
again surrounded by a group ¢ 
A tub of water made it possi- 
ble to try these pumps, and the 
faces of the class when a dif- 
ficuity was discovered and re- 
moved were a joy in them- 
selves, 
Following this it was plan- 
ned to have an exhibition of 
homemade pumps, the only 
rule being. that no _ person 
should buy anything to go into 
them. A most wonderful and 
homogeneous exhibit was the 
result. Glass tubes, tin tubes, 
pill boxes, and any ‘‘old con- 
trivance’’ which could be made 
to work were used for cylinders. 
Corks wrapped with cord or 
cloth were used for piston 
heads, wire for piston rods, 
and pennies or marbles for 
valves. 
The difference in results 
between the two methods 
above described is but one 
illustration of what can be ac- 
complished by teaching ele- 
mentary science through doing. 
Every scientific problem worth 
the doing in the elementary 
grades is a practical one, and 


PURCELL, 


should be developed througn practical 
means. ‘Too often the teaching of science 
is far removed from the natural interests or 
inclinations of the child. His materials are 
bought and placed before him, and the whole 
process results in a deadening instead of 
a quickening of scientific interest and gen- 
eral initiative. 

A fifth grade class studying science, after 
an examination of two or three type cells, 
decided that they could make cells for them- 
selves, and a list of the necessary material 
was made. Immediately search began for ma- 
terial. An old copper teakettle unearthed 
in a back yard with some discarded zine stove 
mats furnished an abundance. Each child 
brought a glass or bottle from home and after 
some experiments with vinegar, sulphuric 
acid was obtained from the laboratory. In 
using this material another scientific prob- 
lem developed through the fact that the first 
cells made were not successful. One boy 
with an inquiring turn of mind discovered 
that his cell worked after he had carefully 
cleaned the zine of grease and impurities. 

This class learned to connect their cells 
parallel and in series, and learned the type of 
work that was best done through either. The 
test of a cell was its effect upon a compass, 
and the joy of the class when their connected 
cells rang a doorbell was beautiful to be- 
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: Let us have faith that right 
of amateur pump menders. ‘y makes might,and inthat faith Iet 
 ustothe end, dare todo our duty 


as we understand it. 
Avraham Lincoln. 


Institute for Public Service, New York City 


hold. This class also made telegraph instru- 
ments, using odd pieces of board from the 
manual training department for frames, with 
pieces of tin from baking powder -boxes 
and scraps of wire brought from home for 
the remainder of the apparatus. Armatures 
were made from soft nails wound with wire. 
As a result of this study, several boys made 
telegraphic connections between their houses. 

This same class studied electric doorbells 
through repairing out-of-order bells in their 
homes. Cells were tested and a number of 
bells were detached and brought to school. 
In some cases where it did not seem best to 
detach the bell, after the class had repaired 
the bells brought to school, the pupil who 
had a defunct bell in his home was able to 
repair it without assistance, or with the help 
of one of the more expert bell repairers. In 
fact, the fame of this class as repairers of 
electric bells spread to such an extent that 
requests for help came from outsiders. In 
each case a committee of boys visited the 
house from which the call came, found the 
difficulty, and removed it. 

A study of sound is often theoretical and 
unmeaning to the child in the grades. A 
seventh grade class in Public School 168, 
Brooklyn, learned the principles of sound 
through making musical instruments. Dif- 
ferent kinds of instruments were made by 
the pupils and included the 
violin and the phonograph. 
While these products were not 
finished or polished, it is doubt- 
ful if any boy with a new, 
high-priced phonograph was 
ever filled with the joy that 
shone from the faces of these 
boys when their phonographs 
‘‘worked. ’’ 

Elementary chemistry is 
another subject that frequently 
fails to hit the mark. In one 
class the chemical combination 
of grease and lye was discussed, 
but the fact that the result 
was soap was never men- 
tioned. One class studied this 
chemical principle through 
making soap which they sent 
to the people in devastated 
regions in France. Grease for 
the purpose was saved in the 
homes of the pupils, and lye 
was obtained through allowing 
water to drip through ashes, 

In this time of coal conserva- 
tion no better study in chemis- 
try and physics can be made 
than that of furnaces and coal 
consumption. A comparison of 
the space to. be heated, tem- 
perature kept up, size and cost 
of furnaces, and the consump- 
tion of coal will have its effect 
in the homes upon types of 
furnaces used and methods of 
coal saving. 
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Mother Goose Outline to Color 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this outline may be given to children to trace, color, and mount. Yellow haired ‘‘Son John’’ wears a blue suit with a 
white collar. His stockings are black. The couch may be dull light rose and the cat white. The subject of the March outline will be Hot Cross Buns. 












Diddle, diddle, dumpling, my son John 
Went to bed with his breeches on; 

One stocking off, and one stocking on, 
Diddle, diddle, dumpling, my son John. 
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Duplicates of this page mailed to any address, post- 
paid, at 20 cents a dozen. No orders for less than 
one dozen, but if desired orders may be made up of 
an assortment of Mother Goose Outlines and the 
double page posters, as shown on pages 28 and 29, 
at the prices quoted for each. Both of these fea- 

tures appear in our pages every month. 
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Four Lessons in First Aid Instruction 


Outlines That May Serve as a Basis for Profitable and Interesting Early Morning Exercises 





Lesson IV 
WHAT TO DO FOR INJURIES WHEN 
THE SKIN IS CUT OR BROKEN 

When the protective covering of the skin 
is cut or broken through, the injury is usually 
called a wound. 

Wounds are classed as: 

1. Cuts (incised wounds). 

2. Torn (or lacerated) wounds. 

3. Punctured wounds, 

Cuts— 

These are made by knives, glass, or sharp 
instruments. 

Torn Wounds— 

In these the skin and tissues are torn or 
crushed rather than cut. They are made by 
machinery, by the victim’s being run over or 
struck by a wagon or automobile, or street or 
railway car, or by the blow of a blunt in- 
strument. 

Punctured Wounds— 

These are deep wounds made by sharp- 
pointed articles such as splinters of wood, 
nails, daggers, bayonets, etc. A bullet wound 
is an example of a punctured wound. 

Many wounds of this kind which happen 
in ordinary life are due to carelessness, es- 
pecially bullet Wounds. ‘‘I didn’t know it 
was loaded,’’ is no excuse. 

Why is it wrong to poirft a pistol or gun 
at any one, even in play? 

All wounds where the skin is cut bleed 
more or less. We may think about them 
under two heads. 

1. Ordinary wounds which bleed little, or 
in which the bleeding is not dangerous. 

2. Wounds which bleed severely, and in 
which the bleeding is dangerous. 

Before taking up the treatment of wounds, 
it is necessary to know something about 
germs, 

Germs— 

In treating wounds great care must be 
taken to prevent the entrance of disease 
germs. Everything that touches a wound 
should be perfectly clean. Otherwise, these 
unseen enemies will get into the wound, 
cause inflammation, and prevent the wound 
from healing. Germs will often turn a little 
cut into a great deep sore. 

Germs are everywhere-—on the hands, the 
clothing, in the dust, and on the ground. As 
long as the skin is unbroken they cannot 
enter; but as soon as the skin is cut or 
’ broken entrance is easy. 

From this you can understand why the 
wound should not be touched by the hands 
or by a piece of cloth unless it is perfectly 
sterile. Sterile means free from germs. The 


sterile gauze or cheesecloth sold at drug stores 
is safe to use, but the part placed on the 
wound must not be touched by the hands, 
nor must it have come in contact with dust. 
Any cloth that has been washed and ironed 
is quite safe, however, if it has not been used. 
The surface which has been folded inside 
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should come next the wound. 


The disease germs which we dread most in- 


cases of wounds are the germs of blood poi- 
soning and lockjaw (or tetanus). 

You see that we cannot be tuo careful. If 
a perfectly clean dressing cannot be had, it 
is better to leave the wound exposed to the air. 

It helps a small wound to bleed freely, be- 
cause the blood washes out any germs that 
may have been on the knife or the thing that 
made the wound. 

Treatment of Wounds in. Which Bleeding is 
not Severe— 

If the wound is deep or covers a large sur- 
face, send for the doctor atonce. Evenif the 
wound does not appear serious, it is better to 
be on the safe side and have a doctor look at it. 

Remove the clothing so as to expose the 
wound. Cut or rip it if necessary. Do not 
touch the wound, nor allow the patient to 
touch it. 

Do not hurry. The air will not infect the 
wound. 

If the doctor may be looked for quickly, ' 
nothing further need be done except to make 
the patient comfortable until he arrives. 

If you must _Wait for the doctor, apply a 





Using a Tourniquet 


perfectly clean piece of gauze to the wound 
at once, and bandage it in place. This will 
protect the wound and usually, will stop the 
bleeding. 

If the patient is faint, have him lie down 
with his head low, and treat for shock, if any. 

Do not wipe off the blood unless you have 
a surgically clean cloth with which to do so. 

Slight Cuts— 

Touch with iodine; 
and water—equal parts. 

If the edges are far apart strap together 
with narrow strips of adhesive plaster across 
the wound. Wrap in sterile gauze. 

Splinters— j 

Open the wound with asterile needle. Pull 
the splinter out from the direction in which 
it entered. Apply iodine. 

If under the nail, cut the nail ina V-shape 
at the point where the splinter entered.. Use 
tweezers if you have them, or a penknife. 
To make the needle or the tweezers sterile, 
dip in iodine, or pass through a flame. 

Iodine is the best first-aid remedy because 
it is a germicide which will not destroy the 
tissues, 

Nosebleed— 

The head is upright. Raise the arm on 


alcohol; or vinegar 





‘the side which bleeds. Loosen the collar. 
Apply ice inacloth to the bridge of the nose 
and the back of the neck. Put a roll of 
paper under the upper lip. 

Snuff cold tea up the nose; or salt water 
—one teaspoonful to a cup of water; or the 
same of powdered alum. 

If the bleeding continues, tie a small wad 
of cotton with athread; dip it in peroxide of 
hydrogen and plug the nostril by pushing the 
cotton gently with a pencil. The thread is 
used to withdraw the cotton. “ 


Powder Wounds— 

These are dangerous because powder car- 
.ries germs of tetanus or lockjaw. 

Wash the'skin. Paint with iodine. Apply 
vaseline. This loosens the bits of powder, 
which may be washed off the next day. 

All powder wounds should be seen and 
treated by a doctor because of the danger of 
lockjaw. 

Heavy Fall— 

In case of a heavy fall, where the skin has 
been scraped in the dirt, wash the wound 
with hot water and pure soap, such as castile. 

Paint with iodine and bandage a piece of 
sterile gauze over the scraped surface. 

Severe Bleeding— 

See Lesson I—The Heart, Arteries, and 
Veins. 

Treatment—) 

Send for the doctor at once. While wait- 
ing, try to stop the flow of blood. 

If the blood is dark and comes in a slow, 
even flow it is from a vein. 

If the wound is in a limb, raise the limb. 
Tie-a cloth around between the end of the 
limb and the wound. Or use a tourniquet, 
loosening it in one hour. The cloth should 
be tied between the end of the limb and the 
wound because in venous bleeding, the blood 
is returning to the heart. 

If the blood is bright red and comes in jets 
or spurts, an artery has been cut. 

Elevate the wounded part; tie a cloth 
tightly around the limb between the wound 
and the body. Or use a tourniquet, loosening 
itinone hour. If not loosened there is danger 
that gangrene or mortification will set in. 

The pressure of the cloth must be applied 
between the wound and the body because the 
arterial blood is flowing from the heart. 

A Tourniquet (turn-e-ket) is a constricting 
band or strap used to stop bleeding. Usually 
a triangular bandage is folded into a scarf and 
tied loosely around the limb, then twisted. 
A heavy rubber, necktie, garter, or ropé may 


‘be used in an emergency. 


To Apply a Tourniquet— 

Place a small pad as nearly over the artery 
as possible and a little above the wound. A 
round stone, a rubber, a cork, or any similar 
article, may be used as a pad. This should 
be covered with a small piece of cloth to pre- 
vent bruising theskin. Using the triangular 

(Continued on page 69) 
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©>IN February occur the birth- 
days of both Washington and 
Lincoln, so that it seems fit- 
ting our attention be given to 
ww things patriotic. The seven- 

" teenth of February, the day 
midway between these two birthdays, has 
been celebrated in some places as Patriot’s 
Day. Many old Court Dances, Colonial 
Dances, Song-Plays, and stories of a patri- 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Children with Leader Singing a Patriotic Song and Acting It in Pantomime 


Stately Dances and Patriotic Song-Plays 


BY ANNA STEWART FOX, Director of Physical Education, State Normal Training School, Danbury, Conn. 


otic nature which may be effectively drama- 
tized have proved valuable for presentation 
and also for class work, as a meahs of incul- 
cating a real spirit of patriotism in children. 


CHELSEA REACH (COURT DANCE) 
I 


This is an English dance of the sixteenth 
century, Four couples form a hollow square, 
one couple standing on aside. All face cen- 
ter. Partners join hands. Beginning with 
right foot, walk toward center with three 
steps and point with left foot towerd left. 
Starting with left foot, walk backward to 
places with three steps and point right, end- 
ing face to face with partners, with sides to- 
ward center. Beginning with right foot, 
each, going to right, passes partner with three 
steps and points left, at the same time look- 
ing at partner over left shoulder. Return to 
places, beginning with left foot and end with 
backs to center, while pointing. This entire 
step is repeated going away from center and 
returning to places, passing partners, and re- 
turning to places, ending with faces toward 
center. Three counts of music are given to 
each step, which means that 
two steps may be taken to 
each measure. It will be nec- 
essary to use the first music 
repeated for the first step of 
the dance. 

fh 

First and third couples ad- 
vance to center,, beginning 
with inside foot and taking 
three steps. Just as they meet 
in center, they turn backs to 
partners, clap hands, point 
outside foot sideways, and 
bend slightly from the hips 
over pointing foot. Those in 
center are facing side couplcs. 









THE SIXTH OF A SERIES OF PLAYS, GAMES, DANCES, AND FESTIVALS 


While first and third couples do this second 
and fourth couples turn partners in place, and 
finish facing those in center. (Two meas- 
ures.) Give right hands across just as all 
now face and turn around with three steps 
and point. In this the inside couples be- 
come the outside couples. Then give right 
hands to partner (not original partner for 
couples one and three but for couples two 
and four) and cross over with three steps 
and point. Give left hands to ones now op- 
posite, make a complete turn, finishing in 
same place as where standing when the left 
was given to this person; take three steps 
and point to go half-way, and three steps and 
point to continue to places. Give right hand 
to own partner, turn partner into place, gen- 
tleman back in original places. All bow. 
This uses the second music with the repeat. 


III 


Join hands in lines of four. Head couples 
part and are opposite each other. Side cou- 
ples are side by side in center of lines. Begin- 
ning with right foot, lines move toward each 
other with three steps and point left. Return 





Court Dance—‘‘Four Couples Form a Hollow Square” 
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to places. Partners pass each 
other and return to places. 
Lines move away from each 
other and return to places. 
Partners pass each other and 
return to original places, fin- 
ishing with hands joined and 
with sides toward center of 
square. This uses the first 
music with its repetition. 


IV 

Partners turn with three 
steps and a point; lady has 
back to center; continue with 
three steps and a_ point; 
gentleman has back to center. 
Gentlemen join right hands 
across in center and take 
threes teps and point, three 
steps and point. Ladies move in opposite di- 
rection around on the outside and meet part- 
ners on opposite side. Partners turn as in 
the beginning of this step, finishing with 
ladies in center. They join right hands in 
center. With three steps and a point con- 
tinue to original places. Gentlemen move 
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around on the outside. When partners meet, 
instead of bowing to each other, each bows 
to person on the other side from his partner. 
This forms a square on the diagonal. 


V 


Join hands with this new 
partner, take three steps and 
point into the center, and 
return to places, finishing 
face to face with 
toward the center. Pass 
partners with three steps and 
point. This will bring gen- 
tlemen face to face with still 
another partner. Continue 
with three steps and point 
until each meets the lady who . 
was next place to his left at 
the beginning of this step. 
This step is repeated until 
original partners meet. They 
turn and end with a bow. 
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Minuet—‘‘Gentlemen Kneel on Right Knee. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





MINUET 
I 


Partners join inside hands high. They ad- 
vance around the room or platform and down 
through the center. Beginning with the foot 
away from partner point, step, and hold (one 
measure), finishing in places with a deep 
curtsy as follows: Each slides right foot for- 
ward, the gentleman slightly in back and to 
the left, right hands and left hands joined. 
Hold for two measures. The lady then steps 
back with left foot, with right, foot, and 
curtsies while the gentleman bows in place. 
This leaves a double line formation with part- 
ners facing each other. (The curtsy takes 
four measures. ) 


{I 


Join right hands high and beginning with 
right foot, take point and step six times 
around each other and finish with a curtsy in 
each other’s place. (Eight measures.) Con- 
tinue same to original places. (Eight meas- 
ures.) Repeat toleft. (Sixteen measures. ) 


Ill 
Gentlemen kneel on right knees. Ladies 
walk around with point and step to own 
places. Gentlemen rise. Both curtsy. (Eight 
measures.) Repeat to left. (Sixteen meas- 
ures. ) 
IV 
.Two couples together join right hands 
across the center. Beginning with the right 
foot take point and step six times and curtsy 








“The Parade”—Song-Play in Which the Children Express the Song in Pantomime 


Ladies Walk Around with Point and Step’’ 


February 191y 


to neighbor instead of tc 
partner. (Eight measures. ) 
Continue and finish with 
curtsy, to partner. (Eight 
measures.) Repeat to left. 
(Sixteen measures. ) 


V 


Lady slides left, facing 
left, and gentleman sli‘es 
right, stepping in back <i 
partner. Walk four steps 
forward. (This will use 
four measures.) Ladies walk 
around partners, beginning 
left, and both curtsy. (Four 
measures.) Finish facing in 
opposite direction and repeat 
step. (Eight measures. ) 


Vi 
Exit with the first step. 
SONG-PLAYS 

Song-Plays are valuable for several rea- 
sons: they are singing games of a pantomimic 
type, giving a means for dramatic expression ; 
they offer a splendid opportunity for march- 
ing; they foster a sense of patriotism; they 
provide for good exercise in a short space of 
time. 








The Parade 


French Folk Song 
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THE PARADE 


While the children sing ‘“‘The Parade’’ 
they march around the room and up and 
down the aisles, expressing the ideas in pan- 
tomime. The leader may carry 
a flag or all may carry flags. 


THE PARADE 


Rataplan, soldier man! 

Bands a-playing, 

Trumpets braying, 

Tum-te-tum, hear the drum, 

See the marching columns 
come. 

Rum-te-um-a-tummer, 

Rolls the jolly drummer, 

See them go, marching so, 

Waving banner, 

Gallant manner. 

Rataplan, if I can, 

I shall be a soldier man. 


NOTE: ‘‘The Parade’”’ is taken 
from the ‘‘Progressive Music 
Series, Book One,’’ by permission 
of Silver, Burdett & Company, Pub- 
lishers. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 











Billy Goat Gruff Jointed Toy 


Cut the parts from heavy construction paper for a paper toy. For a wooden toy use thin boards and a jig saw, fastening the parts not too closely 
together with round-headed screws. Fasten the parts of the paper toy together with round-headed brass paper fasteners. In the absence of fasteners, 
use bits of string knotted on each side. 
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Read What These Prominent Educators Say 


F. A. OWEN, Publisher of Normal Instructcr-Primary Plans, says : 
“The plan of the company is ideal, Its policies assure Teachers a fixed income in 
the event of Sickness, Quarantine or Accident, I recommend it to all teachers,” 


EDITH A. LATHROP, Assistant in Rural Education, U. S. Bureau of Education, says: 
“Holding, as I do, a position that requires travel, I consider protection in case of 

accident a necessity. I selected the T. C. U. because it gave me the benefits of both 

accident and sickness for a sum that other companies investigated required for accident 

alone.” 

DR. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor of Journal of Education, Boston, Mass., says: 

“So faras we know, the best provision for such an emergency is the Teachers Cas- 
ualty Underwriters of Lincoln, Neb. When a tcacher is well and has an income, it is 
comparatively easy to make a sacrifice that will provide for catastrophe. It is a case in 
which you win whether you win or lose. If you do not meet the catastrophe you are 
in luck, and if you do you are in luck. ‘Heads or tails’ you win.” 

FRED M. HUNTER, Superintendent of Schools, Oakland, Cal., says: 

“The Teachers Casualty Underwriters are all right. They are an old line company 
and backed by some of the squarest and best business men in Lincoln. I know person- 
ally the officers and management of the company. You can rely upon them absolutely. 
I have a policy, myself, with them. I have never known them to fail to come squarely 
up to their obligations,” 

ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, Editor of Sierra Educational News,San Francisco, says : 

“One thing impressed me—that was regarding the claim of Elton Fulmer, and the 
manner in which the case was handled, the claim being paid so promptly. This is an 
indication of the business-like way in which you conduct the Underwriters.” 


What the T. C. U. WILL DO for YOU 


you will be paid $11.67 a week 

when you are quarantined, so that 
your salary is stopped. This insures 
your income. Regular policy pays for quar- 
antine after first week; special policy pays for 
one or more days of quarantine. 












you will be paid $50.00 a month 
when you are disabled by sickness or 


accident. (It pays for days — weeks — or 
months~whether your salary continues or 
not: Forinjury,for twelve months from date 
of disability ; : for sickness that confines you to 
the house, for six months.) This will help you 
to pay your doctor and your nurse, and other you may receive the following instead 


bills which come with sickness or injuries. . . Pp 
No benefits paid unless attended by physician of monthly indemnity, if you prefer: 















atleast = a week. Broken Arm, above elbow - _ §$ 85.00 
you will be paid $25.00 a month Broken Arm, below elbow - 50.00 
for a period of illness that does not Broken Leg » ry . 100.00 
confine you to the house but keeps you Broken Knee-cap x 75.00 
from your work. This will pay board : ° 
while you get weH and aoe” von widest Broken Collar-bone - Z - 50.00 
have to overtax your strength by returning to Dislocated Shoulder,Elbow or Wrist 60.00 
work before you should. Dislocated Ankle a , a 60.00 
OPERATION Benefits will be paid you Dislocated Knee - . a 35.00 
in addition to other benefits after Surgeon bills for minor accidents 
your policy has been maintained in con- not'to exceed cS eee 11.67 





tinuous force for one year. 
Abscess, Boil, Felon - - - $ 2.00 


Eye, Ear, Nose or Threat . 5.00 
Removal of both Tonsils - - 10.00 





I" pays for accidental loss of 
In the Annual Increase Insurance after 
First Year for Five Years ‘Fifth Year 










Bronchotomy, Laryngotomy - 15.00 Life $1000 $100.00 $1,500 
Appendicitis, Goitre, Hydrophobia, Both hands 1000 100.00 1,500 
Kidney, Mastoiditis, Tetanus - 25.00 Both feet 1000 100.00 1,500 
HOSPITAL BENEFIT - A 20% in- Both eyes 1000 100.00 1,500 
crease in monthly sick benefits for One hand 500 50.00 750 
two months when you are confined in an One foot 500 50.00 750 
established hospital, || One eye 333 33.33 ‘500 






ALL BENEFITS DOUBLED FOR TRAVEL ACCIDENTS 
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That has been a very important question wi 
America during the past few months. 

Many of them have had reason to thank their ownjfughtf 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters to help carry the financial Men of 

Thousands of others have had to carry the burden alone, an@jmany c 
for the past few y-ars, have been too inadequate to permit of the accuntiion of 1 

Every little while some Teacher, struggling bravely through t#nancial 
“Why did you not let me know of your organization before ?” 

That is the purpose of this large advertisement—to bring 
now have—today—to assure yourself of an income when you are sick ¢ 

Many physicians predict another serious outbreak of Influ 
protected—for too many are prone to put off until the future that whi 

However, there are many others who will heed this announce 
to thank us for bringing this opportunity so emphatically to their attent 


T. C. U. CHECKS HAVE BEEN SENT TO TH 


Dean John L. Patterson, University of Louis- 
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Mary Bullock, Williston, N. Dak.—It gives th Johnsc 








me distinct pleasure to add a word of appre- ville, Kentucky—I take great pleasure in say- Htisfied wi 
ciation to my acknowledgment of your check ing that Isent in a claim to the Teachers’ hfluenza. 

for my recent illness. This Influenza claim Casualty Underwriters on account of an at- = quib 
isthe third time you have paid claims for tack of Influenza. The claim was promptly press. 

me, always promptly and without quibble. and satisfactorily settled. th Spence 
the ki 

Katherine Watters Henry, Norwalk, Conn. Mildred R. Bentley, Cairo, W. Va.—It was ed ig 

—During my long illness of an attack of a great comfort to me during my illness to Insurance 

Spanish Influenza, it was very gratifying to know I was a member ofthe T.C. U. I only iced med 


feel that because I was a member of the T. joined last spring and thus had met only one any cases 






U. I would receive enough money to pay my payment, but my letter telling them of my is patron 
board and help towards the doctor’s bill. I illness was answered with as much prompt- uite as ag 
know that ifI had not been protected by the ness and sympathy asitI had been an old A 
T. U. I would have worried all the time member. The epidemic ot Spanish Influenza mie E, M 
and insisted upon getting up and returning was 8o great and I knew many claims would tk you fo 
to the class room before the Doctor gave his be made so I did not expect my check very ttotmy cl 
consent, which would have proved fatal. As soon. I was thus happily surprised when fever an 
long asI have to earn my own living I hope within two weeks after posting my letter ion ton 
I shall be able toremain a member of the T. containing my claim I was in possession of a Ishall ¢ 
check covering the illness. cident or 


LESS THAN FIVE CENTS A DRY KI 


Every day we send checks to Teachers who have suffered accidents, or who h@pbeen tak 
salary and for the extra expense incurred. 

Less than a nickle a day—which is a trifling sum to pay for protection—will ing that you 
It is surely worth the slight cost, and the slight trouble involved to merely fill out the Mplication 
ment fee and premium up to February Ist. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNJER 
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f own@ughtfulness in making provision in advance for the 
incial Men of an attack of Influenza. 
one, an@jmany of them this has been a real calamity. Teachers’ salaries, 
> accunmion of much in the way of savings. 
rough t™#inancial difficulties of an unexpected sickness or accident, writes: 


ring to every Teacher who reads this magazine the opportunity you 
7 sick @arantined, or when you are accidentally injured. 

Infl #@ in March. If it comes, it will catch many Teachers still un- 
whiclfuld be done today. 


1ouncemt, and respond, and many of them may have occasion, very soon, 
attent 


iat TEACHERS—READ WHAT THEY SAY 


ouis- th Johnson, Lincoln, Nebr.—I am entire- Mildred E. Washburn, Rome, N. Y.—I have 
say- Misfied with the settlement of my claim been insured by the T.C. U. for three years. 
1ers ifuenza. The T. C. U. paid what I asked, During the recent epidemic of Influenza,J was 
1 at- cut quibbling, and with reasonable one of many to receive the benefits of being 
ptly ptness. insured by them. 
h Spence, Bethel, Ohio.— Edgar T. Robinson, Prin. of Pearl St. and 
” he kind, ausapetnenis = ba hy at Monroe St. Schools, Bridgeton, N. J.—I ap- 
wdme. This is my first experience with preciate very much your prompt settlement 
= Isurance Co., but my father who has of my claim (Influenza) without any unne- 
as iced medicine for 24 years tells me that cossary red tape. 
a any cases where he has filled out blanks Coralyn D. Browne, South Bend, Ind.—The 
4 is patrons he never knew a company to promptness and fairness with which my 
or uite as agreeable to deal with. claim was met, after three weeks of the fiu’ 
° . have led me to wish all my teacher friends 
_ mie E., Miles, St. Joseph, Mo.—I want to might know ofthe T C. U. 
. "y you for the promptness in the settle- Ada Walsh, Brooklyn, Mich.—The T. C. U. 
e 4 ny claim in my recent illness (bron- stands for fairness and promptness of settle- 
ne wever andinfluenza.) Itisa great sat- ment. I have found this true, for in just 
a ode me to have a T.C. U. policy for I eight days after Ihad mailed them my proof 
Shall always be taken care ofin case blanks, I had received full and fair settlement 


cident or illness. of my claim on account of Spanish Influenza. 


KEEPS DANGER AWAY 


been taken ill, or who have been quarantined—to help pay for the loss of 
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ill ing that you will receive a check from the T. C. U. when your time of need comes. 


lication blank on the right, and send it in today—with $2, which pays enroll- 
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406 T. C. U. Building 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 








t least one-fourth of the School Teachers of’ 
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A Check * 
From the T.CU. 


Ue Rid a triniye! 
To You 











Fill Out and Mail With $2 Enrollment Fee 

















APPLICATION—MADE A PORTION OF THE POLICY 





Date of birth ina Tasd eric acianbaanananhin deuadicnkiaaliedalmadaandaienandaabannisaauebaia ia deacnstoneatenssriaakenidosenianiaisesinintaaenens 

The annual premium for applicants 50 to 54 is $18,00; for applicants 55 to 60 $22.50, 

Weight.........cseeeeeee Height.......0 ss LE, cocccccocecoeccecs inches, Ce iiciicinienticieclacvivicdevetee ins sitkeciaadiied 

My position in school is as follows (Supt., Prin., Grade or Rural Teacher, etc.,) +--..s-:00:sesee geese ceeceeeeeersenecnnaeetnens 

My address while teaching is..........-+sesesscsssessssseserensesenssnesssrsnssssessrscercecscsssnseenensesenanensneenerersecccceessceceeeuseceneeneneassaseeeeeennnes 
(Street No, or County) (Town) State) 

My home address is...-..s++sseeeecseeeesseeeecnee:eeeseeeteecenareenensasereneene ses <asschanaiesaaenaeiasenenebanaspesecs 

Mail my policy to (Address) -......0...sscssssccssrscssssssereccsoressessserssceesssnasecsoese sees: seseseccesess 

I agree to notify the Company if I make any change in my occupation, 

My monthly salary 18 $+ecccccccscerscersereeres per month, and exceeds the gross amount of monthly incemnity 

under all pelicies carried by me, except as herein stated...-..ceeeeeeeceseeeeeeeeceeerereees ° 

I have no other Accident or Health insurance, except im (CO,)..... ccc.ceeeecceececeeeeeeeee ne caeeeeeersereene 


-s+eeeeeee for monthly indemnity of 
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In case of death pay to (full mame) ...-cccesccesssseserrereerseereerreceeens 


Relationship. .....+++-sssersesesssersrsesceesesseeseeees DAATOBB > cccccesccccccesccccccscccccccccccseeeees. coccsoeesecececesecseoecse cee: 8 ceceescenesooceseosesecees os 


My habits of life are correct and temperate; I am neither partially nor wholly blind, deaf, crippled, lame, paralyzed, 
nor have I ever had a goitre or been subject to epilepsy, fits, vertigo, or sleep walking, and in all regards I am in 





sound condition mentally and physically, except......ssssssseeessesersscerseeeeessessensennsnssnenneneneenenerse eneesneneeneneseeeeeneareesesesereneneess 


No application ever made by me for insurance has been declined, and no Accident or Health Policy issued to me has 


been cancelled, except as herein stated........:.-sssssssessssereesessesssnssseseeeesenenseaserssseess ceseeee: coseseesstees @ eeeesereeeees 


I have never received indemnity for any accident or illness, except as herein Stated... ce-ceree-ceresseeeeeeeereeseneseneeces , 





12, 


I have not now, nor have I had during the past five years, any local or constitutional disease, except as follows : 








13. 
14, My last illness Wase.-s-serssseseee soeeersreeecereceserene cs cocccceees DCCUFTOR BDOUL....0.--0c00seeeeeees s and lasted...c.cce...s. ss re 
(Nature) Date Duratio.) 
15. I have never been ruptured nor disabled by accident, except......-.-+-+--- , 
16, lam not contemplating any special journey or hazardous undertaxing, except........... ‘ 
Iam not an intemperate user of intoxicants or narcotics, 

17. Lexpressly waive, on behalf of myself or any other person who shall have or claim any interest herein, all provision 
of law forbidding any physician or other person who has attended or examined me or who may hereafter attend ox 
examine me, from disclosing any knowledge or information thereby acquired, 

If Assured be a woman: J agree not toclaim indemnity for any disability caused directly or indirectly by child-birth 
or by any disease of the breasts or of the generative organs or their appendages, or from any disease or injury fata! or 
non-fatal, of organs not common to both sexes, K 

{ understand and agree that the insurance is not effective until payment of the enrollment fee, as hereinafter 
provided, and the issuing of the policy to me while I amin good health and free from injury; that the health insurance 
commences thirty days thereafter ; that the company is not bound by any knowledge of or statements made by or to 
any agent unless written hereon; and further that if any installment or part of the annual premium, as hereinafter 
provided, shall be unpaid at the date a claim is made, said installments shall become due at once and be deducted from 
the total amount of the claim allowed. 

hereby apply fora policy and agree to pay premiums as follows so long as this policy shall be continued in force : 

00 enroll tfee to pany this application and to be paid but once, and an annual premium of $°5.00 

which may be payable annually, in cash, or in three installments of $5.00 each, due November 1, February 1, and May 1, 
of each calendar year, 

Cash paid hereon, $.-.+-.-+++-eereeeeeeeeeeeee WN ic distinckihadeanciddagdcincnadedéodavenadscobien 19 


Signed (full mame):+--..see-sesesesseessersseeeerrseeeeesnsetaneneneneeeescrece wens Anotes & 
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Schoolroom Pictures as Individual Prizes 


BY W. F. HIMMELREICH, Supervising Principal, Hudson, Wyoming 


O MUCH has been said upon 
q@ the subject of incentives that 
| one would scarcely attempt to 
add anything new. This is 
) not my object, but rather to 
present a plan whereby the 
old idea of offering prizes may be so adapted 
as to overcome some of the objections against 
this artificial stimulus to greater interest in 
school activities. 

The question has often been raised whether 
the offering of prizes does actually bring out 
the best in the competitors. It has been 
claimed, and personally I am of the same 
opinion, that the best service has been ren- 
dered to the world by those who have had no 
thought of reward. 

With the idea in mind of fostering within 
the student the true ideal of unselfishly con- 
tributing to the common welfare, yet at the 
same time giving him an added impetus by 
some arrangement of prizes, I evolved a plan 
which has been put to the test for a time 
sufficient to show results. A number of my 
co-workers are equally satisfied with the 
results, and I therefore feel free to pass it on 
to interested friends. 

In the first place the prizes are to be 
offered coordinate with school work. This 
can be done in connection with practically 
every subject ,in the curriculum. We hap- 





pened to find that the pupils in our schools 
were not as interested in and favorable to 
the subject of English as they ought to have 
been. Especially did they dread the thought 
of writing compositions. We decided to try 
our scheme in this field. 

The prizes were to be offered monthly for 
six months. Knowing that many of the 
schoolrooms lacked suitable pictures, I sug- 
gested that we offer pictures, and that the 
teachers pay for them and the framing. 
Teachers, though always willing in spirit, 
are never sufficiently reimbursed to make 
much of an outlay. However, in our case the 
group was sufficiently large so that each 
one’s share was nominal. Incidentally, I no- 
ticed that in this way the teachers were 
more keenly interested in the success of the 
project. 

Here there is plenty of opportunity for ir- 
dividuality. Where there is a manual train- 
ing class the district trustees mignt pay for 
the pictures and the students contribute their 
share by doing the framing. To the inven- 
tive supervisor or teacher there wil! open 
many ways equally as good or better. 

The first month we offered, ‘‘Washington 
Crossing the Delaware,’’ letting =!" the stu- 
dents of the eighth grade throughout the 
entire district enter the contest, by writ- 
ing a composition, limited im words but 


not in title. They could select any title the 
picture might suggest. The papers were 
judged by a central committee selected from 
the high school faculty, making the case en- 
tirely impartial, since the contest was for 
the grades. 

The pupils were told that the picture would 
be presented to the schoo! of which the suc- 
cessful one was a member, and that he fora 
memento of the event would receive a framed 
picture of ‘‘Washington Crossing the Dela- 
ware’’ suitable for his home but of smaller 
size than the schoolroom picture. 

The next month we offered another suit- 
able picture in the same manner to the 
seventh grade; and so on, until at the end 
of the term, six of the district schools were 
the proud possessors of handsome pictures. 

You can readily see the effect of this 
manner of offering prizes. In the first place 
the pupils were instrumental in beautifying 
their schoolroom—a permanent service to the 
community. In the second place, the par- 
ents were interested. Mother would refer 
visitors to Mary’s or John’s little picture, and 
incidentally add that the district school had 
the same picture but larger as the result of 
the school contest. 

Furthermore, we got results in the com- 
position classes, 


A Study of the Statue “The Republic” 


BY EFFIE Si: ACHREST, Author of ‘‘Greek Photoplays’’ 






4 was happy in his choice of a 
| subject when he modeled his 
colossal plaster statue of 
‘‘The Republic, ’’ which stood 
in front of the Administra- 
facing the lagoon in Jackson 


tion building, 
Park, Chicago, during the World’s Fair. 
Recently a bronze replica of the statue has 
been erected. 

The patriotic appeal of the statue of ‘‘The 


Republic’ is even greater during these 
stirring times than it was when throngs of 
visitors admired it in its magnificent setting 
in the Court of Honor at the World’s Fair. 
In this statue Mr. French has taken the 
draped figure of a woman to symbolize the 
most perfect form of government, a repub- 
lic; for true womanhood represents all that 
is highest and most beautiful in life—un- 
selfishness, purity, truth, and lofty ideals. 
The straight lines of the figure, almost 
archaic in their simplicity, lead the eye up to 
the upraised arms and back to the strong, 
sweet face of the goddess. In one hand she 


holds a globe on which is perched an eagle, 
the symbol of freedom; in the other she car- 
ries the liberty cap. 

The eagle, with outspread wings, screams 
to us of the dangers that beset republics— 





jealousy, suspicion, and the spirit of change, 
all three of which are knocking to-day at the 
door of our own republic. The liberty cap 
takes the mind back to the republics of the 
past. It stands for equality united to lib- 
erty, for unselfish, disinterested service 
without prejudice or desire for gain. It is 
the patriotic call of all republics, but its call 
is especially significant at the present time. 

Daniel Chester French was born in Exeter, 
N. H. His father was a judge in the New 
Hampshire courts. The sculptor studied with 
Thomas Ball in Florence, Italy. Returning 
to America, he finally settled in New York. 

His most famous work is ‘‘The Minute 
Man, ’’ which stands at the bridge where was 
fought the famous Concord battle at the be- 
ginning of the Revolution. It was carved be- 
fore Mr. French went abroad to study, and 
therefore is a purely American piece of work. 

Mr. French is the designer of the bronze 
doors for the Boston Public Library; the 
statue of Alma Mater, Columbia College; 
four groups—Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America—in front of the New York Custom 
House; Abraham Lincoln, at Lincoln, Neb. ; 
General Cass, in the Capitol at Washington; 
Rufus Choate, in the Boston Court House; 
John Harvard, Cambridge, Mass., and many 
other notable works. 


Questions— 

1. Which is considered the higher form 
of art—the story-telling statue or one that 
arouses emotion through suggestion or sym- 
bolism ? 

2. What lines give dignity to the statue? 

3. Would the hands at the sides have con- 
veyed the right idea of the meaning of ‘‘The 
Republic’’ ? 

Suggestions— 

The picture on the opposite page is intended 
for class use during a study of the statue. 
Previous to the lesson it may be cut from the 
magazine, mounted on a mat, and hung on 
the exhibit screen, or merely hung without 
the addition of the mat. 

After the lessons on the statue have been 
concluded, hang the picture on the school- 
room wall, where the pupils and community 
center visitors may have the opportunity to 
study it at odd minutes. At these times the 
descriptive paragraph under the picture is 
valuable. 

It is desirable to frame the picture, so as 
to preserve it definitely. The framing will 
make a very good manual arts problem. 

The small pictures given further on in the 
magazine are designed to accompany written 
lessons, which will be conducted to suit the 
various grades. 























Aira PHN 


Photograph copyrighted by the International Film Service, Inc 


“THE REPUBLIC ” 


This statue stands in Jackson Park, Chicago, in the same spot where its original plaster model stood during the 
Columbian Exposition. It is the work of Daniel Chester French, the sculptor who, since the death of Augustus 
St. Gaudens, is said to be the leading American sculptor. In this statue Mr. French has taken the draped figure 
of a Woman to symbolize the most perfect form of government, a republic ; for true womanhood represents unself- 


ishness, purity, truth, and lofty ideals. 
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Children’s “Self Improvement Clubs” 


BY ELLA H. ROWAN, Vice-Principal Belvedere School, Los Angeles; also Teacher A4 Grade 


Children’s Bureau that espe- 






4 Ny asked last year through the 
a) 


6 ee cial attention be given to the 
. Agiohia’ health of children. Child con- 
CAN Nees — . > » 

servation is of greater impor- 

tance than food conservation, and an impera- 

tive, patriotic duty which should supersede 

all other duties of the teacher or mother of 

young children. ‘“The health of the child is 
the power of the nation. ’’ 

When and how can good health habits be 
formed? During the formative period, under 
the greatest disciplinary force in our land, 7. 
e., the school, with the cooperation of the 
parents. 

Having been asked to tell what has been 
tried in the school to train children in good 
health habits, permit me to say that a most 
remarkable dream of some years ago has been 
put into action in our school for the past four 
years and the result is a ‘‘Self Improvement 
Club.’’ This is the name given to designate 
the work being done through the rooms gen- 
erally and used as the division name for the 
fourth grade pupils, which is the lowest grade 
in which the work has been 


sented themselves last year were in connec- 

tion with: Food Conservation, Red Cross, 

Red Star, Thrift Stamps, Anti-Tobacco 

League, Anti-Can’t Society, Abstinence from 

the use of tea, coffee, gum, and rich foods. 
A committee of one boy 


Friday afternoon, every member is questioned 
and a record kept of the number of rules 
faithfully observed for the week. 

The keeping of these rules is greatly mit- 
igated by the use of printed forms published 








and one girl is appointed by 
the club president. Their 
duty is to question the mem- 
bers on their lists twice 


daily on the _ following 
points : 

1. Did you get up smil- 
ing? 


2. Did you exercise before 
breakfast ? 

3. Did you wash your 
hands and faces and clean 
your finger nails before 


coming to school ? 

4. Did you eat slowly a 
good breakfast without coffee? 

Did you brush your teeth after breakfast 
and after supper? 

6. Did you shine your shoes and comb 
your hair? 





tried. The higher grades 
dving the work are desig- 
nated as ‘‘Little Helpers’ 
Club,’’ ‘‘Sunbeam Health 
Club,’’ ‘‘Bright Star Club, ’”’ 
etc., all divisions of the 
‘Self Improvement Club, ’’ 
whose work is divided into 
the following rules, regula- 
tions, and requirements: 

Officers—President, Vice 
President, Secretary and 
Assistant Secretary. 

Aim —To be somebody, 
believe in it, strive for it, 
make it real, and have one 
hundred per cent perfect 
health. 

Motto— ‘‘Excelsior. ’’ 

Colors—Purple and gold. 

Duties—Do best work every day. Never 
cheat or tell a falsehood. Be trustworthy. 
Make others glad and happy. Bring flowers to 
brighten the room each day, 
to be given to the sick of the 
neighborhood on Friday. Do 
at least one kind deed every 
day. Learn as many good 
poems and mottoes as possi- 
ble during spare moments. 
Bathe at least once a week. 
Brush and comb hair daily. 
Wash teeth and clean finger 
nails twice daily. Keep shoes 
blackened and clothes neat 
and clean. Eat slowly and 
avoid eating anything injuri- 
ous to the health. Use no 
slang or bad words and 
often ask help from a 
Higher Power. <_#F 

Other duties which pre- 
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“Sunbeam Nature Study and Health Club” on an Outing 
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7. Have you a nandkerchief ? 

8. Did you drink a glass of water before 
each meal? 

At each club meeting, which is held every 


Part of the Eight Hundred Members of the “Liberty Bell and Bird Club” 








‘Self Improvement Club” Cleaning Nails 


by the National Association for the Study and — 


Prevention of Tuberculosis. These forms con- 
tain eight ‘‘health chores’’ for each day and 
a blank space to be checked if the ‘‘chore’’ 
is performed. In actuality, they stand for 
living a day at a time and 
building well. 

‘ This ‘Self Improvement 
Club’’ work has received 
much encouragement and 
help from visits from the 
head physician of the Health 
Department of our City 
Schools, visiting dentist, 
city nurse, State rural school 
nurse and executive secre- 
taries of the State and City 
Health Board for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis. 

‘Self control’’ and ‘‘Self 
direction’’ are, in reality, 
the paramount aims of the 
club. To the observer it is 
quite amazing how deftly the 
club president handles all unruly cases, 
for the only law or rule of the schoolroom is 
that of the club; consequently the club pres- 
ident is the disciplinarian of the room. An 
offender having been sent 
out of the room, the presi- 
dent also retires and quietly 
talks the offense over with 
him. If he is willing to 
return to the room and make 
matters right, the president 
returns with him. If not, 
he is repdrted as  ‘‘not 
ready,’’ and then the teacher 
does as she thinks best, but 
after ten weeks of club work, 
the teacher has little of con- 
sequence to do along the line 
of discipline, 

When a member fails, 
the rule is that the other 
members are not to mention 

(Continued on page 71) 
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February Blackboard Readings 
By Maude M. Grant 





GEORGE WASHINGTON 


HIS HOME 
George Washington had a beautiful home. 
It was on the banks of the Potomac River. 
Not far away was the great forest. 
Indians lived in the forest. 
George saw them every day. 
They paddled up and down the river in their bark 
canoes, 
Sometimes George played with the Indian boys. 
He liked to fish in the river. 
He liked to hunt for rabbits and wild turkeys in the 


woods. 
HANDWORK 


Cut freehand a square house of white paper. Draw 
in it oblong windows with intersecting lines to form 
small panes. Cut and color Indians, wigwams, canoes. 
Cut freehand fish, rabbits, and turkeys. 

HIS LESSONS 

George Washington learned to read and write and to 
do sums. 

A kind old man taught him. 

This old man was the sexton of the parish. 

George Washington liked to study. 

He liked to write in his copy books. 

His copy books were always very neat. 

If you ever go to the city of Washington, you can 
see George Washington’s copy books. 

They are kept in a great museum. 

HANDWORK 

Use two sheets of ‘paper each six by nine inches. 
Fold them so that the sheets measure three by four 
and one-half inches. Make a book of these pages, 
pinning or sewing them together along the fold. In 
this copy book write the alphabet, large letters and 
small. Also write the numbers up to twenty-five or 
thirty. 

HIS GAMES 
George Washington liked to play soldier. 
He had a wooden gun and sword. 
All the boys had wooden guns, 
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February Primary Hints and Helps 


George Washington showed them how to march and 
drill. 

He was always the leader because he knew how to 
do these things. 

He always played fair. 

All his friends loved him. 


HANDWORK 
Cut freehand guns and swords, and fold a _ three- 
cornered soldier-hat. Cut out a line of soldiers and 
mount on red or gray cardboard. 
HIS CHARACTER 
George Washington was a brave boy. 
He grew to be a brave man. 
He was very unselfish. 
He loved his country very much. 
He was our first president. 
He had two fine mottoes. 
One was, ‘‘ Deeds count, not words.’’ 
The other was, ‘‘For God and my country.”’ 
Everyone loves and honors this great man. 
**George Washington, first in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen.’’ 


HANDWORK 


Mount a picture of George Washington on red or 
blue mounting paper. 


POEM TO MEMORIZE 


George Washington, noble and fearless, 
So cheerful, so brave, and so true, 

So staunchly our country’s defender, 
We owe a great debt unto you. 


Without your great vision and foresight 
A nation we never would be, 

All honor and glory and praises 
From a people so grateful and free. 

















ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
HIS HOME 


Abraham Lincoln was a poor little boy. 

He lived in a log house. 

Snow often came through the cracks between the 
logs. 

His bed was only a bag of dry leaves. 

He had a good, kind mother. 

She taught him to read and write. 

He had very few books to read. 

He had aBible. He liked to read the Bible stories. 

He would lie on the floor before the big fireplace 
and read by the light of the blazing logs. 








He wrote on the fire shovel with a piece of charcoal. 
He was so poor that he had no pencil or paper. 
HANDWORK 
Draw a big fireplace. Cut freehand a fire shovel. 
Draw a log house. Cut out the drawings and mount 
on a sheet of stiff paper. 
HIS WORK 
Abraham Lincoln worked very hard. 
He cut and split rails for fences. 
He sawed wood and planted corn. 
He plowed the fields. 
He worked in a store. 
One time he went on a flatboat down the Missis- 
sippi River to New Orleans. 
Here he saw white people buying and selling black 
people, 
The black people were slaves. 
They had to work for the white people. 
Abraham Lincoln felt very sorry for them. 
He said, ‘‘This is not right.’’ 
‘“‘It is cruel to sell these people away from their 
homes and their children.’’ 
“If there ever comes a time when I can help these 
poor slaves, I will do it.’’ 
HANDWORK 
Look in newspapers and magazines and find pictures 
of Abraham Lincoln. Cut them out and mount them 
neatly on red, white, or blue mounting paper. 
HIS CHARACTER 
Abraham Lincoln was very honest. 
That means that he never cheated anyone or took 
anything that did not belong to him. 
One day when he was working ina store, he charged 
a woman too much for a bill of goods. 
When he found out his mistake, he walked three 
miles on a dark night to give back the money to her. 
He never forgot the poor black slaves. 
When he was President, he signed a paper and set 
them all free. 
At this time the people of the North and South were 
at war because of the slaves. 
Abraham Lincoln kept the North and the South to 
gether under one flag. 
That flag was our own dear Star-Spangled Banner. 
We love and honor Abraham Lincoln because he al 
ways stood for what is good and just and right. 
HANDWORK 
Draw and color a large green wreath with a flag at 
the top, and inside the wreath paste a picture of 
Abraham Lincoln. 
POEM TO MEMORIZE 


Abraham Lincoln! What strength and power 
We to his name attest! 

A mighty link that held fast bound 
The North, South, East, and West. 


From thence a mighty nation came 

To honor Lincoln’s noble name; 

And o’er that nation, great and free, 
The Stars and Stripes wave gloriously! 
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February Primary Hints and Helps—continued 


Rhymes for Valentines 
By Katharine H. Smith 


‘his merry row of little hearts, 
Marching to army time, 

Are coming from your family dear, 
To be your valentine. 

(The foregoing rhyme would be suitable for a row 
of hearts of different sizes. Large hearts may lead 
the procession and the others graduate down to a tiny 
heart to represent baby sister or brother. ) 


My brother John’s a sailor 
Upon the dancing sea, 
So, little heart, I’m sending you 
His valentine to be. 
_(In this rhyme the child may substitute the name of 
his own brother for ‘‘John.’’) 
My father is a soldier, 
And he has fought for me, 
So my big heart |’m sending him, 
His valentine to be. 
(In place of ‘‘father’’ in this rhyme, ‘‘daddy”’ or 
*“*papa’’ may be used; ‘‘brother,’’ ‘‘uncle,’’ or **cous- 
in’’ may also be substituted. ) 


Oh, mother sweet, I’m sending you 

_ This little valentine, 

3ecause to me you ’re very dear, 
And | love you all the time. 


If { could send you all the love 
That ’s in this valentine, 

The postman could not carry it, 
So you have it in this rhyme. 


This basket of hearts, 

On your desk, teacher dear, 
Will tell you we love you 

All through the year. 

(From a box, preferably an oval box, covered with 
tissue paper and with a strip of pasteboard fastened 
ucross it for a handle, a pretty basket can easily be 
made. A large heart representing the whole school 
und having the above rhyme written on it may hang 
{rom the handle. The basket may contain a collection of 
hearts made by the children and bearing their names. ) 


The $5,000 Prize Code of Morals for Chi, ’cen 


HE National Institution for Moral Instructio with 

headquarters at Washington, D. C., received from 

a business man interested in character training 
for children the sum of $5,000 to be given as a prize 
for the best Children’s Morality Code. William J. 
Hutchins is the author of the prize Code. 

On page 27 of this issue is given a window transpar- 
ency that illustrates the third law of this Code. 

The following is a selection from the Code which 
may be written on the blackboard for the children to 
memorize and recite in concert during opening exer- 
cises. It will also make good copy for patriotic book- 
lets, which may bear covers decorated by the children 
with patriotic designs. 


THE CHILDREN’S CODE 


Soys and girls who are good Americans try to be- 
come strong and useful, that our country may become 
ever greater and better. Therefore they obey the 
laws of right living which the best Americans have 
ulways obeyed. 

The fourth law is 


THE LAW OF RELIABILITY. 

The Good American tis Reliable. 

Our country grows great and good as her citizens 
are able more fully to trust each other. ‘Therefore: 

1. f will be honest in word and in act. 1 will not 
lie, sneak, or pretend, nor will I keep the truth from 
those who have a right to it. 

2. I will not do wrong in the hope of not being found 
out. I cannot hide the truth from myself and cannot 
often hide it from others. 

3. I will not take without permission what does not 
belong to me. 

4. I will do promptly what I have promised to do. 
If I have made a foolish promise, I will at once con- 
fess my mistake, and I will try to make good any 
harm which my mistake may have caused. I will so 
speak and act that people will find it easier to trust 
each other. 

NOTE: The Children’s Morality Code is available in leaflet form. 
lor the address and price see the advertisement appearing on page 67 


of this issue, 
The “Wow Wow Game” 
By Minnie M. Newman 


AKE any number of square pasteboard boxes from 

¢ 3 twelve down to six, according to the extent of the 
arithmetical drill needed. The boxes should be of 
various sizes. On the bottom of each one draw a 
face with a wide open mouth. Cut out this mouth. 
Glue on the covers of the boxes. The game also re- 


quires three buttons, large flat ones preferably, and 


a stick one by four inches. The boxes are set up in 
a row on the floor. Each player has a chance to flip 
each of the three buttons into the mouths by means 
of the stick. The smallest box counts any number 
chosen, say four. The next in size counts two times 
four or eight, the next three times four or twelve, 
and soon. The score is kept according to the values 
of the boxes into which the buttons are flipped. 

The real object is drill on the multiplication tables. 
The children who invented this game called it the 
‘‘Wow Wow Game,’’ because the faces seemed to be 
saying ‘‘Wow!’’ when they were hit by the buttons. 
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Patterns for a Folding Log Cabin 
(See page 43) 


Little Civics for Little Citizens 
Those Who Work jor Us 
By Barbara Reid 


ALK with the children about the great help to us 
that the telephone girls are, and the workers in 
the electrie light plant, in the waterworks, and 
in all the branches of public service. Lead the pupils 
to be really grateful and to appreciate their work. 
The following sentences may be written on the black- 
board for a sight reading lesson, or for a languaye 
lesson to be copied by the children. 
There is an electric light plant in our town. 
It sends light on wires to every house that wants it 


sent. 

In old times people had to make a light by rubbing 
sticks together or by a flint and steel. 

It took a long time and much hard work to do it. 

Now if we want light we need only to turn a button 
and we have it. 

Our great-grandfathers would call our electric lights 
very wonderful. 

If each family made their own they would cost too 
much money for any but rich people to have them. 

We can afford to have them because we all join to- 
gether and have one plant for all. 

The workers in the electric light plant work hard to 
have the electric current always ready to make light 
for us. 

Many of them work all night. They must get very 
tired. I should like to tell them ‘*‘Thank you.”’ 

We have a telephone at our house. We can eall up 
anyone at any time. 

The telephone girls must be at the telephone ex- 
change all the time. 

They must be ready to answer every minute. 

They always answer pleasantly, too. They help us 
a great many times. 

Once our house caught fire. 
house. 

I ran to the telephone. 
she told the fire company. 

The fire company came out so quickly that the fire 
engine was in front of our house in five minutes. 

They put the fire out and our house was saved. 

I telephoned that night and thanked the telephone 
girl for what she did. 

She said, ‘‘Oh, that is what I am here for.”’ 

I think that the men who work in the electric light 
and the telephone ‘girls are very good citizens. ‘They 
help us all. 

I will always speak to them just as politely as I can 
and try never to be unreasonable or cross to them. 


I was all alone in the 


I told the telephone girl and 


Number Games 
By Mary E. Jackson 


WO number games which I have used with suc 
T cess may be of interest to other first grade teach 
ers: ‘Ihe first game | call ‘‘Climbing the Hill.”’ 
I draw a ladder from the bottom of the board to the 
top, and place between the rounds the number combi- 
nations which form the day’s lesson. The pupils take 
turns trying to climb to the top of the ladder by nam- 
ing the results of the combinations. If a mistake is 
made the pupil’s initials are placed upon the round 
where he failed. If he reaches the top I draw his pic 
ture upon the top round. If all succeed in reachiny 
the top we try goingdown. The first one to reach the 
bottom has his picture drawn with a flag in his hand. 
‘'his seems to be a most coveted honor; each one tries 
to be the one who ‘‘ waves the flag.’’ 

“The Merry-Go-Round” is another device for re 
viewing number combinations. I have for this game 
a set of cards upon which are printed numbers from 
one to twenty. They have loops large enough to slip 
over a child’s head. Upon the floor I draw a large 
circle. Inside the circle I print numbers from one to 
twenty. Each child who is to play the game is pro- 
vided with one of the cards and takes his place on the 
circle. One child is blindfolded and stands in the center, 
holding a stick or acane. The children on the circle 
join hands and singing ‘‘ London Bridge’’ or any other 
well known song, move around the circle until the 
‘‘blindman’”’ taps his stick. ‘Then each one halts be- 
fore some number. The blindman points his stick at 
some child in the circle who must add the number on 
his card to that upon the floor before him. If he gives 
the result correctly the blindman must point to some 
one else, and so on, until some child fails, when he 
takes the blindman's place. The former blindman 
joins the circle, the ‘‘ Merry-Go-Round”’ moves around 
once more, and the game proceeds as before. This 
game gives good practice for any one of the four proc- 
esses in elementary number work. The children are 
fond of it and it gives them excellent drill. 
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February Primary Hints and Helps—Continued 


Teaching Right and Left 
By D. R. Augsburg 


T IS essential that children be taught‘‘ right’’ and 
| ‘‘left,” and that they be taught so thoroughly that the 
knowledge becomes automatic. The terms ‘‘right’’ 
and ‘‘left’’ are coming more and more into general use 
and are taking the place of the terms that have been 
used in times past. The United States Navy, for in- 
stance, has changed the nautical ‘‘starboard’’ and 
‘port’’ to ‘‘right’’ and “‘left.’’ 
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Stand with your back to the class, as in A and B, 
raise your right hand, and say, ‘‘This is my right 
hand.’’ In the same manner raise your left hand and 
say, ‘‘This is my left hand.’’ Give these terms sev- 
eral times, using the gesture and emphasis to impress 
the statements. 

Tern and face the class. Aska pupil to raise his 
right hand. Do not raise yours, for you have turned 
around. Ask each pupil to raise his right hand. Drill 
the class as follows: ‘‘Raise your right hand. Raise 
your left hand. Place your left hand on your shoul- 
der. Point with your left hand. Touch your nose 
with your left hand. Place your right hand behind 
you.’’ Drill until the left hand and the right hand re- 
spond without hesitation. 
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In like manner teach the right and left foot. Direct 
the pupils thus: ‘‘ Place the left foot back. Place the 
right foot forward. Place the left foot out. Stamp 
with the left foot. Kick with the right foot. Stand 
on the left foot. ”’ 

The commands can be expanded to include the ears, 
eyes, shoulders, hips, and knees. ‘The pupil can be 
told, for instance, to pull his right ear, shut his left 
eye, touch his right hip, place his right hand on his 
left knee. Care must be taken not to confuse the 
pupils when turning around. Turn your back to the 
class and raise your right hand. Then, with the right 
hand still raised, turn and face the class. Ask a pupil 
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what hand you are holding up. Have the pupil stand 
facing the class, as in D, while another stands with 
her back to the class, as in C. Have them raise their 
right hands, then their left hands. Have them place 
their right hands on their heads. Drill the class in the 
same manner. 

Stand facing the class: Have the pupils point to 
your right hand. Then have them, one by one, stand 
at your right or left side. Care must be taken in the 
commands not to confuse ‘my right’’ and ‘‘at the 
right of.’’ 





Place a chair where pupils can pass to the right or 
left of it, and have each pupil do so, according to 
direction. 

Place three chairs side by side. Sit in the middle 
chair and then order the class somewhat as follows: 
**Mary may sit at my left. John may sit at my right. 
a may stand at my left. Paul may stand at my 
right.’ 

Place two chairs side by side and direct various 
pupils to sit in or stand by the right or left chair. 

Form the boys and girlsinto two lines facing each 
other, and let them pass alternately to the right and 
left, at the same time saying, ‘‘I pass to the right’’ 
or, ‘‘I pass to the left.’’ 

Draw C and D on the blackboard and have a pupil 
point to the right arm of each; the right foot; the 
left side. 

Do the work thoroughly, so thoroughly that it will 
not be necessary to refer to the subject again. 


Schoolroom Snap Shots 
By the Friendly Observer 


A VALENTINE BOUQUET 


Gather a handful of twigs and on them paste hearts, 
large and small. Cut the hearts from sheets of red 
paper. 

A CHAIN FLAG 


Make red, white, and blue chains and fasten them 
to the wall or a burlap screen, or a curtain, to form a 
flag, the short blue chains forming the blue field and 
the red and white stripes alternating. Cut out white 
stars and pin or paste them to the blue field. 

This makes a very effective and beautiful decoration 
and one in which the whole school has had a part. 


RELAY RACES 


In a certain school the multiplication table is never 
taught in connection with arithmetic, for there is no 
need. It is thoroughly learned by contests during the 
opening exercises. About three times a week there 
is a contest between the boys andthegirls. The boys 
stand in one line, the girls in another, and at a given 
signal the leader runs to the board, writes the desig- 
nated table and, returning, hands the chalk to the next 
in line. So the relay race proceeds. The rivalry is 
good natured, but it makes for hard study of the 
tables at home. 


MULTIPLICATION TRIPS 


A passenger car was drawn on the board and num- 
bers (not in rotation) placed on the various seats. 
The teacher was the conductor who pointed to the va- 
rious seats and demanded fare. Each child who gave 
a multiple of two correctly might ride to the first sta- 
tion. He had paid a two-cent fare. More honorable 
was the achievement of the one who paid a three-cent 
fare; and when one had reached the height of ability 
and paid a twelve-cent fare he was allowed to be con- 
ductor, often carrying on the class very successfully 
and happily while th» teacher was engaged with other 
classes. 


PENCIL CASES 
The accompanying illustration of a pencil case rep- 
resents an article designed by an ingenious teacher to 


solve the problem of supplying her pupils with sani- 
tary, well-sharpened pencils. 
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FIG. 1 FIG. 2 


A pencil case, to contain two pencils and a penholder 
and pen, was made for each child. The material used 
was white oilcloth, but any heavy material will do. 
Figure I shows the pattern before it is stitched and 
Figure II shows the case completed and filled. 

The cases are collected twice a week and the pencils 
sharpened by the teacher. 


VALENTINE HATS 
Cut strips of white paper about three inches wide 
and long enough to go around a child’s head. Cut red 
hearts about four inches long and proportionately wide 
and fasten a heart to the middle of each white strip 
with a metal paper fastener. Lap, and secure the two 
ends of the strip with a paper fastener. Paste may 
be used but the paper fasteners make the little ‘‘hat”’ 
more secure. 
The children may wear these hats in school and take 
them home where they may put them on and ‘‘be 
little valentines to surprise mother. ”’ 


WASHINGTON BIRTHDAY SAND-TRAY 


The children in Miss D.’s second-grade room were 
told the story of Washington’s boyhood and how he 
loved to play soldier with his mates. After listening 
to the story they took great interest in making the 
George Washington soldier boy company on their sand- 
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tray. They cut overall boys from tag board and col- 
ored them with crayons. Some had drums, some had 
guns, and some bore flags. One with a sword was 
called George Washington. A cardboard log house was 
made for Washington’s schoolhouse, and the boy sol- 
diers were marched around the schoolhouse, sometimes 
in single file and sometimes two by two. 


RED CROSS VALENTINES 


Sheets of red paper on the desks sent a rosy glow 
into the eager little faces of the primary children. 
To-day they were going to make their valentines, and 
they were not to be like the valentines of other years. 
This year they were to make Red Cross valentines. 

Miss Marjorie had told them long ago of the work 
of the Junior Red Cross, and nearly everyone in the 
room was a member. 

They all knew about the poor little Belgian and 
French children, and how every penny they saved and 
put into their Red Cross box helped some poor little 
child across the sea. 

So they decided to make Red Cross valentines and 
sell them for a penny apiece. 

Patterns of the familiar Red Cross were passed, and 
the children traced around them on red paper. ‘Then 
asmall white heart with the words ‘‘ Love and Ser- 
vice’ neatly printed or written on it was pasted inthe 
center of every Red Cross. 

On Valentine’s Day, a white box with red crosses 
on all four of its sides stood on Miss Marjorie’s desk. 
There was a slit in the top of the box, and into this 
slit were slipped not only the pennies earned from the 
sale of the Red Cross valentines but the nickels and 
dimes that the boys and girls saved by not buying their 
valentines from the stores. 

‘‘Our pennies and nickels and dimes are our valen- 


tines full of love and service for the poor little chil- 
dren across the sea,’’ said Miss Marjorie. 

‘‘These are the best valentines yet,’’ said little 
black-eyed James. 

‘*1 betcha them little childern ’!] be glad to git ‘em,”’ 


added curly-haired Nicky. 
LOG CABIN WITH COLLAPSIBLE CHIMNEY 


The children in Miss W.’s room were making a Lin- 
coln sand-table in honor of Lincoln’s birthday. The 
Friendly Observer was much interested in the log cabin 
pattern (see page 42) which Miss W. had sketched 
on the board, of which copies had been given to the 
children. The delightful thing about the log cabin 
was its collapsible chimney. 

These are the directions Miss W. gave her happy 
group of little folks: ‘‘Mount the walls of the cabin 
on a background, pasting at the sides only. Insert the 
laps of the folded chimney into the slits and paste in 
the laps at the left.’’ 

When the pattern is used as a booklet the laps at 
the right should not be pasted. When the booklet is 
closed the chimney can be flattened, and when it is 
opened it can be made to stand out. 

The children decorated the sides of their paper cab- 
ins with brown crayons to represent logs, and the sides 
of the chimneys with black crayons to represent rough 
stones cemented together. 
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The Use of the Textbook in Geography 


INE of our most important 
i duties as teachers is to train 
! children to use books as tools. 
High school teachers are 
prone to criticize the lower 
grade teachers for various 
sins of omission in connection with their 
teaching. These criticisms are justified in 
so far as they are directed toward the la- 
mentable inability of grammar grade pupils 
to use books to good advantage. Many 
‘‘srown-ups, ’’ comparatively well educated 
in other respects, are helpless in a library 
well equipped with encyclopedias, gazet- 
teers, atlases, ‘‘reader’s guides,’’ and what 
not. This is due, in part at least, to the lack 
of training in the use of books during their 
school life. 

Perhaps we geography teachers are greater 
sinners in this respect than are the instructors 
in some other subjects. I do not mean that, 
in the teaching of geography, the textbook 
should be used to the exclusion of other ma- 
terial. One might as well expect to interest 
students in English literature by a study of 
the dictionary as to interest children in geog- 
raphy by astudy of the textbook alone. The 
subject matter in the book should be used in 
much the same way as the text in a cyclo- 
puedia is used, as areference where much in- 
formation, condensed into a few words, may 
he found. This subject matter was written 
primarily, not to interest and attract, but to 
inform. It should be used by pupils when 
they are searching for further information 
on a subject which has already been developed 
in the recitation, 

One of the latest textbooks in geography 
has, besides a few scattered sentences here 
and there, just one column on Russia-in-Asia. 
The information contained therein is val- 
uable. Some important facts which the 
pupils should remember are summed up in the 
brief statements. But in this necessarily 
condensed information no mention is made 
of the building up of the vast eastern lands 
by thrifty emigrants from Russia; of the 
great dairy industry of western Siberia, and 
the long, westward-moving trains loaded 
with butter for European countries; of the 
rude villages on sunny plains and in deep 
forests; of the real life of the solid, relig- 
ious, hard-working, ignorant Russian peas- 
ant; of the ambitions of the Russian autoc- 
racy for ice-free ports; and of the reaching 
out of the roads of commerce toward the east 
to Vladivostok and to Manchurian harbors, 
toward the south to Constantinople, and 
through Central Asia toward the warm waters 
of the Persian Gulf. No description is given 
of the ancient kingdoms of Samarkand, Merv, 
and Bokhara in Central Asia, now included 
in the Russian possessions; nothing is said 
of the already great and constantly increas- 
ing cotton industry of Turkestan, another 
Russian province; no mention is made of 
the towns and villages along the line of 
the Trans-Siberian railroad, that ribbon 
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of steel which unwinds itself over the 
land and links together the waters of the 
Baltic Sea and the Pacifie Ocean. Such in- 
formation, absolutely necessary to the pupil 
if he is to gain an adequate idea of the great 
Russian nation, must be obtained from other 
sources, as it would be manifestly impossible 
to include such descriptions in our geograph- 
ical textbooks, unless they are to consist of 
several volumes instead of one book of a con- 
venient size. 

After much reading, class discussion, and 
map and picture study the few facts given 
in the textbooks should be thoroughly mas- 
tered by the pupils. 

In answer to the question as to why geo- 
graphical textbooks were so well illustrated 
with beautiful pictures, a normal school pupil 
ventured the opinion that they were put in 
to make the book look better. No idea of 
their pedagogic value occurred to this pro- 
spective teacher and judging by the com- 
paratively little use that is made of textbook 
pictures in some schools, many teachers un- 
derrate their helpfulness. 

A collection of good pictures is invaluable 
in the teaching of geography, and many 
teachers have gone to considerable trouble 
and expense to provide themselves with such 
material. Comparatively few teachers, how- 
ever, make the fullest possible use of the 
illustrations in the textbook. These have an 
advantage over those supplied by the teacher, 
in that each pupil has one before him for in- 
dividual study. Directed by thought-provok- 





ing questions the pupils can gain from the 
pictures much knowledge of the surface, 
climate, and products of a region, and many 
ideas concerning the:life of the people. Con- 
trasting conditions between the home en- 
vironment and the region illustrated may 
afford interesting and ofttimes startling in- 
formation to the child concerning the place 
or the people under discussion. 

Illustrations similar to the one given in 
this article may be made the basis for a de- 
velopment lesson, and the children may be 
stimulated to intensive study of the picture 
by questions along the lines of the following: 

Describe the homes of these people. 

What should you say concerning their de- 
gree of civilization? Give the reasons for 
your opinion, 

What furniture which you have in your 
homes do these people lack ? 

From the kind of dwelling in which they 
live, what do you think about the climate of 
the country? (Both temperature and rain- 
fall.) 

From the appearance of the country around 
what would you say as to the rainfall? 

How do these people travel from place to 
place in the desert? 

How can people live in such a country? 
(Show a picture of an oasis. ) 

Should you judge that this village is a per- 
manent or temporary one? 

Why should desert people need to move 
frequently from place to place? 

How is their home adapted to their no- 
madic life? 

How is your home adapted to your life and 
to the climate of the place in which you live? 

If there is no rainfall in the country shown 
in the picture why do the people bother to 
stretch a covering over their temporary home ? 

A large part of Persia is just such a coun- 
try and is inhabited by just such people as 
you see in the picture. What do you think 
of the importance of this country among the 
nations of the world? 

A picture study of a Persian city should 
next be taken. Attention should be directed, 
by means of questions, to the flat-roofed 
houses, the running water, the veiled women, 
the means of transportation, and other pecul- 
iar features. In connection with this pic- 
ture, let the pupils find the names of Persian 
cities and memorize those which the teacher 
deems of sufficient importance, 

With the study of the desert picture, the 
city scene, the oasis and its life and indus- 
tries, and an illustration showing something 
of the making of oriental rugs, the children 
will have a fair idea of typical Persian life. 
They are now ready to supplement this 
knowledge with fuller descriptions from li- 
brary books and with the information given in 
the textbook in the few lines which are de- 
voted to Persia. Throughout all this work, 
the map should be constantly referred to. In 
the higher grades attention should be called to 
the strategic importance of Persia owing to 
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iis position. England is especially inter- 
ested in the southern half of the country and 
in the caravan routes that lie near the Per- 
sian Gulf, which is under British control. 
The northern part of Persia lies between 
European Russia and the Russian provinces 
of Central Asia, so that, naturally, the com- 
merce of this part of the country is in Rus- 
sian hands, 

Modern textbooks contain but few of the 
long columns of map questions found in older 
geographies. One .great advantage of these 
questions was that in order to find the cor- 
rect answers, the pupils were obliged to 
study the maps frequently and carefully. As 
a result of this study clear mental pictures 
of map relations were indelibly imprinted on 
themind. If, as a preparation for this map 
study, there had been adequate teaching, real 
development lessons, well-planned problem 
work carried on, so that the colored areas, 
black dots, and wiggly black lines had stood 
in the child’s mind for real places, the inten- 
sive map work of the older days would have 
been of much greater value than it was. 

In many of our schools to-day, the pupiis 
do not study maps sufticiently to get a clear 
idea of place relations. They do not know 
how to read maps well. They cannot reason 
from the map symbols to real conditions. 
They have few ideas, or wrong ones, concern- 
ing distances represented on maps. 

Ask a class whether the land represented 
on the map is higher in Minnesota at the 
source of the Mississippi River or at its mouth 
in Louisiana, and the teacher will be likely 
to get many correct answers, as, in nine cases 
out of ten, pupils think that places near the 
top of the map are higher than those near the 
bottom, But ask a similar question concern- 
ing the land near the source and mouth of 
the northward-flowing Mackenzie River and 
see what the result will be. Similar ques- 
tions asked in regard to the land in the val- 
leys of eastward or westward flowing rivers 
tind many of the class in doubt, 

Which way does the Niagara River flow ? 

In which of the Great Lakes is the surface 
of the water at the lowest level? 

How many slopes must a river basin have? 
Point out these (three) slopes in the Missis- 
sippi basin. 

Why does the St. Lawrence River flow 
eastward? Find the three slopes that direct 
its course. 

How are surface features represented on 
the maps in your textbook ? 

Find the great plains of the continent 
which you are studying; the plateaus; the 
high mountains; the chief river basins. 
Point out the watersheds that divide these 
basins. Point out the three main slopes 
which send each great river on its way to the 
sea, 

What are contour maps? Get the map of 
your region from the Gevlogical Survey at 
Washington and study it with your class. 
Could you find your way in a strange region 
by such amap? Could you, by its aid, travel 
by the most level road and avoid the high 
hills? 

In the early days of the war our young 
officers were lamentably deficient in map in- 
terpretation. They had great difficulty in 


reading maps correctly and in leading their 
men tothe new positions to which they had 
been ordered. 

In all map work the hand can be made to 
help the brain to a great degree. In the 
lower grades map games and the putting to- 
gether of cut-up maps furnish useful work. 
In the higher grades the rapid outline sketch- 
ing, the illustrating of some part of the daily 
lessons, the representing of river systems, 
the location of cities, the sketches of trade 
routes, the rough drawings to show the rela- 
tion of mountains to climate and drainage 
fix essential facts in the minds of the pupils 
more quickly and thoroughly than can be ac- 
complished in any other way. And, better 
than all else, the children like it. Children 
like to do things. Busy hands usually mean 
busy minds and deep concentration on the 
task undertaken. 

The map scale and the statistics in the 
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trovert the testimony of one’s eyes. With- 
out the use of the scale, the maps are con- 
stantly telling the pupils an untruth. It is 
not until he has used the scale again and 
again, and realized that, while an inch on the 
map of Asia may represent a thousand miles, 
on the double-page map of the United States 
\it stands for less than a third of that dis- 
tance, he begins to have any adequate 
conception of comparative sizes of continents 
and countries. Even then, this growing idea 
must be made more clear by extensive use of 
the statistics in the Appendix and by con- 
stant comparisons with territory with which 
he is familiar. 

Take, for instance, the country of Persia 
which was referred to in the picture study. 
Its area as given in the Appendix is 628,000 
square miles. That statement alone would 
mean nothing to the average pupil. But let 
him compare it with some part of the United 
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Desert Life of the Persians 


Appendix are important helps in studying 
geography which are often made too little 
use of, if not entirely neglected. The scale 
is the chief means by which pupils can gain 
an adequate knowledge of the distances rep- 
resented by maps. Think for a moment of 
the very erroneous ideas which, without the 
use of the scale, pupils are constantly gaining 
from their study of maps. Asia, Africa, 
Europe, North America, and South America 
usually occupy a single page each, while the 
map of the United States usually covers two 
pages. <A pupil, therefore, through all his 
years of map study is constantly fixing the 
idea in mind that the continents are all about 
the same size and that the United States is 
twice as large as any of them. No matter 
what assertions concerning the size of the 
continents the teacher may make, ‘‘seeing is 
believing’’ in this case. It is difficult to con- 


States, and the country of Persia immedi- 
ately begins to assume a more concrete form 
in his mind. Persia is larger than Alaska. 
It would more than cover the states of Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Oregon, Nevada, Idaho, 
and Arizona. It is nearly a fourth as large 
as the United States. The pupil can find out 
all these facts for himself from the figures in 
the Appendix, with much benefit to his 
knowledge of geography and also to his pow- 
ers of addition and subtraction. 

The statistics concerning the population of 
Persia, 9,590,000, furnish the basis for some 
interesting information, but only when com- 
pared with the pupil’s own homeland or with 
European countries which he has studied. 
Though nearly a fourth as large as the United 
States, Persia contains less than a tenth as 
many people. Other countries of Asia, 


(Continued on page 62) 
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The Story of Glue 


VHEN we first think of it, noth- 
"1 ing would seem to have less 
romance about it than this or- 
aq dinary material which seems 
iso familiar to all of us, But 
' if the particles of glue that 
have dashed with an aeroplane over the clouds 
and through them, that have helped win bat- 
tles and erect towering buildings and dig 
great tunnels—if these could speak and tell 
us that they first saw the light in a cow’s 
ear, it would seem like a fairy story too wild 
for belief! 
Glue is not especially pretty to look at, 
dnd its odor, when it is melted and ready for 











Courtesy of Armour’s Farm Bereau 


Glueing and Sanding Paper 


use, is far from pleasant, but it enters in 
some way into almost everything we use or 
have, so much so that it truly walks with us 
from the cradle to the grave. 

The tiny new baby is laid in a crib which 
glue has helped to make. He is wheeled in 
a buggy or go-cart in which glue has an im- 
portant part, and he sits in a chair put to- 
gether with glue. 

As he grows older he grasps a pencil joined 
with glue, and writes on paper that glue has 
finished. His school books could not be 
printed or bound without glue; his toys, his 
clothes, his hat, his shoes, the rugs he walks 
on, and even the house he lives in, all de- 
pend more or less on glue for their making. 

The automobiles and carriages in which he 
rides, the trains on which he travels, the 
guns he shoots, and the photographs he takes 
would not be possible without glue. 

And finally, his life journey ended, he is 
laid to rest in a casket made with glue and 
returned to the soil from which glue first 
comes. 

Glue is an animal product, it is true, but 
the animals from which it is made feed on 
plants and grains that are nourished by the 
soil, so this, like everything else necessary 


BY EMMA TOLMAN EAST 


to life and comfort, comes first from the great 
Mother of us all—the land. 

There are many kinds and grades of glue, 
depending on the animal from which it is 
made, and even on the part of the animal 
used. The best comes from the trimmings 
and scraps of the hides of beef cattle, to- 
gether with the bits of flesh that cling to 
them, the ears, the tough, leathery sinews 
from the legs, and some other special parts. 
This is called ‘‘hide glue.’’ 

‘‘Bone glue,’’ made from beef bones and 
feet, is next best, and pigs’ feet make a very 
white glue which is used where great 
strength is not needed. 

The materials for ‘‘hide glue,’’ the hide 
trimmings and sinews, require long and care- 
ful preparation. They are soaked for months 
in huge vats holding a mixture of lime water 
and other chemicals. They are then washed, 
over and over, going finally, soft, white, 
and clean, to the great kettles that hold about 
eight thousand pounds each and in which 
they are cooked a certain length of time. 

As they cook, the fats that rise to the top 
are skimmed off and taken to other kettles to 
be cooked again and graded, then sent to the 
soap factory. 

When the expert in charge of the glue ket- 
tles says that the boiling liquid, called ‘‘glue 
liquor, ’’ is ready, it is pumped out, strained, 
and filtered, and then sent to carefully 
heated ‘‘receiving boxes,’’ each one holding 
thousands of gallons, where it waits its turn 
to be finished, but is never allowed to become 
cold. 

Back in the kettles more water is added 
and the hide trimmings and sinews are cooked 
until they will give up no more glue. The 
first cooking makes the finest and strongest 
glue, but the later ones are quite as good for 
some uses. When the last cooking is finished 
and the last of the ‘‘glue liquor’’ pumped 
out, a trap-door in the bottom of the kettle 
is opened and the mass that remains is 
dumped out onto a wide belt that moves along 
underneath. This belt carries the mass to a 
huge press thatsqueezes the last drop of ‘‘glue 
liquor’’ from it; itis then dried and used in 
many ways. Plasterers and stucco workers 
use a great deal of it to strengthen walls and 
foundations, and the rest is sent to the fer- 
tilizer plant, where it is ground fine and 
added to the soil foods that go back to theland. 

‘‘Bone glue’’ is made in almost the same 
way as ‘‘hide glue,’’ and what is left after 
coming from the press is dried and ground in- 
to ‘‘bone meal, ’’a very fine, strong fertilizer. 

When the ‘‘glue liquor’’ is taken from the 
‘receiving boxes’’ it goes to ‘‘evaporators, ”’ 
or ‘‘vacuum pans,’’ which are really great 
tanks made so that when the heat is turned 
on the water in the ‘‘glue liquor’’ will pass 
off in steam. In other words it ‘‘cooks down’’ 
until it is thick like molasses. 

After this it needs only cooling and dry- 
ing, so the busy pumps take it again and 
carry it to the ‘‘chilling boxes,’’ through 
which it passes slowly, coming out over a 
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roller that shapes it into a thin sheet and 
feeds it onto frames filled with coarsely woven 
wire. These frames are then carried to the 
“‘drying alleys’’ and stacked up, pile after 
pile of them, and currents of air sent through 
them for forty-eight hours, to dry and harden 
the glue. 

When it leaves the frames the glue in thin 
sheets is ready to go to acrusher to be broken 
into small pieces; or sometimes to a mill to 
be ground fine; then it is inspected, barreled, 
labeled, and ready for market. 

The many uses of glue make it necessary 
to have a great variety of grades of the same 
glue, and glues that differ greatly from one 
another. For some things it is necessary 
that there should be a good deal of fat left 
in the glue, and even some added. For other 
things the tiniest speck of grease would be 
ruinous. 

One of the important uses of glue is in fin- 
ishing paper so that it can be tinted in deli- 
cate colors, and for this the glue must be en- 
tirely free from grease, or there will be spots 
and specks on the finished paper. These 
beautiful papers are used for many things, 
from candy boxes and Christmas cards to the 
handsome finish on our walls. 

The very cheapest of papers are treated 
with glue before even the penny editions can 
be printed, and all our publications—books, 
papers, magazines—are printed on rollers 
made largely from glue! 

There is almost no limit to the uses of 
glue in the making of furniture, building 
materials, aeroplanes, ships, etc., and many 
of these require a glue in which the fats 
have been left, in order that it may spread 
smoothly. But that is too long a story for 
this article. 


SANDPAPER 


Perhaps the industry most closely allied to 
the making of glue, because so much glue is 
required for it, is the manufacture of sand- 
paper of many kinds; and for this, in addi- 


Courtesy of Armour’s Farm Bureau 
Drying Sandpaper 


tion to the glue needed, the materials are 
gathered from all over the country and some 
of them from the other side of the world. 
Really, it should not be called ‘‘sandpaper’’ 
at all, for sand has no part in it, but the 


(Continued on page 64) 
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“The Star-Spangled Banner” Pantomimed 


Directions by GRACE B. FAXON; Posesby SUSIE STALLINGS 








“Oh, Say, Can You See” 


I 
“Oh, say, can you see, by the dawn’s early light,’’ 

(Weight of body thrown forward on right foot; right 
hand out prone (palm down) at half arm’s length; left 
hand out prone from side; eyes are looking anxiously 
into eyes of person addressed, on their own level. See 
illustration. ) 

‘What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last 

gleaming,’’ 

_(Weight equal; left hand at side; right hand is car- 
ried to forehead and out again as in salute to the flag; 
body drawn to full height.) 

‘Whose broad stripes and bright stars, through the 
perilous fight, 

‘“‘O’er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly 

streaming?’’ 

(Carry right hand to eyes, thumb on temple, fingers 
shading eyes; left hand prone out from side; body 
poised forward and slightly swaying. ) 

‘And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting in 
+ ? 


r, 
(Tip head back slightly as though to watch the rock- 











“Oh, Long May It Wave” 


ets; carry hands curved near the ears, as though to 

shut out the sound of the bombs.) 

“Gave proof through the night that our flag was still 
there. ’’ 

(Bring right hand down front strongly, palm up; 
left falls at side; face expresses triumph; eyes ona 
level with themselves. ) 

‘*Oh, say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave?”’ 

(Anxiety is pictured on the face; take a step for- 
ward and extend both hands front, palms up, one arm 
held alittle higher than the other, holding pose through 
the musical interlude. Do not let the eyes waver.) 


II 


‘On the shore dimly seen through the mists of the 
deep, 

Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence re- 

poses, ”’ 

(Carry both hands to eyes, shading the eyes; thumbs 
are on temples, fingers meet at center; sway the body 
a little.) 

‘“‘What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering 
steep, 

As it fitfully blows, now conceals, now discloses?’’ 

(Suddenly bring right hand prone out at right 
oblique; left hand prone is carried down to side but is 
held a little out from side; weight is well forward. » 








“In Triumph Shall Wave” 


‘Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first 
heam,’’ 

(Weight is equal; left hand falls to side; right is 
carried at waist level from right side to mid-front, 
supine (palm up), and back to right side.) 

‘*In full glory reflected now shines on the stream;’’ 

(Carry both prone hands out at shoulder level and 
let them sweep from mid-front around to sides. ) 

‘‘°T is the star-spangled banner; oh, long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave!’’ 

(Clasp both hands at chest. See illustration. Hold 

through interlude.) 


lil 


‘*And where are the foes that so vauntingly swore 

‘That the havoe of war and the battle’s confusion 
A home and a country should leave us no more?’’ 

(Weight is forward; right hand is raised, clinched, 
menacingly; left hand clinched a little out from side; 
chest and head come forward. Hold this attitude 
through the three lines.) 

‘Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps’ pol- 
lution,’’ 

(Left hand crosses body; both hands sweep down 
diagonally right, left hand following right; turn face 
left, with a disdainful expression. ) 

**No refuge could save the hireling and slave 


From the terror of flight or the gloom of the grave:’’- 








“Then Conquer We Must” 


(Lay one arm over the other across chest; eyes look 
straight forward; weight is equal.) 

‘*And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave.”’ 

(Cargy right foot back of left; right hand ascends 
high, forefinger prominent. See illustration. Hold 
through interlude. ) 

IV 
‘Oh, thus be it ever when freemen shall stand 

Between their loved homes and the war’s desola- 

tion,’’ 

(Clasp both hands, with interlocked fingers, at 
chest; eyes are slightly raised. ) 

‘*Blest with victory and peace, may the heav’n-rescued 
land 

Praise the Power that hath made and preserved us 

a nation.’’ 

(Lay left hand flat, with outspread fingers, on chest; 
raise eyes; right hand ascends high at right oblique. ) 
‘*Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just,’’ 

(Draw body to fullest height; chest is high; se is 
head, with eyes looking front fearlessly; left hand is 


(Continued on page 71) 








“In God Is Our Trust” 
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Music and Recitations for February 


Three Flags Above the rest, 
= = g Striped red and white, 
School F 

‘ — With stars caressed— 

Three splendid Flags, | The Flag we love 

Like vivid flowers, Of all the best! 
Unfold to-day 
. From roofs and towers, School— 
Three splendid flags, 


All up and down 
This land of ours. With one great aim, 
To free the world 


Pupil (with English flag)— ! 
On one, a Cross f From sin and shame, 
Of red and white For see—their colors 
Shines from a field Are the same! 
Of blue so bright— 
The fadeless flag : Red, White, and Blue, 
Of England’s might! | Three cheers and three times three 


Pupil (with French flag) -- For You! 


On one the stripes, 
The Boy and the Flag 


Straight as a lance, 
Blue, white, and red, 
Proudly advance | Do you know the story of it? 
From left to right—- | Do you sense the glory of it 
The Flag of France! With a pulsing rapture that thrills you 
through and through? 
When you see it gleaming there, 


Pupil (with American flag) 
The other flies | When you see it streaming there, 


O splendid flags, 





To the Flag of Stars and Stripes 


Avice ki. ALLEN 
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1. Oh, you Flag of dash-ing Stripes, Red and White for war and peace, 
2. Oh, you Flag of flash-ing Stars, On your splen-did az - ure field, 
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To the tyr-an- ny of wrong You can nev-er, nev - er yield; 
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Nev- er shall your col-ors dim, Nev-er shall your vic -t’ries cease; 
| With such namesfor-ev - er yours, You can nev-er know de - feat; 
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For where’er those Stripes shall wave, Writ-ten in their lines of eun, one 

For where’er those Stars shall shine, Writ -ten in their fade-less _ light,... 

For the whole round world to see,.... 








_ such names for-ev-er yours,— 
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Do you grasp the meaning of those 
Stars and Stripes to you? 


You can see the beauty there— 
Can you read your duty there 
When you see it flutter against the sky 
to-day? 
Does it stir the soul of you, 
Does it fill the whole of you— 
The flag that flies above you and half 
a world away? 


Think of those who wrought for it! 
Honor those who fought for it— 
Who gave their lives to save it in dark- 
some days of old! 
Not a blot is staining there! 
Every star remaining there! 
All the hopes of millions its rippling 
stripes enfold! 


Show yourself a man for it! 
Do the most you can for it! 
Remember that you owe it the best 
you have to give! 
Duty's voice may call to you, 
The post of honor fall to you, 
Oh, then to die beneath it were sweeter 
than to live! 
—John Clair Minot. 


George Washington 
Tune: “Robin Adair” 
I 
Girls—Whom do we praise to-day? 
Boys—George Washington. 
Girls—Who led in Freedom’s way? 
Boys—George Washington. 


All— 
*T was he when but a little child, 
With honest face and features mild, 
Told but the truth and bravely smiled— 
George Washington. 


II 
Girls—Who fought the tyrant band? 
Boys—George Washington. 
Girls—Won freedom for this land? 
Boys—George Washington. 


All— 
He led us on to victory, 
And won our nation’s liberty, 
Made us a people great and free— 
George Washington. 

III 

Girls—Who was first President? 
Boys—George Washington. 
Girls—Won fame where’er he went? 
Boys—George Washington. 


All— 


On broad Potomac’s quiet shore 
He rests in glory evermore; 
We’!Il sing his praises o’er and o’er— 
George Washington. 
—T. B. Weaver. 
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Washington Acrostic 
By Allen S. Stinson 


for Wilson, grand as a star; 

for Americans, both-near and far; 

for our Southland, white blossomed 
and gold, 

That greets us with fragrance, like 
incense of old. 


H_ for the Heart in our great Nation’s 
breast; 

for our Islands in both East and West; 

for our Northland, broad belted with 


O>s 


= 


grain, 
And food for the millions, from San 
Jose to Maine. 


for the Good that our nation can do; 

for True Hearts to the Red, White, 
and Blue: 

O for the Oath of Allegiance we take, 

To the homes that we love and the 
nation we make. 


N for the Nation that shines like the 


HO 


light, 
That beckons to all, ‘‘ Awake from 


the night’’; 
The Nation that pleads for human- 
ity’s laws, 
The. Nation that bleeds for human- 
ity’s cause. 
Mother’s Valentine 


I wish you would look me over-- 

My head and my hands and my face, 
And tell if you see about me 

Any signs of paper lace. 


Do you see any flower pictures? 
Do I look like a flying bird? 

Do you see any gilt or silver, 
Or crinkly printed word? 


A valentine’s made of those things, 
And if none on me you see, 

I’m worried about my mamma, 
As worried as can be. 


For this morning when I kissed her 
And called her ‘‘ Mother mine,”’ 
She folded her arms about me 
And called me her valentine. 
—Susan M. Kane. 


A Primary Patriotic Promise 
By Mary E. Law 


Principal the Law. Froebel Kindergarten 
Training School 


Ilove my country, the United States 
of America. I loveits flag. I promise 
to do all that I can to preserve its liberty 
and freedom by obeyingitslaws. Three 
cheers for the Red, White, and Blue! 
Hip, hip, hurrah! Hip, hip, hurrah! Hip, 
hip, hurrah! 
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Star -ry Ban -ner, 


Star- ry Ban- ner, we 


Tried and true, 





Red and White, White and blue, 


we 
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re-new Our pledge of love to 
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did PATRIOTIC EXERCISES 





Program for Washington’s Birth- 
day 
By Marion Mitchell Walker 


I—Song: ‘‘Washington’s Birthday. ”’ 
Tune: “Onward, Christian Soldiers”’ 


Join us all, ye children, 
In our birthday song, 
Sing for one who loved us 
Through the years so long. 
One who fought and conquered, 
Fought for you and me, 
Led our country onward, 
On to Victory. 
Chorus— 
Onward then he led us 
Till the fight was won; 
So we sing his praises, 
Praise to Washington. 


Still his memory leads us 
Through the later years, 
Leads to other victories 
Won by blood and tears: 
May he ever find us 
Standing side by side, 
Faithful to the banner 
For which our fathers died. 
Chorus— 

II—Salute to the Flag. 

In the front of the room place a pic- 
ture or bust of Washington draped with 
the Stars and Stripes. The pupils rise, 
repeat together the following, then give 
the salute according to count: 

**Emblem of liberty, 
Hope of the republic, 
Our country’s flag, 
We salute thee.’’ 

1. Position: arms stretched downward, 
palms in. 


| Now truly you must know me— 
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2. Raise right arm sidewise to level of 
brow. 

3. Bend right arm, hand touching brow 
horizontally. 

4. Right arm sidewise stretch. 

5. Position. 


Il]—Recitation, ‘‘Guess Who’’ (girl in 
Martha Washington dress). 
I’m going to a party; 

We all wear funny dresses, 
And ’personate some character, 

‘Then everybody guesses. 


Marie will dress just like Bo-Peep, 
And James for Uncle Sam; 

Now if you ‘re good at guessing, 
Just, tell me who I am. 


My dress is so old-fashioned 
That surely you must know 

I am some grand old Jady 
Who lived long years ago. 


I’m trying to look stately 
My husband was so great, 
For he was our first President, 
And a man of vast estate. 





2. Undertake not what you cannot per- 
form, but be careful to keep your prom- 
ise. 

3. Speak not evil of the absent, for it 
is unjust. 

4. Labor to keep alive in your breast 
that little spark of celestial fire called 
conscience. 


worth doing well. 
V—Song: ‘‘My Own United States. ’’ 


Vi—Recitation, ‘‘The Red, White, and 
Blue’’ (three girls dressed in these re- 
spective colors). 

Red— 


I love the red, the gleaming red, 
Of the stripes so bright and clear; 
Brave men grow braver in war, ’t is said, 
When the crimson folds float near. 
And my heart grows light 
Whenever I see 
The stripes of our banner 
Waving o’er me. 


White— 





So well he loved his country, 
So well he did his part, 
He was first in peace, and first in war, | 
And first in every heart. | 
| 
Why, any child could see! 
And after all I’ve told you 
How stupid you must be! | 
Well, can you keep a secret? 
You won’t tell anyone? — | 
Come close and let me whisper: 
I’m Martha Washington! ' 
1V—Maxims of Washington (given by 
five children). 
1. Every action in company ought to 
be with some sign of respect to those 
present. 
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ACROSTICS 


DIALOGUES AND PLAYS 


young children. 
cessfully produced. 





A a la lo om 


TWO BOOKS EVERY TEACHER NEEDS IN FEBRUARY _ 
PIECES AND PLAYS FOR LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 
PIECES AND PLAYS FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 
Price 30 Cents, Each 
Order of F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 

EACH BOOK CONTAINS: 

RECITATIONS FOR PRIMARY PUPILS 

RECITATIONS FOR OLDER PUPILS 


VERSES FOR FAMILIAR TUNES 
QUOTATIONS AND ANECDOTES 


There are one hundred pages of dialogues and plays in each book. 
Many of them include an entire schoolroom of pupils, with many parts for 
They have the further distinction of having been suc- 


Programs may be easily arranged from these books for observances of 
the birthdays of the two great heroes. 
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The flag at first was pure and white, 
With never a field of blue; 
Nor a crimson stripe, nor a silver star 
Its snow-white surface knew. 
I’m sure my heart 
Loves the pure white best; 
For its snowy field 
Holds all the rest. 


Blue— 
The stars of the States shine bright and 
clear, 
In their deep, deep field of blue, 
And each one says, ‘‘I have joined the 
ag; 
To its colors I'll be true.’’ 
Give me the field 
Where the stars are set; 
There are forty-eight, 
And more room yet. 
All (with joined hands) — 
So we join our hands for the flag \, v love, 
Stripes, stars, and field in one; 
Red, white, anc blue, and hail anew 
‘The flag of our Washington. 
Yes, hand in hand, 
With hearts as one, 
We are true to the flag 
Of Washington. 


Vil—Recitation, ‘‘Something Better’’ 


(small girl). 

I cannot be a Washington, 
However hard I try; 

But into something | must grow, 
As the days keep going by. 


The world needs women, good and true, 
I’m glad I can be one; 

For that is even better than 
To be a Washington. 


VilI—Song, ‘‘Soldier Boys.’’ 


1X—One or two interesting anecdotes 
about Washington, told by older pupils, 
(May be taken from ‘‘Pieces and Plays 
for Washington’s Birthday.’’) 


X—Recitation, ‘‘ Washington's Grave’’ 
(older pupil). 
Disturb not his slumbers, let Washington 


5. Whatever is worth doing at all is | 


| 
| youth.”’ 
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"Neath the boughs of the willows that 
over him weep; 

His arm is unnerved, but his deeds re- 
main bright 

As the stars in the dark vaulted heavens 
at night. 


Oh, wake not the hero, his battles are 
o'er, 

Let him rest undisturbed 
fair shore; 

On the river’s green borders, so flowery 
dressed, 

| With the hearts he loved fondly, let 

Washington rest. 


on Potomae’s 








Oh, wake not the hero, his battles are 
o’er. 
Let him rest, calmly rest, on his dear 
native shore, 
While the Stars and Stripes of our coun- 
try shall wave 
O’er a land that 
ington’s grave. 
| XI—Salute to Washington. 
| ‘‘To the Father of our Country, who left 
us the Stars and Stripes unstained.’’ 
(Salute as in Number II of this pro- 
| gram.) 
XII—Song: ‘‘America’’ (by all). 


can boast of a Wash- 


NOTE: “My Own United States” may be obtained 
| from M. Witmark & Sons, Witmark Building, New 
| York City. “Soldier Boys" is contained in the 
| “Churchill-Grindell Song Book No, 1V."" Price 35 
cents, 


The Honest Boy 
| Once there was a little boy 
With curly hair and pleasant eye, 
A boy who always told the truth, 


| And never, never told a lie. 


| And when he trotted off to school, 

| The children all about would ery, 

| ‘here goes the curly-headed boy, 
The boy that never tells a lie.”’ 


| And everybody loved him so, 
Because he always told the truth, 
That every day, as he grew up, 


"T was said, ‘‘There goes the honest 


| And when the people that stood near 


Would turn to ask the reason why, 
The answer would be always this, 
‘* Because he never tells a lie.’’ 


—Old Rhyme ; 


How Washington Looked 


Smooth of face; white powdered hair 
Gathered in a bag with care; 
Ruffled shirt and white cravat; 
Lace at wrists; three-cornered hat; 
Silken waistcoat—somewhat gay, 
As the custom of that day; 

Made of velvet were his clothes, 
And of silk his long black hose; 
Breeches reaching to the knee; 
Silver buckles there you ’d see; 

On his shoes with pointed toe 

Were large buckles made for show; 
In its scabbard by his side 

Hung his sword, the owner’s pride. 
Add to this a courtly grace, 

Kindly eyes and pleasant face, 

And you picture Washington, 





sleep 





So beloved by every one, 
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Exercises for February Programs 


The End of War 
By Lincoln P. Goodhue 
A Patriotic Acrostic 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Many teachers will welcome 
this patriotic ents rts 1inme nt, which was one of the 
first ‘post-war exercises’’ to be written and pre- 
ented, Mr, aed, the author, gave it soon after 
Peace was declared, in his own school in Chicago, 


‘Twenty-eight children are required, 
twenty-seven representng the letters of 
the words HAIG, FOCH, PERSHING, WIL- 
SON, PEACE, and one child impersonating 
America. 

‘Those representing the letters are each 
provided with a shield having the stars 
and stripes on one side and the respec- 
tive letters on the reverse. America is 
represented by a girl with flowing hair, 
dressed in a long, white, draped gown 
and a liberty cap, and bearing a large 
American flag. 

‘he shields may be made of white card- 
board; the red stripes, blue field, and 
white stars for the front and the colored 
background and letters for the back being 
cut from engine or crepe paper and pasted 
on. ‘the color scheme to be followed is 
viven below: 

HAIG—red background with white letters 
rocH—blue background with whiteletters 
PERSHING—white backgr’d with red letters 
WILSON—blue backgr’d with white letters 
PERACE—white backgr’nd with blue letters 

The shields for the first three words 
are twelveinches high; for the last two, 
sixteen inches high. 


The children should be uniformly 
dressed, boys with black trousers and 
white waists, girls in white dresses, 


stockings, and shoes, all wearing flowing 
ties of crepe paper corresponding in color 
with the background or letter of their 
respective shields. 

The children, holding their shields with 
front toward,audience, are marched to 
position on platform in the following 
formation, America coming on at rear 
Jater, just in time for her recitation: 
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One or more stanzas of ‘‘ America’’ are 
sung during this formation. 

At achord or other signal, the children 
in lines 2and 4 pass to front of platform 
as follows: Gand F step directly for- 
ward, the other letters in their order 
passing obliquely toward left and right 
to the following positions, holding shields 
breast high: 

HAIG FOCH 

Commencing at left, each child in suc- 
cession turns his shield to reveal letter 
us he speaks his lines, after which he 
raises it to shoulder height. 

At a second chord or signal, the HAIG 
and FOCH children sidestep to left and 
right. to make room for those in column 
3, who come forward and pass alternately 
to left and right to the following posi- 
tions, when they speak their parts and 
turn their shields as before: 

HAIG PERSHING FOCH 

At a third signal, HAIG and FOCH 
take oblique positions, PERSHING chil- 
dren kneel on left knee, column 5 (WIL- 
SON) passes to left behind PERSHING, 
while at the same time column 1 (PEACE) 
passes to right, back of WILSON, the 
grouping then being as shown below: 

PEACE 
WILSON 
GPERSHINGF 
I re) 
A Cc 
H H 

While WILSON selections are being re- 
cited, five chairs or boxes are placed be- 
hind the children representing PACE, 
these children stepping up on them be- 
forereciting. Atthe same time, a table 


or high box is placed just back of the 
center chair, upon which America mounts 
ut the close of the PEACE recitations. 
America’s recitation is given with the 





PERSHING 


Patriotism is not the mere holding of 
our flag unfurled, but making it the 
goodliest, grandest, and greatest in the 
whole world. 


flag held aloft in one hand, the other 
being extended forward above the 
PEACE letters, and raised upward dur- 
ing the final concert recitation. 

Just after America’s recitation, at a 
signal, all shields except PEACE are in 
unison turned face out, showing a mass- 
ing of the red, white, and blue sur- 
mounted by PEACE and America with her 
flag. ‘The final recitation, ‘‘ America,’ 
is then given in concert and the curtain 
drawn on this effective tableau. 

The selections for recitation are given 
below in their proper order. 


Every man must be for the United 
States or against it. There can be no 
neutrals—only patriots or traitors. 


Raise the Flag, O mighty Nation, 
For downtrodden man to see; 

Bear it proudly through the future 
In the crusades that must be. 


Stand by the flag! 
streamed in glory, 
And spread by land and sea the won- 
drous story 
Of Freedom’s triumph “over there!” 


HAIG Its stripes have 

Hark! As the chorus swells the cry 

Exultant from on high, 

The heavens sing for you and me; 

The ocean ’s safe, the land is free, 

The world throughout knows liberty, 
The Yanks are coming home! 


He that does good for good’s sake, 

seeks neither praise nor reward, though 

sure of both at last. 

All things that speak of heaven speak 
of peace. 

America for freedom spoke, and peace 
has come. 


I was born an American, I live an 
American, I shal! die an American! 


Not only in America 
Is love of country found; 

But east and west and north and south, 
Its pure-toned bugles sound. 


It is better by far that we die than 
that our Star-Spangled Banner should 
pass out of the world. 


God bless forever the living and the 
dead, who, under the flag of our country 
and its allies, marched to victory or to 
death. 


God of battles! Our youth we give 
To the battle line on a foreign soil. 
Grant that they and their cause shall live, 
And righteous peace spring from their 


toil. WILSON 


We want no kings but kings of toil, 
No crowns but crowns of deeds; 

Not royal birth but sterling worth 
Must make the man who leads. 


I know not what course others may 
pursue, but as for me, give me liberty or 
give me death! 


Liberty must be a mighty thing, for 
by it God punishes and rewards nations. 


Slow are the steps of Freedom, but 
her feet never turn backward. 


Our country is the world—our country- 
men are all mankind. 


Not until liberty is based on eternal 


FOCH 


Firm, united let us be, 
Rallying ’round our liberty; 
As a band of brothers joined, 
Peace and safety we shall find. 


O Liberty, can man resign thee, 
Once having felt thy generous flame? 
Can dungeons, bolts, or bars confine thee, 
Or whips thy noble spirit tame? 


Come! Keep alive the faith of them 
who sleep "neath the poppies of Flan- 
ders’ fields. 


Here we are, France, every Yankee-born 
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Every good citizen makes his country’s 
honor his own, and cherishes it not only 
as precious but as sacred. 


America for freedom speaks, 
America for freedom fought, 
America has dared to say 

That other peoples shall be free. 


Crushed by oppression’s cruel might, 
Man’s liberty is not to die— 
America is standing by! 


Every noble patriot’s dream 

Is for liberty supreme; 

So to God and country give 

Every minute that you live— 
We are all Americans! 


America— 
Now Peace doth hover near; 

‘Yhe flutter of her wings, 

The sweet voiced hymn she sings, 
Bring hope and drive out fear. 


Tyranny's reign is done! 
Against her brutal hordes, 
Her lying, murderous lords, 

The cause of right has won. 


Welcome to thee, sweet Peace! 
Man’s liberty thy boon, 
A world from war immune, 
Freedom that ne’er shall cease. 


All— 
America, the land we love! 
Freedom, the gift of God above! 
For this our banner holds the sky, 
That Liberty shall never die; 
For this America began 
To make a brotherhood of man. 


I pledge allegiance to the American 
flag, and to the Republic for which it 
stands; one nation, indivisible, with lib- 
erty and justice for all. 


A School Boy to George 
Washington 


O Washington, George Washington, 
When you were a boy like me, 
I wonder if your teacher knew 
What sort of man you’d be! 
My teacher says boys she can trust 
Can be trusted when they ’re men, 
But boys who cheat and do mean things 
Will probably do so then. 


You said you could n’t tell a lie 
When you cut that cherry tree :— 
Why, then, I’m sure that when in school 
You ’d always truthful be. 
I don’t believe you ’d watch your chance, 
When the teacher turned her eye, 
And did the things you would n’t do 
If she were standing by. 


I guess you tried ’most every day 
‘To do your very best; 
And all the while that you were good 
You were helping all the rest. 
I don’t believe the little ones 
Ever said, ‘‘George made me cry!’’ 
My teacher thinks the bravest boys 
Are kindest; and so do I. 


I’d like to see those copy books 
They said you used to write 

With letters made so carefully, 
And all so clean and white. 

I wish I ’d been a soldier-boy 
With those you used to drill; 

I’d have obeyed your orders quick, 
To march or to stand still. 


*Twas you who made ‘‘Our Country’ 
And ruled it, too, so well; 

And always when your birthday comes 
And folks the story tell, 

I think I’ll be like you, and make 
Our world more full of joy; 

But if I’d be your kind of man, 
1 must be your kind of boy. 


Lincoln 


His towering figure, sharp and spare, 
Was with such nervous tension strung, 

As if on each strained sinew swung 
The burden of a people’s care. 


His changing face what pen can draw? 
Pathetic, kindly, droll, or stern; 
And with a glance so quick to learn 
The inmost truth of all he saw. 
—Charles G. Halpine. 


ours, 
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Patriotic Exercises and Recitations 


Ceremonial and Symbolism in 
Education 
By F. A. Boggess 


Principal University Hill School, Boul- 
der, Colorado 


HERE is a fascination about a cere- 
monial which appeals to all ages 
and races. Thedesire for it can be 

traced from savage tribes up through 
every grade of intellectual development 
to the most highly civilized peoples. It 
most frequently shows itself in the relig- 
ious life, but as a little higher plane of 
intelligence is reached it is manifested 
in all government affairs. At first it is 
marked by brillianey of display, dignity 
of bearing, and mystery of meaning, 
which create in the mind of the beholder 
a kind of awe, reverence, respect, and 
fear. 

In this ceremonial life very quickly ap- 
pears a symbolism which is just as at- 
tractive as the ceremony itself. In the 
least intelligent people it seizes the un- 
tutored mind and holds it as by a charm, 
until the statue of Buddha actually be- 
comes Buddha, and a ruler can do no 
wrong because he is sent direct from 
Heaven. All kinds of crime have been 
covered up by ceremony and symbol, and 
like all other things to which the human 
mind turns, there is always within them 
possibility of abuse and harm. 

In our own enlightened nation, how- 
ever, we continue to use ceremonials and 
symbolisms in our religious and govern- 
mental life with good effect. Shorn of 
their deceptive mysticism, they become 
a powerful factor in maintaining interest 
in the minds of the people in things which 
should claim their interest; in creating 
a pride for those things of which every 
American should be proud; and in fasten- 
ing the attention on the vital things 
which otherwise might almost be entirely 
overlooked and forgotten in the mad rush 
of life. . They often make it possible to 
visualize an idea and sometimes an ideal, 
and thus make it a part of national life. 

The best known and perhaps the most 
important illustration of the symbol is 
the flag. Hand the Stars and Stripes to 
a man who has never seen or heard of it 
before and he sees a striped piece of 
cloth with stars on a blue field. He 
would exchange it for a shirt, a pipe, a 
dog, ora meal. Hand it to an American 
boy who has been invalided home after 
fighting in the trenches of France and 
what happens? He takes it with the rev- 
erence he shows when he takes the hand 
of his mother. His eyes grow dim and 
misty. He hasa far-away look as he 
tenderly fingers the beautiful stripes of 
red and white and the stars on the field 
of blue. He would not exchange it for 
a kingdom, but would cheerfully face dis- 
comfort, hunger, hardship, imprison- 
ment, and horrible death rather than 
have any stain or dishonor come upon 
that flag. 

The difference between the two men is 
this, one sees the symbolism of the flag 
and the other does not. ‘Io the soldier 
it is not stripes of cloth and stars of 
white on a field of blue, but a great na- 
tion of a hundred million people. The 
forty-eight stars fade away and become 





as many mighty commonwealths. Along 
the stripes of red march thousands of 
heroes who have given their lives that 
this great democracy might live. He 
has but to close his eyes to see the drama 
of American history from the days of 
Valley Forge to the fighting on the fields 
of France. Officers and privates make 
up one mighty host; a monumental sac- 
rifice, that an ideal might live and be 
transmitted to a great people. Down 
the stripes of white comes an equally 
great procession of heroes of peace, stal- 
wart prisoners, far-seeing statesmen, 
men and women who have unselfishly 
toiled and planned that this nation might 
stand out as a leader in all matters of 
intelligence, morality, and humanity. 
He sees libraries and hospitals and 
schools and churches on every hilltop and 
in every valley. Hesees beautiful homes 
and happy children everywhere. And 
over it all and through it all, floating 
above like a benediction, and woven in 
the fabric like warp and woof, above 
every church and school and on every 
hearthstone he sees the wonderful trio of 
colors, the Red, the White, and the Blue. 
To him the flag stands for his ideal of 
his nation and perfect democracy. 


It is worth considering how it can hap- 
pen that the symbol of our nation can 
come to mean so much. It is largely be- 
cause of the ceremonial life by which it 
is surrounded. This American soldier has 
seen it dedicated by the most solemn ex- 
ercises and raised to the top of high poles 
amid the cheers of thousands of fellow 
citizens; carried at the head of march- 
ing men; laid reverently over the bier 
of fallen heroes; floating over school- 
houses and churches; used as decoration 
on patriotic occasions; saluted by all sol- 
diers of the republic; eulogized by ora- 
tors; reverenced by statesmen and schol- 
ars, and in a hundred ways placed prom- 
inently before the eyes of the whole peo- 
ple as a symbol of the nation itself. So 
by anatural process of evolution the time 
came when he no longer saw the flag but 
the thing for which it stands. 

Ceremonials and symbolisms form aids 
to teachers in the public schools which 
should be used more frequently than they 
have been inthe past. ‘hese days, when 
it is desirable to spread the propaganda 
of patriotism, conservation, sacrifice, and 
service offer unparalleled opportunity for 
their use. Children are the most impres- 
sionable of our people and they have most 
direct access to our home folk. They 
are good advertisers. What they become 
intensely interested in is passed on by 
word of mouth until it becomes a com- 
munity interest. ‘The school occupies a 
pivotal place in the life of the nation. It 
has it in its power to hecome a leader of 
thought and action. It can be an inspi- 
ration to the people it serves and arouse 
them to their best endeavors in helping 
to save the nation and democracy. Of 
course much of this should be done by 
meetings of teachers and parents and 
exchanging views on the needs and op- 
portunities of the school, but it is equally 
true that much of it may be done by sur- 
rounding important incidents of school 
life by suitable impressive ceremonies. 

An illustration will serve better to 
make clear the point. Every schoolroom 
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Home; America; Lead, Kindly Light. 
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“FAVORITE SONGS PANTOMIMED AND POSED” 


Pantomimes by Grace B. Faxon; Poses by Susie Stallings 


HE demand for a book of pantomimed songs has been so 
insistent that this book has been prepared to meet the call. 
A pantomimed song is the most appealing of all entertain- { 

It can be used in almost any program. § 

There Are More Than Fifty Exquisite Photographic Poses in the Book § 

The songs pantomimed are: Nearer, My God, to Thee; Abide with 


Me; Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean; My Faith Looks Up to Thee; The ¢ 
Holy City; My Old Kentucky Home; Comin’ Thro’ the Rye; Home, Sweet 4 


Order of F. A. Owen Publishing Co.. Dansville, N. Y. , 


“FAVORITE SONGS PANTOMIMED AND POSED” 
Price 30 cents : 
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in America should have an American flag 
on display every day. When our school 
purchased flags for each room in the 
building the event was cclebrated by a 
patriotic program in the auditorium, 
closing with the following ceremony of 
presentation. 

A seventh grade girl, especially se- 
lected for her gracious manner, attrac- 
tive appearance, and excellent speaking 
voice, came to the front of the stage 
dressed to represent Columbia. In a de- 
liberate, impressive manner she spoke 
as follows: 

‘‘T represent Columbia and personify 
the greatest nation on earth. Its vast 
stretches of territory can scarcely be 
grasped by the mind of men. Its wealth 
runs into untold millions. Its civiliza- 
tion holds high rank in the roll-call of na- 
tions both past and present. Its people 
are the happiest, most prosperous, and 
most independent that the sun shines 
upon. They love liberty above their own 
life, and justice more than their own 
hearthstone. ‘lhey believe that all men 
are created free and equal and that gov- 
ernment gets its just power only from 
the governed. ‘That all nations of the 
earth may enjoy the liberty guaranteed 
by such principles they are willing to 
tight, if need be, the enemies of world 
freedom. 

‘**The emblem of our country is a bit 
of color arranged in the most beautiful 
harmony ever thought out by human 
mind. ‘There is the red which stands for 
the blood of our heroes shed for freedom; 
for the flame of ten million home fires 
which we are trying to keep burning 
even during this awful war; for the sun- 
set skies of a land dedicated to liberty 
and peace; and for the truth which holds 
our nation to a high and noble purpose. 

‘“‘There is the white of the eternal 
snows of the highest mountain peaks; of 
the blossom of the tiny for-get-me-not; 
of the purity of womanhood; of the fidel- 
ity of manhood; of the innocence of little 
children; and of the shining stars arched 
above. 

‘‘And there is the blue of the arching 
dome of heaven; of the majestic ocean 
about our shores; of the lakes, rivers, 
and inland seas; of the badge of courage 
which stands for the right; and ef love 
of country which makes sacrifice for it 
a real pleasure. 

*“‘Our flag—your flag and my flag— 
makes the most beautiful and perfect 
color harmony in existence. ‘The eyes of 
the world rest upon it as upon a proph- 
ecy. Broken and down-trodden people 
look to it for help. Outraged woman- 
hood and childhood longingly look for its 
protection. 

‘This flag of the free must not fail. 
It must never be allowed to trail in the 
dust. It must only be trusted in the 
hands of those who will keep it bright 
and stainless for generations yet to come. 
Its honor must be sacredly guarded. 1 
come to ask you, boys and girls of Uni- 
versity Hill School, if you will take these 
eight beautiful silk American flags and 
keep them for me—keep them safe, keep 
them clean, keep them pure. I want to 
place one in each grade. 

“‘If you are willing to receive this 
trust you may stand and give the flag 
salute. ”’ 

(The entire schoo! stood and gave this 
salute: ‘‘We give our heads and our 
hearts to ourcountry. One country, one 
language, and one flag.’’) 


Columbia—Will the eighth grade send 
a representative to the platform to re- 
ceive its flag? 

(The eighth grade rose and stood at 
salute while a boy, previously selected, 
marched to the platform to receive the 
flag. He stood face to face with Colum- 
bia in the center of the stage, with the 
flag between them.) 

Columbia (with her hand resting on the 
flag)—I give you this flag to guard and 
protect and keep spotless. May it bean 
inspiration to you to make the most of 
your opportunities. 


Eighth Grade Representative (placing 
hand on flag)—I thank you for this great 
trust and pledge the pupils of the eighth 
grade of this school to uphold the honor 








” 


and reputation of this beautiful flag. 

He then carried the flag to where his 
fellow pupils were standing at salute. 

‘The other grades were thencalled for by 
Columbia, in their order, and their flags 
presented and received with the same 
ceremony. ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner’’ 
Was sung and the grades marched out, 
bearing proudly at their head the new 
flags. 

Representatives of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, the Woman’s Relief Corps, 
and many patrons of the school were 
present, and those flags presented under 
such ciscumstances have become price- 
less treasures in our schoolroom and in 
the community. 


An Historical Alphabet 
By J. Lilian Vandevere 


Acams stirred the patriots, and plead 
their cause in court. 

Boston saw the war begin, when England 
closed her port. 

Concord Bridge is where a host of Brit- 
ish met defeat. 

Delaware River was no check, in spite 
of ice and sleet. 

England made her harsh demands to crush 
our spirits high. 

Fanueil Hall is where we met and an- 
swered, ‘‘We defy!”’ 

George the Third was England's king, 
with anger all aflame. 

Hessians were his hired 
Germany they came. 

Independence was the cry that made our 
country ring. 

Jefferson drew up our Declaration to the 
King. 

Kosciusko was a Pole who lent us friendly 
aid. 

Liberty was what we sought and fought 
for, undismayed. 

Minute Men were those who worked with 
rifles in their hands. 

Navigation Acts would stop our trade 
with foreign lands. 

Our Old Glory is the flag that Betsy Ross 
designed. 

Philadelphia saw the wondrous Declara- 
tion signed. ; 

Quartering Act sent soldiers here, whom 
we were made to feed. 

Redcoats were the British troops, a hated 
sight, indeed, 
Samuel Adams said no king should live 
by our support. 
Taxes we would never 
voice at court. 

Union was the great result when war at 
last was still. 

Valley Forge is where our troops were 
starved and cold and ill. 

Washington, our general, who won un- 
ending fame, 

Xcelled in war and led in peace, all honor 
to his name! 

Yorktown is the place where great Corn- 
wallis met deteat. 

Zeal had conquered might at last 
treedom was complete. 


Words of Lincoln 


Learn the laws and obey them. 

I am nothing, but truth is everything. 

Killing the dog does not cure the bite. 

Give us a little more life and a little 
less noise. 

It is not best to swap horses while 
crossing a stream. 

He sticks through thick and thin; lL 
admire such a man. 


A Young Patriot 
By Emelie M. Jardine 


This is my country’s flag, 
And I am my country’s boy; 
To love and serve her well 
Will ever be my joy. 


How About It? 


When Washington was little 
He never told a lie; 

Now to resemble him in that 
We all can surely try. 

And even when a great big boy 
He minded well his mother; 

We all can copy him in this 
As well as in the other. 
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Exercises for Valentine’s Day and Other Holidays 


St. Valentine’s Day 
By Marie Eugenia Scaggs 


The stage is decorated with hearts cut 

from red crepe paper, 
*ART I 

Open the program with the singing of 
any little valentine song by the entire 
yvrade. 

In the center of the stage in a low 
chair sits a little girl, with scissors, 
paper, pencil, andcrayons. She appears 
to be very busy cutting hearts. 


Girl —Oh, to-morrow is St. Valentine’s 
Day, and |’m not nearly ready. Ihave 
ten more valentines to make! Let me 
see, there is Mary, Nellie, Alice 


(Names ten of the children in the room. ) 
But I’m so s-l-e-e-p-y- (Lays head over 
on the arm of the chair and goes to 
sleep. Enter ten little girls dressed in 
white, to represent fairies, each carry- 
ing apretty valentine. They trip lightly 
in, singing, and form a semi-circle around 
the sleeping child. ) 
Fairies (singing to 
Indians’’) 
One little, two little, three little Valen- 
tines, 
our little, five 
tines, 


tune ‘‘Ten Little 


little, six little Valen- 


Seven little, eight little, nine little Val- | 


entines, 
Ten little Valentines. 
(Each fairy advances and reads a little 
verse from her valentine, then places the 
valentine near the sleeping child, and 


yoes back to her place in the semi-circle. | 


They now exit, singing ‘‘ One little,’’ ete. 
The child awakens, looks about, and sees 
the valentines. She claps her hands and 


exclaims,’ ‘Oh, the fairies have been here! | 


Just see what they have brought me!"’ 
She picks up the valentines and counts, 
**One, two, three, four, tive, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten! — why that is just 
enough to finish my work, and all the 
girls will have one! Oh, lam so happy! 
Mamma, come and see what beautiful 
valentines the fairies have brought me!”’ 
She runs off of the stage with the valen- 
tines in her arms. ) 
PART II 

Next comes a dance by the Queen of 
Hearts. She wears a white crepe paper 
dress with red hearts pasted around the 











Queen of Hearts 
bottom of the skirt, and with ‘‘butterfly 
sleeves.’’ A red sash, white hose, and 
slippers with red rosettes, white hair 
band, ornamented with red hearts, and a 
shower rosette of hearts attached to rib- 
bon, worn on each arm, complete the 
costume. 


| 


| at the close of the recitation. ) 





‘The Queen enters, waltzing, and con- 

tinues slowly around the stage several 

| times; she stops near stage center and 
sings the following song: 


The Queen of Hearts 


| The music is any pretty waltz. 





Pies 





1, Pm Qneeen of Hearts, I made some tarts All 
2. "Twas not the Knave ButGeorge the Brave W ho 
3. He was so dear Andseemedsin-cere—1 11 
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on a sum-me,’sday,Withcherriesnice,Whipped 
stole my tarts a - vay; Forcher-ry tarts And 
tell the tru'k te wou, When far a-way He 
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cream, and spice, De - li-cious tarts were they. 


placed on them. At this time the ‘‘ Bridal 
Chorus’”’ is being played, and as the last 
couple marches off a miniature bridal 
party enters and marches across the 
stage. 

The groom and groomsmen are dressed 
in khaki, the bride in white, with a long 
train, flowers, etc. ; her maids may wear 





pink, blue, or yellow, or all of these col- | 


ors. This feature may be made elaborate 
| or simple. 


Coming Home 
By Lincoln P. Goodhue 


Tune: “Over There’ 


I 


Now the war is done, and our peace has 
begun, 

Since the Yankee gun put the Hun on 
the run; 

Men are telling you and me of the world- 





Queen of Hearts Made e-ven George feel gay. 
went that day, My heart went with him, too. 
| 
In the second stanza, on the words | 
“George, the Brave,” a little boy, dressed 
| to represent George Washington, or 
| dressed as a soldier of to-day enters and 
| waltzes across the back of the stage and 
off. At the close of the song he again 
enters and both waltz around the stage 
as long as desired and then exit. 
Next comes the recitation, ‘*I love 
you."’ For this select a very small girl 


wide Liberty 
That the Allies gained, sorely strained, 
battle stained, 
When the Yankee lad, brave and true, 
strong and glad, 
Gun in hand, sailed o'er the brine, 
Joined the noble fighting line. 
Over there, over there, stern and strong 
*gainst the wrong, over there, 
With our Pershing leading, the Hun re- 
ceding, 
The Hun retreating in despair: 
For our boys made a noise that the 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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Girl Reciting “I Love You” 


who wears a large red cardboard heart, 
as shownintheillustration. She recites: 


1 love my daddy, yes, I do, 
And I love my mama, too, 
But listen to me, it is true 
That I love you, and you, 
And you, and you, and you. 
(Points to children in various parts of 
the room, on each ‘‘you.’’ She runs off 


Next comes the Heart and Arrow 
Drill. For the music use ‘‘ Hearts and 
Flowers’’ and the ‘‘ Bridal Chorus’’ from 
‘*Lohengrin.’’ 

Cut large red cardboard hearts for the 
girls and white arrows for the boys. 
Twenty-four pupils may be in the drill. 
The girls may wear white dresses and 
red sashes and hair bows (paper may be 
used so as to have them of uniform size). 
The boys are dressed in khaki or white 
suits. 

Any simple figures may be used. We 
took the single and double file marching 
and the arch, with the hearts and the ar- 
rows carried in different positions. The 
closing figure was the double file march 
around the stage, the boys placing their 
arms around the girls’ shoulders, the 
hearts being carried with the arrows 





Boche heard everywhere, 
And it’s over, the war is over, 
And our boys will soon come back from 
over there. 


II 


Here we did our bit, sewed and knit, 
packed a kit, 

Then we bought a bond, and a bond, plus 
a bond, 

To help them fight for you and me, help 
the cause of Liberty, 

Did it for the boy, 't was a joy, yes, a 
Joy, 

For — dad was glad to have had such 
a lad, 

Mother thought her boy was fine, 

And his sweetheart did not pine. 
He’s coming home, coming home from 
the war that is over, over there, 
Yes, our boys are coming, our boys are 

coming, 

Fond hearts are quick’ning every- 
where. 

Breathe a prayer, a fervent prayer, 

For the boys who lie buried over there, 

War is over, the war is over, 

And our boys will soon come back from 

over there. 


My Flag 
For a small boy carrying a flag. 
Though tiny as a boy can be, 
1’m big enough to say 


I love to claim this flag you see, 
And live in U. S. A. 


St. Valentine’s Day Wish 


Every joy that heart can hold 
Be thine this day a thousandfold. 





Our Country 
First Child— 

By the sweep of rejoicing rivers 
That rush to the mighty sea, 

By the waves on the coasts that thunder, 
By the winds that are wild and free: 

By the stars in heaven above us, 

By the forests of pine and palm, 

By the strength of the hearts that love us, 
By the valor serene and calm; 

Of our young men strong for toiling, 
Of our old men wise and brave, 

By the glory of days departed, 

Py many a hero’s grave; 

O blessed, beautiful country, 

We pledge thee our deathless faith, 

The thought of an ill that can wound 

thee 

We flout as a bloodless wraith. 

Second Child— 

O beautiful, blessed country, 
God-given for all the world, 

For the poor and the alien ever, 

By the flag of thy stars unfurled, 

From the ends of the earth they seek 

thee, 
Down-trodden and long oppressed, 

From the mystic Kast they are hastening 
To the light of the glowing West. 

There is room for the child and the 

mother, 
Room for the peasant born, 

Room where we till our vineyards, 
Room where we plant our corn. 

Let the weary ones find shelter, 

And the lowliest ones a home, 

Here where thine arms enfold them, 
With greetings for all who come. 
Third Child— 

O beautiful, blessed country, 

God meant for the wide, wide world, 

Let the gifts of thy generous bounty 
Fail not till thy flag is furled. 

By the wealth of the ore beneath thee, 
By thine acres of golden wheat, 

By the flowers in field and garden, 

By the !aughter of children sweet, 

By the treasure that God hath sent thee, 
By the freedom of church and press, 
Thou art pledged to rescue the starving, 

And succor the world’s distress. 

Thou must break to the famine stricken 
The bread that belongs to thee, 

Thou must tell the sad and the lonely 
The love that is theirs to be. 


All— 
By the Cross of Christ and His passion, 
In the might that is born of prayer, 
O beautiful, blessed country, 
Thou must lighten the world’s despair. 
—Margaret EB. Sangster. 


Two Heroes 
By Emelie M. Jardine 


Our Washington was good and true, 

He helped make the Red, White, and 
Blue. 

Our Lincoln freed the Southern slaves, 

So North and South our flag still waves. 


Patriotism 
What is Patriotism? Patriotism con- 
sists in faithful thoughts, words, and 
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“PIECES AND PLAYS FOR PRIMARY PUPILS” 
GUPEOSE that some one said to you there had been 
published a recitation book which was made up of pieces 


for the little folk to speak every one of which was as 
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deeds toward our country. 
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bright and as happily expressed as Field’s ‘‘Jest ’Fore Christ- 
mas’ or Riley’s ‘‘Little Orphant Annie,’’ would you not 
hasten to buy acopy? Our primary recitation book belonging 
to the famous ‘‘Pieces and Plays’’ series will delight teachers 
of the lower grades. The collection of recitations consists of 
the ‘‘cutest,’’ cleverest, most childlike verses imaginable. The 
second part of the book is devoted to Dialogues and Plays. This 
book is just the one to turn to when when you are looking for 
a ‘‘piece’’ or a ‘‘play’”’ for Friday afternoon or Patrons’ Day. 
Order of F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 


“PIECES AND PLAYS FOR PRIMARY PUPILS.” By Grace B. Faxon 
Price 30 Cents 
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Educative Seat Work for February 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this design may be given to pupils to trace and color. The repeated words may ard and cut apart 
for use with young pupils, who match the word with the picture. The teacher may use the design in a blackboard calendar for the menth 
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Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


We want our readers to fill this page for us. 


Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. 


February Igly 


We will make up the page from your 


selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. There are many who have in their memory the names 


of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


It is especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure 


this will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these desired 


and therefore desirable poems. 


Perchance the bald old eagle 
On gray Beth-peor’s height, 
Out of his lonely eyrie 
Look’d on the wondrous sight; 
Perchance the lion, stalking, 
Still shuns that hallow’d spot, 
| For beast and bird have seen and heard 
| That which man knoweth not. 


Song of Marion’s Men 


Our band is few, but true and tried, 
Our leader frank and bold; 

The British soldier trembles 
When Marion’s name is told. 

Our fortress is the good green wood, 
Our tent the cypress tree; 

We know the forest round us 
As seamen know the sea; 

We know its walls of thorny vines, 
Its glades of reedy grass, 

Its safe and silent islands | 
Within the dark morass. 


| But when the warrior dieth, 
His comrades in the war, 

With arms reversed and muffled drum, 
Follow his funeral car; 

They show the banners taken, 
They tell his battles won, 

And after him lead his masterless steed, 
While peals the minute gun. 


Amid the noblest of the land 
We lay the sage to rest, 
And give the bard an honor’d place, 
With costly marble drest, 
In the great minster transept 
Where lights like glories fall, 
And the organ rings, and the sweet choir 
sings 
Along the emblazon’d wall. 


Woe to the English soldiery 
That little dread us near! 

On them shall light at midnight 
A strange and sudden fear: 

When, waking to their tents on fire, 
They grasp their arms in vain, 

And they who stand to face us 
Are beat to earth again; 

And they who fly in terror deem 
A mighty host behind, 

And hear the tramp of thousands 
Upon the hollow wind. 

This was the truest warrior 
That ever buckled sword, 

This the most gifted poet 
That ever breathed a word; 

And never earth’s philosopher 
Traced with his golden pen, 

On the deathless page, truths half so 

sage 

As he wrote down for men. 


Then sweet the hour that brings release 
From danger and from toil; 

We talk the battle over 
And share the battle’s spoil. 

The woodland rings with laugh and shout 
As if a hunt were up, 

And woodland flowers are gathered 
To crown the soldier's cup. 

With merry songs we mock the wind 
That in the pine-top grieves, 

And slumber long and sweetly 
On beds of oaken leaves. 


And had he not high honor, — 
The hillside for a pall, 
To lie in state while angels wait 
With stars for tapers tall, 
| And the dark rock-pines like tossing 
plumes, 
Over his bier to wave, 
And God’s own hand, in that lonely land, 
‘To lay him in the grave? 


® 
Well knows the fair and friendly moon 
The band that Marion leads— 
The glitter of their rifles, 

The scampering of their steeds. 
"l is life our fiery barbs to guide 
Across the moonlight plains; 
"lis life to feel the night wind 

That lifts their tossing manes. 
A moment in the British camp- 
A moment—and away— 
Back to the pathless forest 
Before the peep of day. 


In that strange grave without a name, 
Whence his uncoffin’d clay 
Shall break again, O wondrous thought! 
Before the judgment day, 
And stand with glory wrapt around 
On the hills he never trod, 
And speak of the strife that won our life 


. : fi > Incarnate Son of God, 
Grave men there are by broad Santee, With the Incarna : 


Grave men with hoary hairs} 

Their hearts are all with Marion, 
For Marion are their prayers. 

And lovely ladies greet our band 
With kindliest welcoming, 

With smiles like those of summer, 
And tears like those of spring. 

For them we wear these trusty arms, 
And lay them down no more 

Till we have driven the Briton 
Forever from our shore. 

—Wiiliam Cullen Bryant. 


The Burial of Moses 


“And he buried him in a valley in the land of 
Moab, over against Beth-peor ; but no man knoweth 
of his sepulchre unto this day.” 

By Nebo’s lonely mountain, 

On this side Jordon’s wave, 

In a vale in the land of Moab 

There lies a lonely grave, 

And no man knows that sepulchre, 

And no man saw it e’er, 
lor the angels of God upturn’d the sod 

And laid the dead man there. 


O lonely grave in Moab’s land 
O dark Beth-peor’s hill 
Speak to these curious hearts of ours, 
And teach them to be still. 
God hath His mysteries of grace, 
Ways that we cannot tell; 
He hides them deep like the hidden sleep 
Of him He loved so well. 
Cecil F, Alexander. 


The Flag 


Let it idly droop, or sway 
To the wind’s light will; 
Furl its stars, or float in day; 
Flutter, or be still! 
It has held its colors bright, 
Through the war-smoke dun; 
Spotless emblem of the Right. 
Whence success was won. 





Let it droop in graceful rest 
For a passing hour— 

Glory’s banner last and best; 
Freedom’s freshest flower! 

Each red stripe has blazoned forth 
Gospels writ in blood; 

Every star has sung the birth 


T th andest funeral 
res wes tee gees = Of some deathless good. 


That ever pass’d on earth; 
But no man heard the trampling, 
Or saw the train go forth— 
Noiselessly as the daylight 
Comes back when night is done, 
And the crimson streak on ocean’s cheek 
Grows into the great sun. 


Let it droop, but not too long! 
On the eager wind 

Bid it wave, to shame the wrong; 
To inspire mankind 

With a larger human love; 
With a truth as true 

As the heaven that broods above 
Its deep field of blue. 


In the gathering hosts of hope, 
In the march of man, 

Open for it place and scope, 
Bid it lead the van; 

Till beneath the searching skies, 


Noiselessly as the springtime 
Her crown of verdure weaves, 
And all the trees on all the hills 
Open their thousand leaves; 
So without sound of music, 
Or voice of them that wept, 
Silently down from the mountain’s crown 





| 


Deserts and fields remote, and, passing by 


Purer than our sacrifice 
Crying from the ground: 


Till a flag with some new light 
Out of Freedom’s sky, — 
Kindles, through the gulfs of night, 
Holier blazonry. 
Let its glow the darkness drown! 
Give our banner sway, 
Till its joyful stars go down 
In undreamed-of day! 
—Lucy Larcom. 


The Miller of the Dee 


There dwelt a miller, hale and bold, 
Beside the river Dee; 

He worked and sang from morn till 

night— 

No lark more blithe than he; 

And this the burden of his song 
Forever used to be: 

| ‘*I envy nobody—no, not I— 

And nobody envies me!’’ 


““Thou ’rt wrong, my friend,’’ said good 
King Hal, 

“*As wrong as wrong can be; 
For could my heart be light as thine, 

| 1’d gladiy change with thee. 

And tell me now, what makes thee sing, 
With voice so loud and free, 

While I am sad, though I’m a king, 
Beside the river Dee?”’ 


The miller smiled and doffed his cap, 
‘*T earn my bread,’’ quoth he; 
‘‘T love my wife, I love my friend, 
I love my children three; 
1 owe no penny | cannot pay, 
I thank the river Dee 
That turns the mill that grinds the corn 
That feeds my babes and me.’”’ 


“Good friend,’’ said Hal, and sighed the 
while, 
‘*Farewell, and happy be; 
But say no more, if thou ‘dst he true 
That no one envies thee; 
Thy mealy cap is worth my crown, 
Thy mill my kingdom’s fee; 
Such men as thou art England’s boast, 
O miller of the Dee!’’ 
—Charles Mackay. 


Opportunity 


Master of human destinies am I! 
Fame, love, and fortune on my foot- 
steps wait. 
Cities and fields I walk, I penetrate 


Hovel and mart and palace, soon or 
late, 
I knock unbidden once at every gate! 
If sleeping, wake; if feasting, rise be- 
fore , 
I turn away. It is the hour of fate, 
And they who.follow me reach every 
state 
Mortals desire, and conquer every foe 
Save death; but those who doubt or 





| 





The great procession swept. Martyr-blood be found, 


‘Why does the poor grass in the rose’s 


hesitate, 
Condemned to failure, penury, and woe, 
Seek me in vain and uselessly im- 
plore— 
I answer not, and I return no more. 
—John J. Ingalls. 


_ Why Do I Sing? 


Why do I sing when many poets are 
making 
Sweet melody? 
Why do I raise my voice when they are 
taking 
A higher key? 


garden 
Bloom with the rose? 
The meanest tree asks not the great 
oak’s pardon 
Because it grows. 
— the mountains stand in worship 
oly, 
Sun-crowned, untrod; 
May not the little foothills, meek and 
lowly, 
Look up to God? 
Because majestic rivers robed in splendor 
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Shall not the wayside streams their 
tributes render 
Unto the sea? 
Go ask the smallest of the stars of 
heaven 
‘The reason why, 
When shine the glories of the planets 
seven, 
They light the sky. 
The answer comes that all things seek 
expression 
In earth and sky. 
From fiower to star, if all make this 
confession, 
Then why not I? 
—James M. Hayes.” 


The Moo Cow Moo 


My papa held me up to the Moo Cow Moo 
So close I could almost touch, 

And I fed him a couple of times or so, 
And I wasn’t a fraid cat, much. 


But if my Papa goes in the house, 
And my Mamma she goes in too, 
I keep still! like a little mouse 
For the Moo Cow Moo might Moo. 


The Moo Cow’s tail is a piece of rope 
All raveled out where it grows; 

And it’s just like feeling a piece of soap 
All over the Moo Cow’s nose. 


And the Moo Cow Moo has lots of fun 
Just switching his tail about, 
But if he opens his mouth, why then I 
run, 
For that ’s where the Moo comes out. 





| 
| 





The Moo Cow Moo has deers on his head, 
And his eyes stick out of their place, 
And the nose of the Moo Cow Moo is 

spread 
All over the Moo Cow’s face. 


And his feet are nothing but fingernails, 
And his Mamma don’t keep them cut, 

And he gives folks milk in water pails, 
When he don’t keep his handles shut. 

But if you or I pull his handles, why 


The Moo Cow Moo says it hurts, 
But the hired man sits down close by 








Flow mightily, 





And squirts, and squirts, and squirts. 
—Edmund Vance Cooke. 


The Best Day 


Some skies may be gloomy, 
Some moments be sad, 

But everywhere, always, 
Some souls must be glad; 

For true is the saying 
Proclaimed by the seer, 

‘Each day is the best day 
Of somebody’s year!’’ 


Each day finds a hero, 
Each day helps a saint, 
Each day brings to some one 
A joy without taint. 
Though it may not be my turn 
Or yours that is near— 
‘*Each day is the best day 
Of somebudy’s year!"’ 


The calendar sparkles 

With days that have brought 
Some prize that was hoped for, 

Some good that was sought. 
High deeds happen daily, 

Wide truths grow more clear— 
‘*Each day is the best day 

Of somebody’s year!’’ 


No sun ever rises 
But brings joy behind, 
No sorrow in fetters 
The whole earth can bind. 
How selfish our fretting, 
How narrow our fear— 
**Each day is the best day 
Of somebody's year.’’ 
—Priscilla Leonard. 


Opportunity 
There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which taken at the flood leads on to 
fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 
—Shakespeare. 
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Pictures to Use in Studying “The Republic” 


(See pages 38 and 39 of this issue.) 
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February Blackboard Design 


Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful methods and devices to this department. 
Those desiring personal letters should enclose ten cents. 


cation. 


will be destroyed. 


February Chat 
By Btrtha E. Bush 


HERE has never been a time in the 
T history-of our schools when Wash- 

ington’s Birthday will be celebrated 
with such widespread, tense enthusiasm 
as this year. 

And now that the great World War is 
slipping swiftly to a thing of the past, 
we must seize our chance, in this great- 
est patriotic month of the year, to im- 
press upon the children under our care 
the big idealism for which America 
stands, and the suffering and devotion of 
her men overseas. ‘here is scarcely a 
school where a real live soldier can not 
come in and talk, and the things he tells 
will be far more impressive than any- 
thing that could be read. 

Our soldier boy—such a little while 
out of high school—tells of digging his 
‘‘foxhole,’’ covering it with 
plastered over with mud to keep out rain 
and shrapnel; following hot after the 
enemy three days ahead of the cook- 
wagons, thankful to get a piece of mud- 
dled bread. He. tells—no, he does not 
tell, any more than his grandfather 
would tell of the battles of the Civil 
War—of the terrible sights he saw; and 
that is well. 

Don’t let anybody tell the children of 
bloodshed, of maiming and outrage. If 
a speaker begins, tactfully stop him, for 
the mind of a child is exceedingly im- 
pressionable to horrors. But the hard- 
ships and the heroisms—be sure that the 
children appreciate those. If the war 
were not over they would be too dreadful 
to think about, but the war is over, 
thank God, and we want the children to 
realize the measure of devotion shown by 
their big brothers, and above all to catch 
the Idealism behindit! It’s the biggest 
thing in history that America has entered, 
spent, and accomplished solely for an 
Ideal. It is a tremendous thing for 
young Americans to live up to. Try to 
have them catch this spirit in their play 
and schoolroom work—the protection of 


the weak, the helpful hand, and the de- 
votion to duty. 

This quotation shows the spirit of our 
American soldier-boy : 

‘*The soldier does not, as a rule, fear 
injury to himself, 


Ile is afraid of doing 


boards | 








something wrong, of an emergency in| the people are coming home again, hen- 
which he may fail and so lose the confi- | less. 

His fear is the | 
He knows that | tated France has procured small farms 
j}and incubators which, if supplied with 


dence of his comrades. 
fear of being a coward. 
there is only one thing that really counts 
and that is character.’’ 

Perhaps one of the best ways for our 


children to give vent to this patriotic | 


spirit is by means of the ‘‘Chicken-in- 
France’’ movement. Conducted by ‘‘ Mc- 
Call’s Magazine,’’ acting with the Amer- 
ican Committee for Devastated France, 
its aim is to place half a million grow- 
ing, egg-producing chicks in France this 
spring. 

When the poor French peasants fled 
before the German invaders, on top of 
almost every heartbreaking pile of goods 
was a toppling crate of poultry. But 
the occupants of most of these crates 
saved their owners from starvation dur- 
ing the march, therefore France faces a 
shortage of both eggs and hens. Now 


| 





Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Accepted contributions are paid for in the month of publi- 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they 
Address communications for this department to (Miss) Bertha E. Bush, Franklin, Nebr. 


The American Committee for Devas- 


eggs can raise thirty-five hundred chicks 
a season per incubator. ‘The problem is 
to establish more of these incubators in 
order to ‘‘have more hens to lay more 
eggs to get more hens to lay more eggs,’’ 
to help the French war sufferers to help 
themselves. 

To do it, each American school child 
and his elders are requested to contribute 
one dime, or more if possible. These 
dimes are to be sent to Miss Maria Thomp- 
son Davies, care of ‘‘McCall’s Maga- 





zine, ’’ 286-250 West 37th St., New York. 

We know that each rosy-cheeked Amer- 
ican child will be glad to substitute for | 
one of his breakfast eggs two more 
spoonfuls of breakfast food to put fat 
and protein into the blood of some over- 
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“HOW I DID IT” 


HIS is the title of a new book which we recently published 
and which contains more than 700 of the most clever and 
helpful devices that have appeared in the ‘‘Teachers’ 

Help-One-Another Club’’ department. 
this book together with a list of the topics treated will be found 


on page 62 of this magazine. 


Although “How I Did It” has been ‘published only a short 
time, many thousands of copies have already been sold and we 
expect during the present school year to realize our ambition 
of placing a copy of this very usable book in the hands of every 
wide-awake, progressive teacher in the country. 


material which it contains. 


: 





The price of the book, substantially bound in limp cloth covers, is only 
50 cents per copy and it is sold under an absolute guarantee that if after 
using it in her school for one month, the teacher is not satisfied with it we 
will at once refund the purchase price and send postage for its return. 


year that you will have very little opportunity to utilize the splendid 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Do not put off ordering a copy of this book until so late in the school 
5 
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A full description of 

















fought Poilu who has held the enemy’s 
line back from our own shores. 


Exchange 


The pupils of the Prudence Island 
School, Homestead, R. 1., would like to 
say that they have received as many let- 
ters as they possibly can answer. 


Letters 


School Government 


Why not appeal to the children’s patri- 
otism to help abolish the problems of 
discipline? Explain to them that mak- 
ing good use of their time in school is 
really a patriotic duty, for Uncle Sam 
needs educated men and women. (Ex- 
plain why.) Therefore a child who 
wastes his time and annoys others, there- 
by wasting their time, is as great a 


| slacker, in his way, as the man who re- 


fused to help win the war. ‘The child 
who by studying prepares himself to fill 
whatever position Uncle Sam needs him 
to fill is serving his country. 

We have all seen the service flags dis- 
played for the men in the trenches who 
served their country; why not have a 
service flag for the faithful pupils? To 
develop class cooperation let the stars on 
their flag represent the work of the class 
rather than of individual pupils. If the 
school colors are blue and white, the flag 
can be made by painting a blue border 
around a large sheet of white drawing 
paper. Let each class choose a color for 
its stars, and if the colors are not har- 
monious it will be better to have a flag 
for each class rather than a large flag 
for the school. A week of perfect atten- 
dance and deportment entitles a class to 
one new star on its service flag. —MAUDE 
Brown, Iowa. 

Singing 

1 should like to urge the rural school 
teachers to have more singing in their 
schools. A year ago last September 
when I went into my present school the 
children had not been in the habit of 
singing, and it really was funny to hear 
those who would try. But by being en- 
thusiastic myself and eternally keeping 
at it, I now have singing that I am proud 
of. Whenever we have a contest or any 
public entertainment my pupils (first 
(Continued on page 60) 
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An Opportunity to 
Catch the Children’s Attention 


HESE attractive booklets contain the old 

familiar Mother Goose rhymes which chil- 
dren have loved so long. There are 12 in the 
set, the beautifully colored covers of all being 
from drawings by Jessie Willcox Smith, the 
famous artist of child life. 


Just as a teacher can interest a class of smaller 
children in these little books—just so she can 
interest them in the more vital message ot 
Good Teeth—Good Health, by means of pic- 
tures. As a suggestion—cut from magazines 
a number of pictures of healthy looking men, 
women and children. Set the children to guess- 
ing what is the one thing which is common to 
all. Aside from the commonplace of being 
human—being clothed, etc.—Health is the 
common factor. It is easy to lead from this 
necessity to the causes for it—and to Good 
Teeth. 


Teacher’s example in the latter feature is 
very potent—be sure to tell the class how care- 
ful you are to care for your own teeth. 


Colgate’s—-a thorough and sane dentifrice, 
with a delicious flavor but free from risky 
drugs—is safe for you to use and recommend. 


Special Offer to Teachers 


The Mother Goose booklets referred to are avail- 
able for teachers at the nominal price of 15 cents for the 
set of 12 books—or in larger quantities at a uniform price 
of 1 cent each. We regret that we cannot offer trial 
tubes as in past years, but for the present at least 
Governmental conservation measures make it impossible. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. 7. 199 Fulton Street, New York 
Established 1806 
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Observe the National Week of Song 


HE week of February 16th to 22d will 
be one of the happiest of your life if you 
carry out the plans for the observance of the 
National Week of Song outlined in the last 
issue of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
and observe the occasion according to sug- 
gestions given below. Are you prepared for 
the great event? 

Next to the peace celebration of last No- 
vember, the observance of the National Week 
of Song should be the most enthusiastic event 
of our current history. That our hopes may 
be fully realized we ask your support. We 
want you to stir things up in your community 
and create such an interest as will bring to 
your assistance every capable person you 
know. Don’t start in a half-hearted way. 
Make up your mind that the event is going 
to be the biggest and best that has ever been 
‘‘pulled off’? in your part of the country. 
Then ‘‘go to it’’ and make your intention a 
realization. You can do it if you make up 
your mind to. It is only the one who says 
‘‘T can’t’? that is sure to fail. Just think 
of the satisfaction as well as the honor that 
will be yours when the event is over and you 
know you have done your share to make the 
National Week of Song a grand and glorious 
success, 

Is it worth while to interest yourself in 
the movement? Most decidedly, yes. Why? 
Because America is to become a singing na- 
tion and there is no time like the present, 
when the hearts of our people are full of 
joy, to hasten the day when ‘‘all America 
will be singing.’’ In other words, the time 
is ripe for making the National Week of 


Song an important institution of our national 
life and this is your opportunity to do your 
bit. If you do it promptly and do it well, 
you will have the satisfaction and pride that 
everyone has who does a great good for his 
community and for his country. Remember, 
all the glory and honor do not come from 
sacrifices on the field of battle. There is 
such a thing as doing and living for one’s 
country that is worthy of great honor and 
glory. 

What are the purposes of the National 
Week of Song? This was answered in part 
in the last issue of Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans, but as it would be well to have 
them fixed, in mind, we re-state them briefly 
as follows: 

To awaken the singing spirit and set all 
America singing. 

To cultivate a taste for songs of the bet- 
ter sort. 

To bring people together in their various 
communities and develop the community 
spirit. 

To develop and strengthen the great 
American spirit and uphold its high ideals 
by the singing of such songs as uplift and 
inspire. 

To amalgamate and give spectacular ex- 
pression once a year to all of the various 
efforts put forward to establish community 
singing by the various organizations through- 
out the country. 

These are some of the things that the Na- 
tional Week of Song hopes to accomplish. 
It is true that some of them are being ac- 
complished by the various organizations 


whose purpose it is to establish community 
singing, but itis believed that the establish- 
ment of the National Week of Song will 
hasten the realization of these things we all 
desire. The fact that the event is to be ob- 
served on a national scale makes it somewhat 
spectacular. Therefore, it will receive con- 
siderable attention by the press and more 
people will learn of what is being done to 
establish community singing than they would 
by any other means of advertising. 

Further, the observance of the event will 
call for community organizations and com- 
munity singing in places that might not be 
reached for years to come, under less ambi- 
tious plans. Also, it will in many instances 
call for assemblies larger than could be ex- 
pected under ordinary circumstances. For 
instance, with the impetus of a national 
movement, the great associations in our 
larger cities would take part, and great lead- 
ers in other than musical lines would lend a 
hand. Asaresult, community singing would 
become in a week’s time an established fact 
throughout the country. Choruses would 
spring up everywhere and it could then be 
truly said that all America is singing. 

Now, the question is—Are you ready to 
lend a hand and do your share in your com- 
munity by planning for a fitting observance 
of the National Week of Song—the week of 
Washington’s Birthday, February 16th to 
22d, inclusive? If youare, will you not get 
busy at once? If for any reason you cannot 
handle the proposition, will you not interest 
someone else in it who can, and who will do 
the work well? 


Suggestions for the Observance of the National Week of Song 


Hf first thing to do is to secure the co-operation 
of every organization and institution in your 
community that is interested in Civic Welfare. 
First of all will come your choruses and their leaders, 
your Community Center organizations and Civie Clubs, 
your Commercial Associations and such branches of 
the National Defense League as have for their duty 
the development of the civic and national spirit, also 


your theaters, your schools and your churches, 


Next, secure the co-operation of your newspapers. 
ell them of your plans for observing the National 
Week of Song and ask them to publish a statement 


regarding the event, and from time to time to print 
news with regard to the development of your plans. 
further, suggest the publication of one song each day 
under the heading *‘Songs You Ought to Know,’’ and 
in connection with these songs print the suggestion 
that the public cut out the songs and learn them by 
heart. Be sure that all of these songs are those of 
the better sort—those that have been tested and tried 
and are acknowledged to be of real worth. 

As the observance of the week begins on Sunday, 
we suggest that when you ask for the co-operation of 
the pastors of the churches, you suggest to them that 
they plan to have special song services and that they 
preach sermons on that day, the subject of which will 
be ‘‘The Value of Song’ in Religious Worship,’’ or 
something else of the sort. In this connection, Sun- 
day Schools and other religious organizations should 
be persuaded to recognize the event by holding special 
song programs. It is also suggested that children be 
asked to memorize certain of the best of our most 
popular hymns. Young people’s societies could, with 
advantage, select as topics for discussion ‘‘The Re- 
ligious Song—Its Worth and Meaning,’’ or something 
else of a suitable character. 

During the week, in the day schools special song 
programs should be provided. These need not neces- 
sarily take up any extra time, but could take the time 
usually devoted to opening exercises and the singing 
lessons. The programs can be-made different from 


the usual order by explaining the significance of the 
National Week of Song and its purpose, by introduc- 
ing new songs and by having the children memorize 
On Fri- 


certain songs especially suited to their ages. 





day the children might be required to write the songs 
they have memorized, and their papers could be 
marked on the accuracy with which the verses have 
been memorized, on their punctuation, spelling and 
penmanship, also on the neatness of their arrange- 
ment. If ‘‘America’’ and ‘‘The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner’’ have not as yet been memorized by your chil- 
dren, these two songs should be among those selected 
for memorizing. The older scholars might be required 
to write the story of the origin of ‘‘America’’ and 
‘“The Star-Spangled Banner’’ and possibly some of 
our other national songs. These are simply hints of 
what may be done. Anything else that you can think 
of that will awaken an interest in singing and the 
songs we sing, will prove useful. 

Outside of the schoolroom there are many ways in 
which the National Week of Song can be celebrated, 
the simplest of which is the party of friends and 
neighbors invited to spend an evening around the 
home piano, singing the songs that have stood the test 
of time—those songs that stir the heart and linger in 
the memory as long as memory lasts. The program 
for the home gathering can be varied with vocal solos 
and duets and with occasional instrumental selections. 
As a special treat, choice selections from popular 
operas may be rendered on the phonograph, where one 
is available. 

Beside the home party, there is the club, lodge, and 
other social organizations which can, with great ad- 
vantage and success, give a song party or concert, 
either formal or informal, depending largely upon its 
size. Further, the theaters can be called upon to lend 
a hand by devoting about ten minutes of each per- 
formance to singing the old-time favorites. 

The interest of the week should find an enthusiastie 
climax in the Community Song Festival. This should 
be held, if possible, on the evening of Washington’s 
Birthday. The time and the place should be such as 
will accommodate the largest number in your com- 
munity. This applies to the city, the village, or the 
rural community. One of the most efficient means of 
doing this and bringing it to the attention of everyone 
is through the choral society, or whatever organiza- 
tion may lead in musical work in your community. If 
you haven’t such a society to take the lead, do not 


let this prevent you from having the Community 
Sing. Secure the best leader you can to conduct it. 
Plan a song concert that will include the best of our 
folk, patriotic, and national songs—songs in which your 
entire audience may take part. Plan this part of your 
program carefully, because although your audience 
will no doubt appreciate and enjoy your chorus work 
and the pieces rendered by your soloists, they will en- 
joy just as much, if not more, the opportunity to take 
part in the program. Further, when arranging your 
program don’t forget that antiphonal singing and 
rounds will do much to enliven your program. 

In some communities, especially larger ones, chil- 
dren’s concerts and old folks’ concerts may be given 
during the week for the purpose of raising money to 
defray the expense of the principal event of the week, 
which should be free to everyone, if possible. If a 
charge is necessary, it should be only large enough to 
cover actual expenses. 

It may be that some of the foregoing suggestions 
are not practical for your community. If so, do those 
things that you can do and thus help make the Na- 
tional Week of Song a success. 

In closing, we wish to emphasize the fact that one 
of the purposes of the National Week of Song is to 
acquaint the people of our country with songs of the 
better sort—songs that are elevating, the best of our 
national and patriotic songs, our home and folk songs, 
and the best of the world’s inspirational, sentimental, 
and classical songs. Therefore, if you wish to be in 
harmony with the true spirit of the oecasion, do not 
include any of the worthless popular songs of the day, 
many of which are worse than worthless. There are 
plenty of songs that have stood the test of time— 
songs that quicken the heart beat and inspire the soul. 

Get the name of the event firmly fixed in your mind. 


. Notice that it is ‘‘The National Week of Song’’ and 


not ‘‘Week of National Song’’ or ‘‘National Song 
Week.”’ Every time you speak or write of the event, 
refer to it as ‘‘The National Week of Song’’ and get 
others to do the same. Also, remember that the Na- 
tional Week of Song is that week in February of each 
year in which Washington's Birthday occurs, that the 
week begins on Sunday, and that there is no time to 
lose if you wish to make a success of the event. 
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Columbia School Grafonola 


Doors fitted with lock and key. 
Seven shelves for records. 
Reproducer, winding crank, and turn- 





Either Oak or Mahogany. 
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March! March! March! 


This is the time to use stirring march music 
in the schools—music that clears the brain, 
stirs the blood, and brings into action all 
the noble impulses of our boys and girls. 


Physical Education and Military Training 
improve discipline; but we must have rous- 
ing, inspiring music to give the drills mean- 
ing and power. There is no better music for 
this purpose than the band music found on 
Columbia March Records. They quicken the 





The “Assembly” March (Hager) 


Washington Post March (Sousa) 
Petits Pierrots March (Bosc) 
Father of Victory (Ganne) 

Italian Riflemen (Hilenberg) 

High School Cadets March (Sousa) 
March Lorraine (Ganne) 

Flashing Glory March (Martin) 
The LifeGuard March (Martin) 
Spirit of Victory Mareh (Cogswell) 
Connecticut March (Nassann) 





- 


with Pushmobile 


table may be locked in pushmobile. 


Prince’s Band A3042 
Prince’s Band 10 in. —$.85 
Prince’s Band A7515 
Prince’s Band 12 in.—$1.25 


Battleship Connecticut March (Fulton) 


Prince’s Band } A7516 
Prince’s Band 


Prince’s Band A7517 
Prince’s Band 12 in.—$1.25 


Prince’s Band A7520 
Prince’s Band 12 in.—$1.25 


Prince’s Band } A7535 
Prince’s Band 

Try these Columbia March Records in your — » 
school. If you do not have them, ask any Columbia 
Dealer to play these records for you. 

Fill out and mail the coupon for Columbia School 
Catalog and other educational literature. 


Educational Department 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY ibiicsaiiebinitniacaeampaiiadstiocb dsl 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


pulse, awaken and develop a sense of rhythm, 
and make the boys and girls alert, responsive, 
and patriotic. They learn to think of them- 
selves as a part of a great social organiza- 
tion. They learn the true meaning of service 
and Americanism. 


The whole school marching or exercising in 
time to a Columbia Band Record is one of 
the greatest inspirations for establishing tru¢ 
discipline and sound patriotism. 


Columbia 


School Grafonola 


The following Columbia Band Records have been 
made specially for school use: 


12 in.—$1.25 





12 in,—$1.25 
Clip this coupon and mail today 
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COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Educational Department 

Woolworth Building, New York City 

Please send the following literature: 

(Check subject desired) 

School Grafonola Catalog 0 

Music Appreciation Records O 

““Music Moods” Bulletin O 


NOM sccccccccccccccecosoccovccssonesesooceescosccscesecceceseoses ‘ 








(NI Feb.) 
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SEEDS, PLANTS and BULBS 


FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


SUPERIOR FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEEDS at 1 and 2 cents per packet. 
BEST FLOWERING BULBS at 2 and 8 cents each. 
BEAUTIFUL FLOWERING PLANTS at 5 to 10 cents each. 

Also Strawberry and Raspberry Plants, Asparagus Roots, Privet, Resur- 
rection Plants, Pot Plants, Iris, Lawn Grass, ete. All at 2, 3, 5 or 10 cents 

each when supplied to Schools or Clubs of School Children. 


All Select, New and Highly Improved Varieties. 


“HE DEMAND for inexpensive seeds, plants, and bulbs for Home or 
School Gardens among school children is now so general that we have 
organized a department to meet this want with seeds and bulbs of some 

of the new and highly improved varieties, at 1, 2, 3, 5 or 10 cents each. 

By this means we hope to encourage school children in their quest for 
knowledge and experience in Horticulture and to introduce our superior seeds 
and bulbs into new homes. 

‘Teachers or representatives of civic bodies, women’s clubs, etc., are in- 
vited to apply for illustrated catalog of varieties, which also contains full 
instructions for ordering. 

Write for FREE CATALOGUE—With Superb Colored Illustrations. 


A dozen different flowers shown in natural colors on covers) 














We will send as many catalogues as can be used to advantage among the pupils of any school. 
In writing ask for School Children’s Catalogue of Seeds and Bulbs and name the number you 
A postal card will suffice. Write Address, 


| JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. 
'|| School Garden Dept. Floral Park, N. Y. 
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You Have a Beautiful Face 
BUT YOUR NOSE! 


In this day and age attention to your appearance is an 


can use, now, 































absolute necessity 


if you expect to make the most out of life. Not only should you wish to 
appear as attractive as possible for your own self-satisfaction, which is alone 
well worth your efforts, but you will find the world in general judging you 
greatly, if not wholly, by your *‘/004%s,”’ therefore it pays to “‘look your best’’ 
atalltimes. Permitnoe one to see you looking otherwise; it 
willinjure your welfare! Upon the impression you constantly make rests 
the failure or success of your !ife—which is to be your ultimate destiny ? 
My new Nose-Shaper ““TRADOs’’ (Model 24 corrects now ill-shaped noses with- 
out operation quickly, safely and permanently. Is pleasant and does not in- 
terfere with one’s daily occupation, being worn at night. 


Write todau for free booklet, which tells you how to cor- 
rect lll-Shaped Noses without cost if not satisfactory. 
M. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 1127 Ackerman Bldg., Binghamton,N. Y. 














Excelsior Literature Series 


A Low Priced Series of Annotated Classics and Supplementary Readers 
THE volumes in this Series are carefully edited by capable teachers of English. 

Some have Biographical nm nang Notes and Outlines for Study, as noted. 
they are thoroughly adapted for class use and study as needed in various grades. 















1 Evangeline. Longfellow. Bio-\29 Milton’s Minor Poems.|35 Lady of the Lake. | Scott- 
graphical introduction, oral and; (L’Allegro, Tl Penseroso, Comus,} Contains map, biographical 
written exercises, NOLES.....+ 10c¢|  Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lau- sketch, the reign and Character 
8 Courtship of Mile = Standish .| ron Hooper of the Murray F.| of James V from ‘Tales of a 
Introduction and notes,..... de} ‘Tuley High School, Chicago; | Grandfather,” pronouncing vo- 

; Vision of Sir Launfal, Lowell.| Phomas C, Blaisdell, Supervising cabulary and comprehensive 
Biographicalsketch, notes, ques-| Editor, Biog raphical sketch, in | notes by Barbara A. MacLeod, 
tions and outlines for study..410e| troduction, notes and questions| teacher of English, High School, 

Sper eae Waitt nie Bio-| forstudy; comments and vocab-! |. Dansville, Se Aer Ld5e 
sraphical sketch, introduction:| BARE ccoccnansscansadincccccnt 10¢ 39 The Sketch Book, By Wash- 

es, outlines, questions....10c¢ 31 Idylls of the King, Tenny- po tei Ww ith introduction 

9 dire: ; nll ale aw.| 800. (The Coming of Arthur,| 24 notes by Edward A, Parker, 
Gireat Stone Face, Haw-| Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot| h. B. Selections from the fam- 
thorne, Biographical sketeh.| ang Elaine, T he Passing of Ar-| 0US classic, covering most of the 
notes, questions and outlines for thur.) KE sdited by Cyrus Lauron| essays used in school work, and 
PET. ccncccpssasecdsncsveseas 10c¢) Hooper. Thomas C. Blaisdell.| including both Rip Van Winkle 

15 Sohrab and Rustam, Arnold.| Supervising Kditor. ‘Biographi:| #4 The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
Incroduction, notes, outlines! cal sketch, introduction, notes} LOW. 216 PABCS...sesesee-veee 15e 
PR ere 10c| and questions for study, critical!" aanian Cesar, Shakespeare. 

0 Saecin ‘low tor Boys and! Comments and pronouncing| belraicl meg ante notes and 
Girls. A study of Longfellow’s| Vocabulary ..............0000¢ I: | Gente ane I pers a . Blaladell. 
jority for ehiiren of the pri|%8 Milas Marner. Kiiot.” Bio-| A,newly edited edition, scholar 
mary grades, with a yr Sketch, notes, questions school study . sine: the 
lauguage exercises, outlines or study On each Chapter, crili-|ge ) s eh = Ri Ne tthe Sada 
vritten and oral work, with} calcomments and bibliog sraphy. ec Eee. Saeheepnete. a 
elected poems, By Lillie Faris, The most complete edition pub- by Thomas 'C. Blais jelt Ph D 
Ohio Teachers College .10¢) lished forclassstudy. Edited by LL.D. Uniform with No “41..150 

19 A Christmas Carol. Dickens. fw ene Ph leo, State Normal] 45 Merchant of Venice. Shakes- 
Complete with notes......... 10¢) ollege, Athens, Ohio, Thomas peare. With introduction, notes, 


©. Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL. D,, Super- and questions by Thomas C, Blais- 


ul Cricket onthe Hearth, Dick-|  yising Editor. 238 pages.’ Pape — ; - 
ens, Complete with notes...10¢ } r nd-<eeie td ox dell. { niform with No, 41.. 15 
is tam steseeeeseeseveceece aeeecsenease 65 The Man Without a Country. 
7 Hiawatha, Longfellow. [ntro-|34 Silas Marner. Sameas above, Hale, Biographical sketch, his- 
duction, notes, vocabulary. 15e| COOSE DORIS, 00s cccccccccdcde 30c¢ torical introduction, notes...10¢ 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
(Continued from page 56) 


four grades) sing either alone, or in cho- 
ruses. Recently [I called the roll and 
every child but anew pupil sang a verse 
of some song alone! Think of the joy 
they will get in music all their lives. 

1 am also much in favor of having 
‘‘physieal training’’ in rural schools. | 


-GEORGIA SUTTON, New York. 
A Boston Tea Party 


Since Washington’s and Lincoln’s birth- 
days each come in February, we decided 
to have a joint program and eall it a 
‘* Boston Tea Party.’’ This was to be an 
vceasion on which our mothers were to 
be invited. 

The children and I[ decided we would 
keep our plan a secret from the mothers 
until all the parts were learned and until 
we should carry home the invitations. It 


secret! Each day some one would tell 
how hard it was for him to keep his se- 
cret and how near he came to telling. 
For invitations we cut axes of plain 
white paper and upon them I hecto- 
graphed the invitation which read: 
‘*Mother, will you please come to our 


2:00 to 4:00 P. M.?’’ 

Our room was decorated with flags and 
bunting and paper cuttings of the pro- 
files of Washington and Lincoln. Axes, 
hatchets, and cherries formed a border 
at the upper edge of the blackboard. 
Pictures of Washington and Lincoln were 
pasted on the windows. 

Our program consisted of songs about 
Lineoln and Washington, recitations, a 
flag drill, a Martha and George Washing- 
ton play, and a dialogue, ‘* Making the 
Flag,’’ in which appeared Washington, 
Betsy Ross, and Robert Morris. All the 
characters were dressed in the costumes 
of theday. Wemade the wigs of cotton, 
and for the boys tied a large bow of 
black ribbon at the back; for the girls 
we arranged the cotton to give the ap- 
pearance of hair done high. We also had 
several folk dances and, last of all, we 
had a short play entitled ‘‘The Boston 
Tea Party.’’ Our program was short but 
we took care that everyone knew his 
part well. 

After: the program the mothers formed 
words from the letters contained in the 
words‘‘ Washington’’ and ‘‘Lincoln’’ while 
the refreshments were being prepared. 
We had borrowed a small stove from a 
near-by store, and cups and saucers from 
the ‘‘Ladies’ Aid,’’ and had put all in 
the small hall; while the mothers were 
busy with the game we made tea. 

We allowed our George and Martha 
Washington characters to pass among the 
mothers and show thecakes. The Wash- 
ington cake, which was a white cake 
with a centerpiece of a miniature Wash- 
ington in the act of cutting a tree (the 
tree was a small twig glued toa circular 
cardboard) with his hatchet. The Lin- 
coln cake was a dark cake with a small 
black doll dressed as a negro mammy 
for the centerpiece. The centerpieces 
were used as prizes,for the mothers’ 
game.—NorRA EALES, Kansas. 


A Washington’s Birthday Party 


I want to tell you about our Washing- 

ton’s Birthday party in the seventh 
grade. About a week beforehand I ap- 
pointed four committees (game, program, 
decorating, and refreshment), putting 
every child on one committee so he would 
feel that he had a share in making the 
party a success. 
The program committee was composed 
of a number of ‘‘pushers’’ who went 
ahead and not only planned the program 
themselves, but carried it out success- 
fully. They gave a little colonial play 
about Washington, in which they dressed 
themselves in appropriate colonial cos- 
tumes. One boy brought a bright new 
hatchet and made himself a Washington 
hat, and with these ‘‘fixings’’ he read 
the life of our hero. Five girls, dressed 
in costume, gave the ‘‘Colonial Tea 
Party’’ found in the February, 1918, 
(Continued on page 65) 


find that discipline is much easier when | 
you play games instead of having recess. | 





is wonderful how little minds revel in a | 


Boston Tea Party, February 28, from | 
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Faces 
Made 
Young 


The secret of a 
youthful face willbe 
sent to any woman 
whose appearance 
shows that time or 
illness or any other 
cause is stealing from 
her the charm of girlhood 
beauty. It will show how 
without cosmetics, creams, massage, masks, 
plasters, straps, vibrators, “beauty” treatments 
orother artificial means,she canremove the traces 
of age from her countenance. Every woman 


young or middle aged, who has a single faci 
defect should know about the remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove lines and “‘crow’s feet” and 
wrinkles; fill ~ hollows; give roundness - 
scrawny mee ift up esgeing cs corners of 

mouth; and clear up muddy or sallow skins. It 
will show how five minutes daily with Kathryn 
Murray’ssimple facial exercises will woik won- 
ders. This information is free to all who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells just whet 
to do to bring back the firmness to the £ facial 
muscles and tissues and smoothness and beauty 
tothe skin. Write today. 


KATHRY!" MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 242 Garland Bldg. Chicago Illinois 


















“STRAIGHTEN YOUR’ TOES 


BANISH THAT BUNION 


ACFIELD’S 


Perfection Toe Spring 


Worn at night, with auxiliary 
appliance for day use. 
+ Removes the Actual Cause 
of the enlarged joint and _ bunion. 
Sent on approva! oney back if not 
as represented. Se nd outline of foot. 
Use my Improved Instep Support 
or weak arches. 
Full particulars and advice free 
in plain envelope. 
C.R. ACFIELD, Foot Specialties 
MARBRIDGE BUILDING 


1328 Broadway (at 35th Street,) New York 
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= \\ If you can COMB your hair you can cut your 
; own hair with this marvelous invention, “ 
J the hair any desired length, short or lon: 

Zee” Does the job as nicely as any barber in quarter 
the tim ime, before your own mirror, You can cut the 
children’s hair at home in a jiffy. Can be used as an 
ordinary rasor to shave the face or finish around temple or neck. 
Sharpened like any rence Lasts a lifetime. Saves its cost first 
time used. PRIC INLY 35c, “postnaid. Extra Blades Sc each. 
JOHNSON SMITH oh co. Dept 1202, 54 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 


Peles, EYE WATER 


’ 
Thompson’s 
strengthens we i ae inflamed eyes, and is an 


ideal eye wash, Good since 179%. Keep your 
keep you, 


WETS) eves well and they will help 
At All D: sts or sent k 

35c Mail ipan Meseket Gr" Price 

¥ Write for our Booklet. It is FREE 

4] JOHN L. THOMPSON SONS & CO, 

re 178 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 















The Jefferson-Ratekin Seed 
Box, 513, Jefferson,lowa. 


OMEN Wanted | in 


Banks are employing hundreds Pai Yomnen in every de- 
partment of bank work, even u cashier. Clean 
plessant work, with men’s pay. You coe jearn t by mail, 
ay lly A Da 
jeer corn, Pres, American School o} Bankin, 
Dept. g3 185 East State Street, Columbus, o 











New Book by 
Medical College, 
cause and cure o 
Non-technical. 


Dept. F-2, 


Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M._D., late of Woman's 

Chicago College of Pharmacy, etc. Tells 
supe rfluous hair and facial disfigurements. 
Send 2 stamps for descriptive matte: 

RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. |, 












Mail us 15c with any size film for development and 
6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 
15c for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 242 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va, 
ORLD-ROMI System, MASTERKEY to All Lan- 
guages. Six Textbooks, $1.44, French 


Chart, 37c; Spanish, 870; Aviation Dictionary, $1.50. French-Eng- 
lish Aviation Dictionary, 6lc, Languages, 143 West 47th, New York’ 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS WANTED. $100.00 month, Ex- 


5 Salesmen Wanted. | Civil Service 
es by mail. For “Free Tuition 
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French window, Jane found herselt 

alone on the veranda of the Alden 

homestead. There was no use, she 
said to herself, she just could n’t stand 
it always to be a ‘‘wall-flower!’’ 


She had hoped things would be differ- 
ent at this party. But the whole evening 
had been a repetition of her previous 
social experiences. Jane was naturally 
shy and backward in company, but her 
discomfort was increased a hundred fold 
when she contrasted her own common- 
place dress with the wonderful party 
frocks of so many other girls. So she 
had finally yielded to the impulse to get 
away and bear her grief alone. 


GS French quickly out of the open 


She allowed herself another glance 
through the window at the gay and happy 
crowd, then turned away resolutely and 
hurried across the lawn and down the 
street. A few moments later in the 
living room of her own home, she sank 
upon her knees and hid her face in her 
mother’s lap. 


‘““Oh! Mother! Mother!’’ she sobbed. 
“I’m so wretchedly unhappy! I had to 
leave the party! I don't know how to 
make myself attractive! My clothes 
aren’t stylish and becoming! I’m not 
like other girls and no one wants to 
waste their time on me!”’ 


‘“‘There, dearie, don’t!’’ pleaded the 
little woman in black, as she stroked her 
daughter’s bowed head soothingly. ‘‘It’s 
too bad the evening you looked forward 
to so eagerly was spoiled. And I‘m just 
as sorry as you, my little girl, that you 
can’t have clothes like the other girls. 
But you know how hard it is to get 
along. Anyway, don’t cry any more— 
you ’ll feel all right next time.’’ 


**No! No! Mother,’’ cried Jane, raising 
her head and wiping the glistening tear- 
drops from her eyes. ‘‘1’ll never, 
never, go to another party as long as I 
live! There isn’t any use trying—I just 
can’t bear to feel that people are sorry 
for me or making fun of me. Gertrude 
Alden was right—my full name ought to 
be ‘Plain Jane!’ ’”’ 


*‘Never mind, honey!’’ said her 
mother. ‘‘AlIl Gertrude has is her pretty 
face and a little money! Yow are pure 
gold all the way through and they ’I1 find 
it out some day! Now go to bed like a 
good girl and try to forget all about it.”’ 


OR a few months things went on as 

usual with Jane and her mother. 
Both were busy—Jane with her studies 
at business college and her mother with 
the duties of the household. The little 
money left by the husband and father 
had dwindled rapidly during the four 
years since his death. It would be only 
a matter of months when the whole sup- 
port of her mother and herself would 
fall on Jane. She had kept religiously 
her decision to remain away from all 
social gatherings. But one evening she 
found this note in the mail: 


Dear Jane: 

Mama is going to give a party for me 
on the afternoon of my 21st birthday—Febru- 
ary 5th, I want you to be sure to come. 

With love, 
MARGARET, 


‘*How in the world can | decline this 
time, Mother?’’ asked Jane. ‘‘You 
know I ean’t go.’’ 


‘I don’t think you should decline, 
dear. Wait a week—you may change 
your mind!” and she smiled mysteriously. 


‘**All right,’’ answered Jane, ‘‘I don’t, 
know what you mean, but I’! wait.”’ 


Dinner over and the dishes done the 
following Thursday, Mrs. Elliott slipped 
her arm through her daughter’s and said: 


‘Jane, I have the most wonderful 
secret. Let’s go up to your room—I 
want to show you something.”’ 


A moment later Jane entered her own 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Transformation of Plain Jane 


By ESTHER DELAND 


room. Her long French mirror had been 
moved to the center of the floor and 
there beside it, draped gracefully over 
the high back of her favorite chair, was 
a wonderful creation of exquisite plati- 
num grey crepe meteor with coral trim- 
mings—the prettiest party dress Jane 
had ever seen! 


Stifling something between a sob and 
a gasp, she gazed in rapture at it for one 
long moment, then sprang forward and 
caught it up. With shining eyes she 
faced the mirror, holding the unbeliev- 
ry charming dress full-length in front 
of her. 


“Oh! Mother! Is n’t it beautiful? But 


Drawing by 
Edward A, Poucher 


how could you get it when we need 
ythe money so much for other things?’’ 

“It’s all right, dear!’’ Mrs. Elliott 
said. ‘‘Now you sit down and accept 
Margaret’s invitation—I promise that 
you will be satisfied when | tell you the 
whole secret! Oh! Jane, it has worked 
out so much better than I dared to hope!’’ 


A’™ last the afternoon of February 5th 
came. Jane had taken longer than 
usual to dress, and as a result she was 
a little late in getting started to Mar- 
garet’s party. Approaching the house, 
she hesitated—a remnant of her former 
backwardness coming over her for just 
a moment. ‘Then she smiled a happy 
little smile, and with madly beating 
heart rang the bell. 


A maid let her in and helped her off 
with her wraps. One passing glance in 
the long mirror banished the old timidity. 
And even before she encountered the 
critical eye of the drawing room, Jane 
Elliott knew she had at last come into 
her own! 


There was a new sparkle in her eyes, 
as with the utmost simplicity and grace 
she swept through the heavy portieres 
and out among the guests. And sur- 
mounting all this, the magic transforma 
tion from plain, almost shabby clothes 
to radiantly stylish and beautiful attire 
simply made her a new creature! 


Although a moment before a dozen 
little groups of guests had heen scat 
tered through the room, there was now 
only one group, and it centered around 
Jane. No one had realized before how 
pretty she was! 


Never did an afternoon fly like that 
one! Every little second was filled with 
excitement and happiness for Jane. And 
when at last it was over she fairly ran 
home and, smothering with kisses a 
slender, eager, motherly figure in black, 
she cried: 


**Oh, Mother, dear! This wonderful 
Cinderella dress has given me the hap- 
piest day of my life! Can’t you tell me 
all about it now?’’ 


**Yes, Jane,’’ Mrs. Elliott replied. ‘‘1 
can’t keep it any longer myself. Sit 
right down here beside me and listen. 
All our happiness to-day began that un- 
happy evening when you came home, 
heartbroken, from Gertrude Alden’s 
party. After you had gone upstairs, I 
sat here wondering how I could help 
you, when suddenly I remembered read- 
ing about an institute of domestic arts 
and sciences that had developed a won- 
derful new method by which any woman 





No one ever realized before how pretty she was! 


or girl anywhere, could learn right at 
home'in spare time how to make all 
kinds of dresses and hats. 


‘*IT hunted the magazine out and read 
it over again and I saw at once that if I 
could learn to make dainty, stylish and 
becoming clothes for you and for myself 
it would mean the truest kind of econ- 
omy, besides saving you a repetition of 
your experience at Gertrude’s party. 
Before I went to bed that night I wrote 
and asked the Woman’s Institute how I 
could learn to make our clothes. 


“‘You know I had never learned to 
sew—it wasn’t necessary before your 
father’s death, and afterward it wasn’t 
possible. But the information I received 
proved a revelation. The Institute pro- 
vided just the opportunity I needed, so 
] joined at once and took up dressmaking. 


‘*When my first lesson came, I realized 
that any woman could learn dressmak- 
ing by this wonderful new plan! ‘The 
language is so simple a child could un- 
derstand it, and the pictures are simply 
marvelous. 


“The best part of all is that right 
away you begin making actual garments. 
I have some beautiful things in my closet 
where [ hid all my lessons and my work. 
You see | wanted to be sure my plan 
would work before I told you about it. 


eer 


[he course can easily he completed 
in a few months by studying an hour or 
two each day. And any woman who is 
at all interested in clothes could n't help 
learning rapidly. The texthooks fore 
see and explain everything. And the 
teachers take just as personal an inter 
est in you as if they were right heside 
you. 


** Besides learning how to make every 
kind of garment at a saving of half or 
more, I also learned what colors and 
fabrics are most appropriate for differ- 


Ol 


ent types of women, how to really de- 
velop style and how to add those little 
touches that make clothes distinctly 
becoming. 


‘*The lessons followed each other so 
naturally that I soon learned how to copy 
models you see in the shop windows, on 
the streets, or in fashion magazines. In 
fact, this wonderful method of The 
Woman’s Institute has really made me 
more capable than most professional 
dressmakers—after just a few months 
of spare-time study at home! 


‘‘Of course, as a member I had an op- 
portunity to learn a great deal about the 
Institute and its work. Jane, it’s per- 
fectly wonderful what this great schoo! 
is doing for women and girls all over 
the world! You see it makes no differ- 
ence where you live, because all the in- 
struction is carried on by mail. And it 
is no disadvantage if you are employed 
during the day or have household or 
other duties that occupy most of your 
time, because you can devote as much 
or as little time to the course as you 
wish, and just whenever it is convenient. 
This has made it possible for women and 
girls of all ages and in all circumstances 
to take the Institute’s courses. 
66Q@0 that’s my secret, dear,’’ contin 

ued Mrs. Elliott. ‘*I made every 

stitch of your party dress myself! It 
didn’t cost half as much as some of our 
old ordinary clothes. Furthermore, now 
that you know, too, I’m going to trans- 
form all our clothes of previous seasons 
into stylish new garments. A whole 
section of my course was devoted to 
renovating and remodeling garments so 
they retain all their charm in the new 
fashionable lines. 
‘*Best of all,’’ finished Mrs. Elliott, 
“the Institute has solved the problem 
of our future, for now I ean go into 
business as a professional dressmaker. 
You have always been so clever about 
trimming hats that I want you to take 
the Institute’s course in millinery. We ’l| 
open a little shop—have a business of 
our own, with a splendid income—and 
be together all the time.’ 


**Oh, Mother!’’ exclaimed Jane, ‘ ‘is n’t 
it wonderful? 1’d so much rather do 
that than go into an office! Andean I 
really learn to be a successful milliner?’ 
“Yes, dear!’’ replied her mother. 
There is n’t any question but that with 
the help of the Woman’s Institute, any 
voman or girl anywhere can 
learn everything there is to know about 


eer 


easily 


dressmaking or millinery !’’ 
RS. ELLIOTT was right! More 


than 15,000 women and girls in city, 
town and country have proved that you 
can quickly learn at home, in spare 
time, through the Woman’s Institute, 
to make all your own and your children’s 
clothes and hats or prepare for success 
in dressmaking or millinery as a business. 


It costs you nothing to find out what 
the Institute can do for you. Just send 
a letter, post-card or the 
coupon below and you will receive 
without obligation—by return mail the 
full story of this great school that has 
brought the happiness of having dainty, 
hecoming clothes, savings almost too 
good to be true, and the joy of being in 
dependent in a business, to 
women and girls all over the 


convenient 


successful 


world, 


WOMAN'S INSTITUT! 
Ly pt. 32 P, Seranton, Penna 


Please send me one of your booklets and 


tell me how I can learn the sulyect marked 
below: 
Home Dressmaking Millinery 
Professional Dressmaking Cooking 
Name 
Address 











Vacation Money 
Traveling 


MAEE your next vacation profitable, 
educational and interesting. 

You can readily obtain a position as traf- 
fic inspector—in demand by all railroads 
and electric lines the country over. 

You safeguard the lives of the public 
and protect the company’s intérests—you 
travel and observe. You'll fitid the work 
so interesting, so profitable that you'll 
likely remain at it rather than resume 
teaching. You work with railroad officials 
—you’re bound to gain a position of trust. 


Men and Women Wanted 


Study for only three months—we’]] ar- 
range for the position. Now is the time 
to get busy and by June you will have fin- 
ished the course. 

Booklet T1 tells all. Write today for 
special teacher's propositon, 


Standard Business Training Institute, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


















Glass Heads, Steel Points, 
_N 
Will not disfigure woodwork or plaster 


Use them in every class-room and dormi- 
tory for hanging Pictures, Maps, Charts, 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
*“*The Hanger with the Twist” fof hi 
Nt | 


—_ e 

| 

Pennants, Notices, Calendars and al! decorations. 
For heavy Pictures, Maps, Clocks, t. 








Mirrors, Hall Racks, Clothing, etc., 

wipting up to 100 pouncs. Easy to use, 

Will not rust, Better and safer than nails | 
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or screws, and won’t mar walls. 





















At Stationery, Hardware i 
Photo, Scand lve stores LOC | 
Moore Push-Pin Company 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. 34 
ie igh ud ; 
* Bret, 1¥19 “RANGER” bicycle. 
Sg ye ii logand special offers. Take your 
Y V see a) choice fyom eh ga and sizes 
ss ordinary values in our1919 price 
” offers. You cannot afford to buy 
VA sitions and Factory-Direct-t 
, ©@ Rider prices and terms. 


Send 100 for Illustrated Booklet and Samples. | 
—— : ‘and freight groper. on 2a 
, : Write at once for our big cata- 
Ww” in the ey “RANGER” line. 
\A without getting our (atest propo- 
O- 
Boys, be a “Rider Agent”’ and 


taking orders 


make big mone r 
supplies. Get 


~ a for bicycles an 
<4 our liberal terms on a sample 


KE troduce the new “RANGER". 
a TIRES, equipment, sundries and 
R Jt everything in the bicycle line at half 
giectrio : usual prices, Write Today. 
Lightod GI E D Cycle Company 
Motorbike Dep N-28fhicago 
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SEXNOLOGY | 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. } 
imparts ina clear wholesome > 

way, in one volume: t 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Koowledge a Father Shou!d Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Ilusband Should Have. 
; Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
« —_ a om jo Should Have. 
; nowledge a Mother Should Have, 
* " a Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter t 
$2.00 postpaid Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents, 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 758 Perry Building, PHILA., PA. 
rrr eek 


MEN &2"Heres a pleasing way 
WOMEN! to make mone 



















We need agents and have a bigmoney makin 

proposition for you, You can do it as hun 

reds of plucky men and women are doing by 

creat:ng your own trade paiteg, o-tewe 
Mecicated Skin and Scalp p, Toilet 

Articles, Perfumes, Extracts, Spices and 

Household Specialties, Splendid profits, 

i monthly, No experience re- 
quired. Write us now for samples 
end full particulars, 

HO-EO-CO MFG. CO. 
'S LOCUST ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
















How to Get Rid of Moles 


A simple, safe home treatment— 
15 years’ success in my practice. 
Moles (and other growths)Dry Up 
Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 
WM, DAVIS, M. D. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 

















FREE TUITION BY MAIL:—Normal, Grammar School, 
High School, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Civil 
Service, Agricultural, Domestic Science, Engineering, Auto- 
mobile, ip, Law, and Real Estate Courses thor- 
oughly taught by mail, (Membership Fee $10.00; tuition 











free to first applicants, For “‘Free Tuition Plan,” ad 
CARNEGIE LLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 
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Liberty Caps 
(Continued from page 17) 


will go. This produces a crease at a-b 
which makes the band or rim of the hat. 
Turn over and do the same thing on the 
other side, as in Fig. 7. The hat canbe 
decorated in various ways. 

The decorations are all very simple, 
with the exception of the pasting of the 
red stripes of the one shown in the pho- 
tograph of the girl and the cat. First 
make up the cap as far as shown in 
Fig. 6, and lay out the position of the 
red stripes, which are one inch wide, be- 
ginning in the middle. After the places 
for the stripes are laid out, open up the 
cap to the position in Fig. 4, and it will 
be seen'that on the cap when made up 
the stripes on one side are at right an- 
gles to the stripes on the other. Now 
paste on these stripes, beginning with 
the short ones nearest the peak. The 
middle one cannot be pasted in place un- 
til the cap is folded, as in Fig. 6. To 
make the stars on white paper, draw a 
circle one inch in diameter and divide the 
circumference into five parts. Connect 
these points to make the star shape. 

One photograph shows a_ liberty 
crown. Takeastrip of orange or yellow 
paper. Paste or otherwise fasten the 
two ends together so as to make a cylin- 
drical band exactly to fit the head. Now 
flatten, making a crease in the center of 
the front and back, and then cut to the 
desired shape. To cut while folded 
makes it exactly the same shape on both 
sides and avoids lopsidedness. A white 
or silver star can now be mounted in 
the center of the forehead, or a row of 
stars can be made to circle the band 
around the head. 

Many kinds of caps can be made with 
a little thought and ingenuity. These 
can be decorated with emblems—plumes, 
feathers, pompoms, and with colors to 
harmonize with the desired festive sea- 
son, such as red, white, and blue for pa- 
triotic purposes, black and orange for 
Halloween and Thanksgiving, bright col- 
ors for Christmas, and delicate tints for 
May Day. 


Textbook in Geography 
(Continued from page 45) 


China, Japan, and India are much more 
densely populated. Account for the sparse 
peopling of Persia. 

What improvements or changes might 
result in a denser population? Compare 
Persia with the desert regions in the 
western United States before and after 
irrigation made possible the cultivation 
of the soil. 

The vocabulary is another part of the 
textbook of which larger use might well 
be made. The teaching of the diacrit- 
ical marks is an important part of the 
work in English, and a practical applica- 
tion of those lessons may be found in the 
study of the pronunciation of the hard 
names in the geography lesson. Chil- 
dren like to juggle with these curious 
little marks and make funny sounding 
words, thus acquiring a facility in their 
use. 

Take for instance the name of our own 
country. Let achild mark it in several 
different ways and see if the class can 
pronounce it as he indicates: 

ii/nitéd sta’tés 
t/nitéd statés’ 
unitéd’ sta’tés 

The book is the child’s tool. No one 
can become a skilled workman until he 
can use his tools freely and easily. His 
tools are given him to make his work 
easier and more effective. It is only 
when the textbooks serve these purposes 
for our pupils that they can achieve that 
independence in action which will make 
any work which they may undertake val- 
uable to themselves and to the com- 
munity. 

AUTHOR'S NOTE: ‘leachers in their 
search for illustrative material may find 
the following addresses and suggestions 
useful: 

Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. 

Brown Pictures Co., Beverly, Mass. 

Pan American Union, Washington, 


Mentor Magazine, New York City. 

Old textbooks, magazines, advertise- 
ments, railroad and steamship folders 
and booklets (in normal times), Cham- 
bers of Commerce, Boards of ‘Trade, 
manufacturing companies. 
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A Long Felt Need Has Been Supplied 


in the Publication of 


“HOW I DID IT” 


A New 320-Page Book In Which Hundreds of Teachers 
Tell of Original Schoolroom Devices That Have 
Been Tried and Proved Successful 


TEACHERS: How many times in 
the course of your schoolroom experi- 
f| ence have you found yourself confronted 
ee with a situation that seemed very diffi- 

A cult for you to handle, or how many 
\ times have you wished that you might 
sy) know how to do some particular thing: 
= % | ina way that would result successfully ? 


Have you not felt on such occasions 
that you would like to talk with other 
teachers and ask them to tell you how 
they succeeded in overcoming these 
little difficulties ? 

Our primary object in the publication 
of ‘‘How I Did It’’ is to make it possible 
for you to do this. 

For nearly twenty years teachers of city, village and rural schools have 
sent to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans clever devices to promote school- 
room efficiency, which they themselves have evolved out of the exigency of 
the moment. These devices have been published in the journal every month 
under the head ‘‘Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,’’ and the department has 
become one of the most popular in the magazine. 

We are continually receiving requests for back numbers of the magazine 
from subscribers who desire to avail themselves of more of the helps which 
they find in the ‘‘Help-One-Another’’ department, or who wish enlightenment 
on some particular subject which was presented in a previous number, 

Hence our conclusion to publish “HowI Did It,” a book containing the 
most helpful of all the material that has appeared in this department. 


What “How I Did It” Contains 


An examination of the table of contents of “How I Did It” would instant- 
ly impress one with the idea that this book is a veritable mine of the best 
and most helpful material ever published for the use and guidance of teachers. 
Such an examination would reveal the fact that the book treats a total of 
746 Topics embracing every branch of school work. 

Each of these topics clearly and concisely states (in the teacher’s own 
language) how she did some particular thing in a way which proved highly 
satisfactory in her school and which she submitted for publication in the 
‘*Help-One-Another Club’’ of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS in order 
that other teachers might receive the benefit of her experience. 

The contents are arranged under various sub-divisions which are here 
given, together with the number of topics treated in each: 


NUMBER OF NUMBER OF 
TOPICS TREATED TOPICS wmen30 
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School Management ..................... 0 Decoration and Art ..................06 0 
Arithmetic ............0.0 00 cc ce cc cec eens 39 Nature Study and Agriculture ...... 35 
RUINED Sos sso 5s5550:02sueha00sbeeeveusoaeccesee 61 Domestic Science.................0..00.04 10 
Geography ....................5..00..0.c0e eee 26 Manual Training................... ree 8 
0 ere rena: WEES MNEBNG sc ccsasctanbcscseesissevesss voces se sdstekte 20 
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CEES ener Ons Av eee PT 42 Schoolroom Holidays .................... 64 
AS rr rr pent eee errr 26 Miscellaneous....... ................6.000068 47 

Even the most sanguine ~ seca who orders - . 
this book will be surprised when she examines ~ 
it. She will find a greater wealth of material How I Did It 
than ever before was contained in a volume --I18-- 
‘a pe Me and —_, oa a et cle Instructive 

eiling’’ alone—forty-eight o em— ; 

well worth the price of the book. Inspiring 

“How I Did It” will help you to solve the Concise 
thousand and one little problems which are Thorough 
constantly arising in the schoolroom. It will Complete 
make your work easier and at the same time 
enable you to obtain better results. YOU Comprehensive 
NEED THIS BOOK and the cost is so small Practical 
that — i to na sine it. P Usable 

“How i ” is printed in clear, read- 
able type on a good grade of paper. It contains Helpful 
820 pages and is as well made in every Convenient 
respect as books which are sold at_much higher Inexpensive 
prices. 











Price, Postpaid, in Limp Cloth Covers, 50 Cents Per Copy 
“How!I Did It” and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, l yr. (new or renewal) $1 930 
For Other Combinations See Page 2 of This Magazine 

+. Order “How I Did It,” use it one month in your 
Our Guarantee school and if you would prefer to have your 


money back rather than keep the book, write us to that effect and we 
will immediately refund the cost and send you postage for its return. 


WHY WAIT for some other teacher to tell you how good “How I Did It” is before pur- 
chasing it. Order it NOW and have the benefit of it during the remainder of the school year. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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EACHERS, do you own a typewriter? Why not? It isa 
time of unusual opportunity. The world is astir with new ( 
opportunities. It is important that you be trained to grasp your opportunity. \ 






Why not begin right now to train yourself for work where the compensation is 
greater—and the work easier ? 

The Government needs typewriter operators badly, and every department of 
life is being speeded up to meet new conditions. Everyone knows a knowledge of 
the typewriter is one of the best qualifications to enable an ambitious person to seek 
and secure a good position in business or Government work. And the broad knowl- 
edge possessed by teachers makes them particularly desired by Government officials. 

Washington, Oct. 23—Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, of Woman’s Council of National 
Defense, urges America’s girls—America’s teachers—to take up typewriting in defense of 
their country. 

“A vital need of the Government and business to-day is for stenographers and typists 


and we are urging our state divisions to spread the idea among girls and young women. 















Government positions pay from $900 to $1200 a year to start.” 


HERE IS THE TEACHERS’ OPPORTUNITY \ 


Teachers, especially, will profit by this My Latest and Greatest Offer! Over 12,000 teachers all \ 
over America have Bought or Rented typewriters from me. Thousands of letters in our files testify 
to their wonderful satisfaction. 

Get an Underwood from us and learn typewriting at home. We provide FREE Book of Instruc- 
tion in Touch Typewriting—fastest, easiest learned system known. 


MY OFFER TO YOU 


I will send you on Ten Days’ Free Trial a high-grade Visible-Writing Underwood, exactly as illustrated, 
late model (rebuilt in our factory), with Back Spacer, Tabulator, Stencil Attachment, Two-Color Ribbon, Water- \ 
proof Cover and Special Touch Typewriting Instruction Book that will teach you to operate 
it inone day. Use it. Write your Reports, Correspondence and School Work. Use it all 
you like for Ten Days’ Free Trial and see how quickly you pick up the ability to write fast. 
Note how much time it saves. You can make $.20 to $.30 a page typing manuscript, sce- 
narios, correspondence for others. Think how that will add to your income. You can prepare 
articles, stories, photoplays and sell them for good money, but publishers demand them in 
x typewritten form. By simply sending in your name on the coupon below, I will be able to 
APPLYING RENT write you about plans that have helped hundreds to earn a machine just in spare time work. 
ON 


PURCHASE PRICE EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED FOR 5 YEARS 
EVERY ONE SENT ON 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


FOR CASH OR I send you a Genuine Visible-Writing Underwood, exactly as here illustrated and described, and 
ON EASY . I guarantee that machine to give you five full years of service. You can try it for Ten Days Free and 

PAYMENTS - then if you conclude the machine does not look, work and write like new, you may return it and 

will refund any deposit or charges paid by you. / 


INVESTIGATE THIS BIG OFFER NOW! P 
SEND YOUR NAME TODAY y, 








































. 

Just use coupon at right, sign name and mail, or send 
postcard. You can rent or buy, or earn an Underwood by a 
accepting our Agency plan, all of which I will write you 
about. When writing refer to offer No. 87. £ 


Fo 

OUR NEW PLAN ENABLES YOU TO Jy oo OF ek 
EARN AN UNDERWOOD / Or 

NO EXPENSE TO YOU y Pe So evg 


This is a new plan—our Agency Plan. Hundreds o, wd 2 we 

of teachers have found it most helpful in securing a A Ad SSL SS 

machine. This is one of the things I will write Oo y 2 ae. Fao 

you about. Send your name today, You are & % a 

not asked to do any soliciting or canvassing, WA 

simply become a part of our organization > 

and co-operate with us when Pi 
you can. 


E. W.S. Shipman, Pres. Ce S 
Typewriter Emporium, a“ 


34-36 Lake Street, RV 2 
Chicago, Il, ae é 
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The Romance 
of Big Business 


BOOK NUMBER THREE 
“The Story of Glue” 


HIS little booklet will introduce 
the reader to the mystery of glue 
making and take him or her into 
a large glue factory and point out 
the various processes of manu- 
facture as well as indicate the 

sources of the raw material. The story 

is interesting from beginning to end and 
is of sufficient importance to command 
attention from old and young alike. 


We could hardly have thought that from 
every thousand cattle that come from the 
farms several hundred pounds of glue are 
taken! This is true and glue has be- 
come so important that we can hardly do 
without it. It practically holds our civi- 
lization together, for we can hardly think 
of a wooden object about the home that 
is not stuck together with glue and pol- 
ished with sandpaper made from glue. 
We are not in the habit of attaching so 
much importance to it because we have 
not made a close study of it. 

This little booklet tells the wonderful story 
in plain and simple language, and should be 
placed in the hands of every school child in 
America. Teachers will be able to get desk copies 





























free by filling out the blank below and mailing | 


to this Bureau. 








Please send me free teacher’s copy of ‘‘The Story of Glue.’’ 











ARMOUR’S FARM BUREAU 
R. J. H. DeLoach, Director 
UNION STOCK YARDS 
CHICAGO 
































The Story of Glue 
(Continued from page 46) 


name has become a habit, so we use it 
whether it fits or not. Those who make 
it always speak of their ‘‘abrasives,’’ 
an ‘‘abrasive’’ being something that will 
rub or wear off the surface of anything 
to be shaped or polished. 

The best ‘‘abrasive,’’ or the part of 
ordinary sandpaper which does the pol- 
ishing or rubbing, is made from a gar- 
net-rock which used to come from Spain 
but is now found in this country. 

The garnet-rock is crushed at the 
quarries, is bagged, and shipped to the 
factory, where it is again crushed for 
the fine papers and then sent to the 
grading machines to have the coarse 
separated from the fine. These grading 
machines hold sets of sifters through 
which the fine red sand passes, leaving 
the coarsest on top, while the very finest 
goes down to the last or bottom screen. 
The sand from each sieve is bagged sep- 
arately and numbered for use, the coars- 
est for the heavier papers and the finer 
tor the lighter papers. 

For the backs of ordinary ‘‘abrasives, ”’ 
paper is generally used, and this—which 
glue has helped to make and finish— 
comes to the factory in great rolls or 
**drums’’ in different weights and widths. 
These rolls have a hole through the cen- 
ter like a spool of thread, and when one 
is to be used it is slipped onto a steel 
bar or spindle in front of the machine to 
which it is to be fed. 

This first machine is a printing press 
which prints its number and the maker’s 
name on the back. From the printing 
press it enters another machine where 
little streams of melted glue fall on the 
front side, and a roller spreads the glue 
evenly all over the paper. 

As the paper comes glistening with 
the glue from under the roller, a shower 
of garnet sand is scattered from edge to 
edge by a devi«s that sifts on the right 
amount and spreads it evenly, and then 
another roller presses it gently into the 
glue. 

As the paper moves along, moist from 
printer’s ink on the back and melted 
glue on the front, it is caught up in great 
loops every few feet and fastened to a 
moving track overhead. This track car- 
ries it to another—a lighter—glue bath, 
and then it is caught up in loops again 
and carried slowly over a warm-air drier, 
which dries and hardens it, and then it 
is ready to be rolled into drums again or 
cut into squares for dealers. Some of it 
goes through moulds and over curved 
surfaces that press it into all sorts of 
shapes for different use by manufactur- 
ers and mechanics. Some of it is cut’ 
into strange shapes, or stamped into 
discs, or made into tiny wheels like little 
grindstones, for ‘‘abrasives’’ are used in 
nearly every manufacturing business in 
the world, from the man who makes the 
tiniest watch-spring to the one who 
shapes a great piece of steel for a long- 
distance gun or the girder of a wonder- 
ful bridge. 

And it is glue—the glue we have been 
so likely to think ofgas disagreeable and 
common!—that enters so deeply into the 
making of all our comforts and luxuries 
and necessities! And glue would not be 
possible without the cattle which roam 
the hills or feed in summer time clover- 
fields! And the cattle would not be 
pessible without the great crops of hay 
and grain and forage which feed them 
and give them all their needed parts— 
bone and blood, flesh and fats—for the 
use of man! And the crops would not 
be possible without the soil—the rich, 
unselfish soil that is constantly giving up 
its strength to those who call upon it 
and who, too often, forget to give back 
even a little of what they take away! 

[EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the third 
of a series of Industrial Stories prepared 
by Mrs. East, and being published in our 
pages. These stories deal with the 
great (goes industry and many of its 
varied products. The information con- 
tained therein, as well as the illustra- 
tions, come from Armour & Company, 
one of the great companies engaged in 
that industry, and whose operations are 
typical of all others. aw teachers 
will be glad to avail themselves of the 


opportunity to obtain these helpful In- 

ustrial Stories in booklet form. The 
teacher's desk copy is sent free to the 
mailer of the coupon on this page. } 
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Upper Grade Penmanship 
(Continued from page 26) 


habits at all times. The teacher must 
see and recognize the necessity for this 
sometime-called ‘‘plateau’’ where the 
pupi] is apparently at a_ standstill. 
Through intelligent guidance he will 
accomplish the desired end. 

Often pupils make their letters too 
broad and the spaces between them of 
unequal length, as inline3. An adequate 
means of correcting this error is to have 
them draw oblique lines through the down 
strokes of the letters, thus actually 
measuring these unequal spaces. Be care- 
ful to tell the pupils the number of words 
to be written on a line, and call atten- 
tion to margins. 

After movement, speed, and spacing 
have been considered, the faults of indi- 
vidual letters should be analyzed. The 
n’s may be too sharp, as in line 4. Di- 
rect pupils to overcome this by using the 
over motion. The loop in a g may be 
too long and wide, as in line 5, the final 
stroke too long and straight, line 6, or 
the word may not be uniform in height, 
slant, and alinement, as shown in lines 
7,8, and 9. Correct these errors in such 
a way that the pupils will understand 
their cause, and in every case be sure to 
supply theremedy. Errors in lines 5, 6, 
7, 8, and9 are the result of defective 
visualization or carelessness. Have the 
pupil visualize over and over again until 
he overcomes these crudities. 

While these are little things, seem- 
ingly, it should be remembered that one 
bad stroke will spoil a whole word. ‘‘ Per- 
fection is made up of trifles, but perfec- 
tion is no trifle.’’ Itis through constant 
attention to details that the writing 
teacher finally secures sightly penman- 
ship, embodying the four essentials— 
legibility, rapidity, ease, and endurance. 

After correcting faults in a general 
way, dispense with counting and give the 
remainder of the time to supervision of 
individual faults). Move among pupils, 
criticizing in a low, quiet, helpful way. 
Watch the feet, elbows, wrist, pen, fin- 
gers, movement, position of paper, and the 
hands. Call Karl’s attention to his feet, 
Dick’s to his hand, Elizabeth's to her 
paper, and Mary’s toher penholding. Do 
this firmly, cheerfully, and efficiently. 

In Fig. III we have a concrete illus- 
tration of the results of the presentation 
of this lesson in form building. These 
specimens were written by first year 
high school pupils, each pupil writing a 
different line. Itis fairly representative 
of the work of all of our three or four 
hundred first year pupils. While it is 
not perfect, it shows that the pupils are 
far on the road toward ideal writing. 


Verses by a Nine-Year-Old 


By Emely F. Collins 

The following verses were written dur- 
ing the week of January 6-12, 1918, by 
David Beetle, nine years old, in grade 
four of the Vernon Street School, War- 
ren, R. I. During the week every thing 
was covered withice; even the branches 
of the trees remained covered from Mon- 
day morning until Friday night. The 
children skated to and from school either 
on the sidewalks or in the middle of the 
streets, and the harbor and bay were 
frozen so as to prevent navigation. I 
am telling all this that you may, know 


ing of the poem. 
THE ICY TIME 


All the children thought it grand 
To have slides at every hand; 

Boys went skating in the street, 
And all the trees were iced so deep. 


And all the hills were icy, too, 

That brought coasters quite a few; 
And men were walking in the street, 
Some had creepers on their feet. 


And boats were frozen in the bay, 
Frozen there as if to stay; ; 
Men were walking ’cross the river, 
Some of them were all a-shiver. 


And all the town was one great slide, 
Horses slipped at every stride, 
Woodpeckers and nuthatches on the trees 
Seemed to say, ‘‘Do feed us, please.”’ 


All the trees like crystals shone, 
And ice was thick on every stone, 
And icicles were every where— 





Oh, times like these are very rare! 





the conditions that prompted the writ- 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
(Continued from page 60) 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. One 
girl sang a song of Washington, while 
one read the life of Lincoln. 

I met with all the committees, but I 
planned it so that all the suggestions 
came from the pupils. I think a large 
part of the success of the party came 
from my apt choice of the right kind of 
a chairman for each committee. Appar- 
ently, I didn’t have any thing to do 
with the arrangements, but by a hint 
here and there I really ran the whole 
thing. 

_ The night before the party, the decora- 
ting committee dressed’ up the sewing- 
room with bunting and flags. 

We had the program first and then the 
games. We played ‘‘Cross Question and 
Funny Answers.’’ Prizes of a box of 
candy for the ones who made the highest 
and next highest number of words from 
the name ‘‘Washington’’ were given. 

Refreshments of pop corn and apples 
were served. Each child had previously 
brought a nickel for this. They served 
the pop corn on paper napkins which I 
had bought for the occasion. —ETHEL 
P. KEYES, Michigan. 


History Device 


To help a class to remember the thir- 
teen original states and the time of their 
settlement, the following plan was used: 
A very large American flag was drawn 
by each pupil upon wrapping paper 
brought from home. It was colored and 
cut out. Care was taken to have the cor- 
rect number of stripes beside and below 
the field; also to have the stripes colored 
correctly. The blue field was left with- 
out a star. 

As the name of the first colony and its 
date of settlement were taken up in 
class, the flags were brought out and 
the name and date inserted in the upper 
stripe. The writing was done in black 
ink. Each colony was taken up, studied 
carefully, and given a place on the flag. 

As we took up the admission of the 
States into the Union we pasted on a 
white star for cach state. On the star 
was written the abbreviation of the 
name of the State and the date of ad- 
mission. 

Next, our flag helped us learn the re- 
maining states. We took them up in 
groups, all States admitted during a pe- 
riod of ten years forming one group.—B. 
M., New York. 


Winter Games for Rural Schools 


‘“*Pass ball’’ makes’ an interesting 
game for stormy winter days when it is 
necessary to be indoors. The pupils are 
seated in two rows of seats, each row 
having an equal number, the ‘‘ball,’’ 
which may be a basket,'or a football made 
of cloth, or even any two similar arti- 
cles, is started at the first of each line 
at a given signal and passed overhead to 
the one back, and so on down to the end 
of the line. The last one gets up and 
comes to the head, each contestant mov- 
ing back oneseat. The side wins whose 
captain returns to head place first. 

One winter everyone wanted to play 
checkers, or some one of the games to 
be played on that board, so we made 
boards out of heavy cardboard and used 
buttons or pasteboard checkers, and when 
it was too cold to play out-of-doors we 
had plenty of boards for all. Checkers 
isa game to be recommended, as it is 
thought-provokingand calls for alertness, 
—ELSIE M. Horton, Minnesota. 


Community Spirit 


Three years ago when I entered my 
school in the eastern part of Nebraska 
and attempted to put on a Washington’s 
Day program, I was met with this oppo- 
sition from school patrons and board: 
‘“*You need not try programs or box 
socials here, Miss Parr, for we never 
have over six or eight attending. We 
have not had any here for three years.’’ 

To them I said nothing, to myself I 
thought that they might have let me try 
tirst. And try I did—every form of ad- 
vertisement and means of letting those 
parents know that we wanted them to 
come to our school. The children made 
flag and small hatchet invitations which 
were sent to every family in the district. 

More I believe was accomplished by 
my own personal invitation. Many an 
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How I Teach Piano 


evening after a hard day's work I have 
tramped several miles to explain our pro- 
gram and say, ‘‘We want you especially 
to come for an hour.’’ 

I learned another thing or two from 

these visits. No wonder little Johnnie 
White could not get his work at school. 
Look at his home surroundings! 
_ My program was not one big success, 
in fact, I will say it was poor, but I had 
forty people, real, live parents of my 
little tots right there in my own school- 
house to talk to, andI believe most of 
them went home satisfied. 

At the second year’s program we 
had an audience of over two hundred 
people and made enough money to get a 
number of things for our school. 

I have not accomplished much but have 
started something moving toward ‘‘com- 
munity spirit.’’"—MAYME A. PARR, Ne- 
braska. 


Our Valentine Social 


In the rural schools the teacher often 
feels somewhat at a loss for new enter- 
tainment, whereby she can make money 
for needed improvements. Oftentimes 
also, the teacher is situated in a com- 
munity where the young people are de- 
pendent upon her help in planning amuse- 
ment. We have been so successful with 
valentine socials that I am sending some 
suggestions which may be of practical 
use to some teacher who has not the 
time to prepare an extensive ‘‘exhibi- 
tion,’’ and needs something besides a box 
supper, for variety. 

The entertainments were given at the 
home of patrons. The date was well ad- 
vertised a week or two beforehand. 
Everyone possible, was given a part in 
the preparations, thereby arousing in- 
terest. ‘I'he smaller children in school 
cut red and white paper hearts to be used 
in decorating. The boys made bows and 
arrows to use in anarchery contest. The 
larger girls baked cakes; these were cut 
in slices and wrapped in white tissue 
paper, with the lap fastened with a red 
heart. 

Several different amusements were 
planned. In the dining-room the cake 
was sold at five cents a slice. The pur- 
chaser had the privilege of shooting with 
a bow and arrow at a red heart on the 
wall. At the close of the evening the 
prize, a box of candy, was awarded to 
the best marksman. The smaller boys 
and girls had a similar contest. 

Previously we had ordered valentines, 
and in one room these were attractively 
displayed and sold at reasonable prices. 
In the hall was Dan Cupid’s mail box. 
The valentines purchased were ‘‘mailed,”’ 
and later the mail was delivered. ‘This 
caused much merriment. 

The children cut pictures from maga- 
zines, representing men and women of 
different occupations. These were pinned 
on a sheet which was hung over a door. 
Then the young people pierced the sheet 
from the opposite side with a hat pin 
and were handed the pictures of their 
future partners. 

We also had the old game of ‘‘Cross 
Questions and Crooked Answers.’’ The 
questions and answers were written on 
paper hearts and distributed to the 
players. 

The ladies served coffee, chocolate, 
ambrosia, and cake, and some of the 
boys and girls sold peanuts and home- 
made candy. Our stock of goods has 
never failed: to sell, and we have given 
this entertainment, with slight varia- 
tions, upon three different occasions. — 
E. J. W., Alabama. 


A Question Box 


We have a question box in our school. 
It is nothing elaborate as it is only a 
chalk box, but it serves the purpose. 
The children put into it any question 
they would like answered and often bring 
questions that puzzle their parents. We 
are always glad to get questions from 
the parents. : 

Frequently we have questions such as, 
‘*How many tons of silage can my silo hold 
which is built 14 feet in diameter on the 
inside and about 28 feet high?’’ I give 
the question to a pupil and let him find 
out how to solve it. Sometimes this 
means hard work for the children, but 
usually the work is good for them and 
they are glad to do it. They take great 
pride in finding out things that their 
‘‘papas’’ are puzzled about.—AGNES H. 
ANDERSON, Wisconsin. 
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In Quarter Usual Time 
At Quarter Usual Cost 


and have been doing soyear after year 
for 25 years—all by correspondence 


‘* Impossible! ’’ some persons 
said at first, but every year I ob- 
tained more students, until today 














many hundreds of menand women 
are studying with mein all quar- 
ters of the globe. Every state of 


DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO 
From the Famous Sketch by Schneider, Exhibited at 
the St. Louis Exposition, 


the Union contains scores of accomplished players of piano or or- 
gan, who obtained their entire training from me by mail, and at 


quarter the usual cost and effort. 


I will gladly refer you to any 


number of my graduates who will soon convince you of the sur- 


prising results they obtained by my scientific method. 
‘‘How To Learn Piano or Organ.”’ 


my 64-page free booklet, 


The Colorotone Saves You Months of Time 

You learn faster, not because anything is omitted, but because 
you use every possible scientific assistance—many of which are 
entirely unknown to the average teacher. My patented invention, 
the COLOROTONE, sweeps away playing difficulties that have 
troubled students for generations. ‘By its use, transposition—usu- 
ally a ‘‘nightmare’”’ to students—becomes easy and fascinating. 
It enables you, in your third lesson, to play an interesting piece 
not only in the original key, but in all other keys as well. ‘This 
one fact saves you months of valuable time. The COLOROTONE 
is patented and cannot be used by any other teacher or conservatory. 


Finger Action Shown by Moving Pictures 

With my fifth lesson I send you another important and exclu- 
sive invention, QUINN-DEX, a mechanical ‘‘movie.’’ [t shows 
you every movement of my wrists, hands and fingers at the key- 


board, You see the fingers move as clearly as if thrown on the 
moving picture screen. You do not have to reproduce your 
teacher’s finger movements from your MEMORY—which nat 

urally cannot be always accurate. Instead, you have the correct 
models right before your eyes during every minute of practice. 
You follow them minutely and exactly without any chance of 
error or misunderstanding. Without QUINN-DEX much of your 


time(and your teacher’s time)would be devoted to correcting bad 
habits acquired through faulty practice. ‘This discourages more 
students and wastes more time than any other single factor. 
QUINN-DEX does away with it entirely. You cannot obtain 
anything like QUINN-DEX except from me. Moving pictures 
have never before been applied to piano instruction. QUINN 
DEX is operated easily and simply by hand, and even a child 
can successfully use it. It contains over 600 separate pictures. 
QUINN-DEX is fully explained in my free booklet ‘‘How ‘To 
Learn Piano or Organ.”’ Write to-day. 


Lessons 43 Cents Each 

The old way of studying with a so-called ‘‘private teacher’’ by 
the oral or *‘spoken’’ method is rapidly being discarded, and any 
body can see why. If you want a teacher “‘all to yourself’’ and 
can afford only $1 to $5 a lesson, it goes without saying that you 
can obtain only third-rate instruction. No true authority could 
give you his entire, exc/usive attention for so small a fee. Further- 
more, by the old-fashioned oral method, at least half your ‘‘pri- 
vate teacher’s’’ time is absolutely thrown away in giving you 
routine instructions which are necessarily exactly the same for all 
students and could just as easily be put into writing. Of course 
you can’t remember a quarter of what he tells you, so most of 
your next lesson is taken up going over the same material again. 
This truly sinful waste is entirely done away with 
by my WRITTEN METHOD. Your routine in- 
structions areall in writing for reference any 
time, day or night, Nothing is forgotten, nor 
needlessly repeated. You obtain as much of mytime 
as you really need, and every minute of it is de- 
voted to your real guidance and not to routine in- 
structions, In all essential ways you are in closer 
touch with me than if you were studying by the 
oral method—yet my lessons cost you only 43 cents 
each—and they contain all the many recent de- 
velopments in scientific teaching. 


Investigate Without Cost— Special) Offer 

My Method is endorsed by distinguished musi- 
cians and educators who certainly would not re- 
commend a second-rate system. It is for begin- 
ners, or experienced players, from 14 to over 60 
years of age. You progress as rapidly or slowly 
as you wish; in your spare time at home, All 
necessary musicis included free and becomes 
your property, Diplomaand Degree granted. My 
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Tuition Fee is now, pie shore time, gut exactly | 
in half, on account of our Twenty-Fifth Annivers- 
ary Offer. Investigate without cost or obligation. FREE BOOK COUPON 
Write today, using postcard, letter or Free Book | 
Coupon, for my 64-page free book “How to Learn QUINN CONSERVATORY 
Piano or Organ,” | Studio N2, Social Union Building, Boston, Mass. 
e e Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
Marcus Lucius Quinn | your free booklet, “How To Learn Piano ot 
‘ e Organ” and full particulars of your Course 
Conservatory of Music | and special reduced Tuition offer. 
. . . r . 
Studio N2, Social Union Bldg. NAME .... 
Boston, Mass. | ADDREVS 












any other country can 
quite parallel the work that Mr. Simonds has done. It is hard to say what most to 
admire: the really extraordinary grasp of the essential facts of the war which is shown, 
or the transparent clearness with which the facts are brought out, or the entire fairness 
and impartiality of the conclusions.” 

Once in a generation, perhaps, there appears one man with a gift for writing history 
so that all men, all women, all children like to read it. Such was Ridpath—such were 
Macaulay and Herodotus—great of vision, brilliant of style, with a genius for facts and a 
genius for telling. 


Frank H. Simonds is this generation’s Ridpath, this war's Macaulay. From the 


“Mr. Frank H. Simond’s history 
of the great war is a very remark- 
SE bie work. It is not too much to 


say that no other man in this or 
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day when this man burst like a flame upon 


the people of the city of New York with his prophecy of the great war to this day, when he is welcomed by Allied statesmen and 


generals, his fame has spread about the world. Already, today, clubs and schools are studying Frank H. Simonds. 


His least 


newspaper article is treasured and passed from hand to hand. He is now in France, going over the recent battle-fields with Staff 
Officers and Soldiers, fighting the battles over again in detail, writing their wonderful story with a thoroughness, a clearness and a 


comprehensive grasp of the whole great plan behind them that has never been equalled. 


frank H. Simonds’ 


History %e World War 


5 Large Volumes—Size 10! "x7!¢"x13/"—1000 Illustrations 


Simonds is today the most quoted American in Europe. 


The British Government has had his articles reprinted and 
distributed broadcast ; and he is the only American who was allowed to go from point to point along the great battle line. He has | 


ialked with generals and soldiers alike. His articles appear in leading papers all over the world. At the height of the battle of 


Verdun, President Poincare sent him alone of all war correspondents to the battle front. 


No wonder then that those closest to the war have been eager to help Frank H. Simonds with contributions. Those who really know some individual 


part of the great conflict—have written what they know best. There are hundreds of such contributors. 


One-third of the whole history is written by them— 
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With Simonds’ brilliant contemporaneous History of the 
War--an intelligent American can feel that the meaning of 
the great war will not be lost for him and his children, 

And those boys who have come back home will find in it the 
truth about the things th heard rumored, they will find all 
had never seen, 
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the other two-thirds being written by Frank H. Simonds. 
A few of these contributors are Lord Northcliffe, Ad- 
miral Sir John Jellico, Winston Spnecer Churchill, 
Surgeon-General William Crawford Gorgas, Hud- 
son Maxim, Rudyard Kipling, Viscount James 
Bryce, Henry Morgenthau, General Pershing. 


The Story That Has Never Been Told 
The full story of Chateau-Thierry has never been 


told. Not in a single newspaper, or a single magazine, or 
a single book can you find just what startling things our 
American boys did that day that turned the tide of history. 
How they fought with their bare hands—how they attacked 
in the face of machine gun fire as in the face of rain—how 
they tore the machine guns to pieces with their hands and 
overpowered the gunners behind them. 

This, and much more—a glorious story that has never 
been printed. It will make every American heart beat 
faster. But you can read it now in Frank Simonds’ His- 
tory of the World War. 

Many men of many minds consider this History ‘he great one— 
the one for you tohave. French, British, Belgian, and Americans— 
statesmen, priests, generals, newspaper men—differ though they may in 
everything else—all unite in considering Frank H. Simonds’ the history 


of the world war for you to own. 
ad 





Lloyd George, Prime Minister 
of Great Britain Says— 

“This ‘History’ will consti- 
tute a most valuable treatise 
for those who at this or any 
future time wish to consult an 
independent authority on the 
cause of this titanic struggle.” 


Lord Northcliffe Says— 

“Mr. Simonds has been right 
about the war more often than 
any of the many who have en- 
deavored to forecast the future 
of this complicated catastro- 
phe, and I say with admiration 
that I do not know of a better 
guide to the war than Mr. 
Frank H. Simonds.”” 


J. Cardinal Gibbons Says— 

“| feel sure the work of Mr. 
Simonds will prove a valuable 
contribution to the literature of 
the World War. The volume 
in hand makes easy, pleasant 
and interesting reading.”’ 











Many of the war maps were drawn by Mr. Si 
himself. The illustrations are printed on special paper in- 
serted for the purpose. any of them are entirely new to 
the eyes of readers, having been obtained by the art editor 
of the History from out of the hundreds of thousands that 
have been taken in this war—these are pictures you really 
want to keep~—that really illustrate the story. 


Three Volumes Now Ready 
A Low Price on This Edition 


When, over two years ago, the Review of Reviews Company 
planned this important project, it contracted for paper, binding, etc., at 
the then prices for a first edition of all the volumes, 

A price was put on the set that was fair, in view of the costs. 

Since then, cloth, paper, ink, labor—everything that goes into the 
making of a k—has gone way up in price, 

Because of these old contracts you are now able to get the Simonds" 
History at a low price, if you are prompt and engage a set of the pre- 
sent edition. 

We herewith announce, however, that the subscription price of 
the next edition will be increased to conform with the higher costs, 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York 













1000 Pictures 
and Maps 


IN COLOR AND BLACK 
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Reviews 


30 Irving Place, 
/ New York City. 


/ Please send me, all charges pre- 
paid, the first three volumes of 
the “History of the World War’ 
by Frank H. Simonds and other 

famous contributors, If not satis- 

factory I will return them in five 

days, otherwise I will remit $1.50 a 

month for 12 months. Inreturn lam 
to receive the two other volumes of 
this history as soon as they are re- 
I from the press. The set will 
contain the complete History of the 


World War from beginning to end. 


: 1 If you prefer the leather style binding, just 
t] change the “twelve” to eighteen months. 
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Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Margaret Sterling 


DUTY AND JOY 
“‘Joy is a duty,’’—so with golden lore 
The Hebrew rabbis taught in days of 


yore; 

And happy human hearts heard in their 
speech 

Almost the highest wisdom man ean 
reach. 


But one bright peak still rises far above, 

And there the Master stands whose name 
is Love, 

Saying to those whom heavy tasks em- 
ploy, 

“‘Life is divine when duty is a joy.’”’ 


A SETTING-UP DRILL 
BY BETH BITTERSWEET 


Some day when you are surrounded with 
puzzling situations and lite seems one 
grand muddle after ancther, stand up, 
take a deep breath, stop analyzing tifé 
muddles for a time, and recite these 
statements as you memorized your mul- 
tiplication tables when you were a child; 
repeat them over and over until their 
meaning takes possession of you. 

Not long ago I gave this drill to a gifted 
young teacher who really has a beautiful 
message to give the world, but who 
through shyness hesitated to take the 
part assigned her in an important con- 
vention. She said her success was due 
to the statement, ‘‘My work is God-con- 
ceived, God-designed, God-created, God- 
revealed, God-bestowed, God-directed, 
God-protected.’’ The exhibition she gave 
with her class was something strikingly 
unusual and won commendation from ex- 
perts. She is an original thinker and 
worker, and if she had not given her 
message she would have been untrue to 
herself and the power to do the work she 
is meant to do would have been lessened. 

This little drill has been composed a 
bit at a time. When the statements, ‘‘I 
can know my duty, I can do my duty,”’ 
were first written and truly believed I 
told a kind old gentleman with whom | 
had often discussed life’s problems that 
‘*T had written my declaration of inde- 
pendence and I was very happy about 
it.’’ When I repeated it to him he said, 
‘*Yes, that is all right as far as it goes, 
but you have left out the best part of 
it.’’ ‘*‘What is that?’’ I asked. ‘‘You 
should add, ‘I can love my duty.’’’ I 
immediately saw his point and added the 
third statement. 


The problem of knowing one’s duty is 
the same for every human being. We 
shall know more to-morrow than we do 
to-day, but the measure for estimating 
our duty will be the same. 


‘‘What seemeth best I 1] do, 
With hope and courage too; 
And if results shall show 
That right I did not know, 
It shall be right for me 
Through all Eternity.’’ 
The Drill 
The one object of my existence is to 
do the will of God, who designed, cre- 
ated, and is preserving my life. 
God's will for me is my duty. 
1 can know my duty. 
1 can do my duty. 
I can love my duty. 
God’s will for me is always what I 


would choose for myself if I could see’: 


as He sees. 

The greatest reparation I can make 
for mistakes of wilfulness or ignorance 
lies in the right performance of my pres- 
ent duty. 

The greatest preparation I can make 
to defend myself against future mistakes 
of wilfulness or ignorance lies in the 
right performance of my present duty. 

The greatest help I can give my neigh- 
bor (the whole human race included) lies 
in the right performance of my present 
duty. 

God’s will for me, my duty, and my 
work are all one. 

My work is God-conceived, God-de- 
signed, God-created, God-revealed, God- 
bestowed, God-directed, God-protected. 

Thou art now working through me to 
will and to do what Thou wouldst have 
me to do. 

I am led of Thy spirit to the right 
thought, the right action, and the right 
word at the right time and in the right 
place. 
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Keep the bloom and softness of youth in your 


complexion with Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, It is 
therapeutic, it gives health to the skin tissues, it 
overcomes imperfections of the complexion, It is 
softening and cleansing, too. No other emollient 
will give you the same result. Since 1885, used by 
women of refinement the world over. Use it daily. 
“Just to show the proper glow” use Ingram’s 
Rouge. Perfumed with exquisite delicacy. Safe. Comes 
in solid cake. No porcelain, Three perfect shades. 60c. 
Send us a dime for our Guest Room Package con- 
taining Ingram’s Face Powder and Rouge in novel 
purse packets, and Milkweed Cream, Zodenta 


Tooth Powder, and Perfume in Guest Room Sizes. 
(100) 


Frederick F. Ingram Company 
Windsor, Ont. 65 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 
HO 








THE $5000 PRIZE CODE 
MORALS FOR CHILDREN 


AN AID FOR 
TEACHING CITIZENSHIP 


See Primary Hints and Helps 
section of this issue. 


Sample Copy 10c stamps or coin. 
Quantities at Low Rates. 





Paulus-Ullmann Printing Corp. 














A wonderful little Book of money- 


295 Lafayette Street, NEW YORK 
FR E making hints, suggestions, ideas ; 
the ABC of successful Story and 

To Movie-Play writing. Absolutely 
WRITERS Free. Just address WRITERS’ 
Service, Dept.27, Auburn,N.Y. 








Free To Teachers Only! 


Upon receipt of three one-cent stamps, we will send 
you free of all cost a generous sample of the finest 
writing ink you ever used, also tell you how to make 
your own ink at a cost of only 25 cents per quart. 
We can save you from 75 cents to $1.25 on every quart 
of ink you use. Write us today! : 


The Osborne Specialty Company, Camden, New York 
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on in F ha own home. Enjoy their blessed comfort— 
then decide whether you want tokeepthem. If you 
are not delighted with their wonderful fit, quality and 
style, they will not cost you a penny. 
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Boston Mail Order House, Dept. 600. 
Essex P. O. Building, Boston, Mass. 
Send postpaid my pair RED CROSS NURSES’ 
COMFORT shoes. I will pay only $3.85 on arrival. 
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NORMAL "NSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue 
after their receipt, owing to the time required for 
publication, On account of limited space, omissions 
are frequently necessary. A remittance of ten cents 
with each question secures reply by private letter. 
Teachers who desire outlines for debates or for 
essays should send one dollar. Address all com- 
munications for this department to P, S, Hallock, 
Post Office Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


1. Why is the Bob-o-link called “Robert of Lin- 
coln” in Bryant’s poem? 2, Kindly pronounce 
Abou Ben Adhem,” 3. The correct pronunciation 
of “Leigh,” the given name of Hunt, the English 
— 4. Why is the phrase placed first in the 
“And to the presence in the room he said,”— 
—A Western Subscriber. 

1. This is but another name for the 
bobolink, which is sometimes called 
bob-o-lincoln; also ‘‘boblincon; and bob- 
o-lincoln, as if it were Bob o’ Lincoln, 
and hence still further expanded to Rob- 
ert of Lincoln, in allusion to the proper 
names Robert (see Bobby, the nickname) 
and Lincoln.’’ (Century Dictionary.) 
The name, in any of its forms, is ‘‘a 
fanciful imitation of the bird’s note.’’ 
Both reasons probably influenced the 
poet. 2. Pronounced ‘‘ab-oo ben ad- 
hem,’’ the a’s and e’s short. 3. Not 
given in the lists of names, but generally 
called ‘‘lee.’? 4. This is to correspond 
with the rhyme and meter of the poem, 
for the same. reason that words and 
phrases in poetry are often placed out 
of the natural order of the prose sentence. 


A question has come up among some of us, con- 
cerning light from alamp. Some say as much oil 
is used when we turn a lamp down low as other- 
wise. Some say the opposite. Which are correct, 
and why ?—Creston, Wash, 

Test this matter for yourselves by: ex- 
periment with two lamps of equal size 
and, if possible, old-fashioned glass res- 
ervoirs to watch the burning. Fill them 
full, lighting both at the same time, 
and turning one ‘‘down low.’’ If no oil 
is saved in the latter case, it is proof 
that the smoke or gas produced counter- 
balances the lack of flame. Otherwise, 
this would be an exception to the gen- 
eral rule of combustion that, ‘‘ the greater 
the light and heat, the more rapidly the 
burning substance is consumed.’’ A fa- 
miliar illustration of the rule is the sav- 
ing of coal in a stove or furnace with a 
low fire, when door is left open and 
drafts closed. 


1, Please give the differences between the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties. 2. What is the 
meaning of “propaganda,” as used to-day? 3. 
Which is correct? “I would like to be she,” or “I 
would like to be her’”» Why? 4. Whatis meant by 
“radio?’”’—A Subscriber, Nebraska, 

1. It is not easy to give the differ- 
ences between these two parties, except 
in the main; for in many particulars 
their platforms now advocate similar 
measures. The Republican party, which 
began as the lederal party, has always 
favored a ‘‘broad’’ construction, or ap- 
plication, of the Constitution; a strong 
centralized government; a_ protective 
tariff. The Democratic party, Anti- 
Federalist in its beginning, has advo- 
cated a narrow or ‘‘strict construction”’ 
of the Constitution: a low tariff, or one 
for revenue only; and the doctrine of 
‘State Rights,’’ a principle with which 
its present attitude toward extending 
government control does not seem in ac- 
cordance. 2. Propaganda in general is an 
organized plan for spreading a particu- 
lar doctrine or system of principles. Its 
special meaning to-day is that scheme 
pursued before and during the war for 
the spreading of German influence, par- 
ticularly in the United States, aimed at 
control of or injury to American institu- 
tions, industries, lives, property, etc., 
the object being to make our people 
traitors to their government, and tools 
of Germany in extending its power. 3. 
The first is correct as regards the pro- 
noun, the verb ‘‘be’’ having the same 
ease after it as before it; ex., ‘‘it is I,’’ 
‘‘it is they;’’ ‘‘we believed it to be him’’ 
(not ‘‘he,’’ as the case of ‘‘it’’ before 
‘“‘to be’ is objective). But the verb 
‘*would’”’ is not correct, since the first 
person (with this meaning) requires 
‘‘should’”’ not ‘‘would.”’ 4. ‘‘Radio,’’ an 
adjective, means ‘‘pertaining to radiant 
energy; employing or operated by it,’’ 
especially the radiant energy of electric 
waves. Hence it pertains to, or is em- 
ployed in radiotelegraphy. (Other nouns 
besides the latter are the new words 
‘‘radiotelegraph”’ and ‘‘radiotelegram ;’’ 





The beautiful Emblem of Victory should be in 
every school on Washington's and Lincoln’s birth- 
days, See page 7.—Adv, 





” 


also **radiophare,’’ a radiotelegraphic 
station serving solely to determine the 
position of ships.) 


From two correspondents: 1, Which of the 
Kaiser’s arms is disabled? What is the nature of 
the affliction ?7—A New Mexico Subscriber. 2. If a 
foreigner were in our country and disobeyed one of 
our laws, where would he be tried? In U.S, A. or 
his own country ?7—A Wisconsin Subscriber, 

The trouble is what is known as a 
‘‘withered arm,’’ the ex-kaiser’s left 
arm being somewhat smaller than the 
other, and probably enfeebled, since his 
birth. 2. In the United States. Such 
cases have been tried here during these 
last years of war. 

Please explain (parse) the following sentences: 
1. Itis going tothaw. 2. There is speed in careful- 
ness, 3. Why do we suffer? 4. Is this a correct ex- 
pression ? We are come to do great things.’’— 
Bad Axe, Mich. 

1. ‘‘It,’? a pronoun used indefinitely, 
is subject of “is going,’’ a verb in pro- 
gressive form, indicative present; ‘‘to 
thaw is an infinitive verb, used as ad- 
verb modifier of ‘‘is going;’’ ‘‘to-day’’ 
is an adverbial noun modifier of ‘‘to 
thaw.’”’ 2. ‘*There,’’ called an adverb of 
position, is used as expletive to intro- 
duce the sentence and change the rela- 
tive position of subject and predicate. 
Therefore the subject is ‘‘speed;’’ the 
predicate, ‘‘is;’’ and the phrase ‘‘in 
carefulness’’ an adverbial phrase, sig- 
nifying manner. 38. This is another ex- 
ampleof change of position in subject and 
predicate; ‘‘why’’ is adverb of cause, 
modifying ‘‘do suffer.’’ 4. It is correct. 
A few intransitive verbs are sometimes 
used in the passive form, though not in 
the passive voice; ‘‘are come,’’ 


gone,"’ *‘is fallen,’’ etc., are examples. 
They are parsed in the present-perfect 
tense. Bryant’s well known poem, ‘‘The 
Death of the Flowers,’’ begins: 
“The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the 
year,’’—- 

1. Which war is referred to by “The Blessed 

War?” 2 And which is meant by “The Cursed 


War’’?--Lockport, La, 

No exact answers have been found to 
these questions. The nearest are the 
following: 1. In ancient Greece, three 
intestine wars between the years 595 
and 346 B. C., are known as the ‘‘Sacred 
Wars.’’ Then there are the Crusades 
of the Middle Ages, often referred to as 
**Holy Wars,’’ or ‘‘The Holy War,’’ but 
no reference to any ‘‘Blessed War’’ ap- 
pears in general history. 2. Oliver 
Cromwell’s campaign in Ireland, in 1650, 
is said to have been ‘‘stained with re- 
volting cruelty,’’ especially in Drogheda 
and Clonmell, and has always been re- 
membered in that country as ‘‘The Curse 
of Cromwell.’’ (Howitt’s Hist. of Eng- 
lish Commonwealth, p. 315.) 


What is the meaning of “Blighty,” one of the 
new names the war has brought out? What or 
where is Blighty ?7—Old Subscriber. 

‘*Blighty,’’ said to be an anglicizing, 
or putting into English form, of the 
Hindustani word ‘‘bilauti,’’ has come to 
have a meaning ‘‘to all the English- 
speaking soldiers and sailors, of hos- 
pital, home, paradise, anything pleasant 
far removed from the firing line. ‘Io the 
Britishers it means mostly England.’’ 
The lines they sing begin with: 

Take me back to dear old Blighty, 
Put me on the train for London town ; 


Take me over there, drop me anywhere, 
Liverpool, Leeds, or Birmingham, well, I don’t care! 

(See “The Singing Armies” in “The Bookman” 
for Oct, 1918.’’) 

1, Can you give me any information concerning 
interesting work for boys of 15 or 16 years of age? 
Occupation for Saturday or evenings? Something 
not requiring much outlay of money for material : 
but anything along beginning manual training or. 
in short, anything furnishing entertaining employ- 
ment for a boy who likes to stay home and has no 
other children in the family, will be appreciated. 
2. What Is the population of London, England, and 
of New York City ?—Waverly, N. Y. 

1. Encourage his reading part of the 
time; at least a half-hour of reading 
every day. Stories from history, and 
from lives of men who have done things 
worth doing, are good to begin with. 
Also have him practice in writing— 
notes, for example, on what he reads. 
In manual training, suggest simple, use- 
ful things for the house he could make 
at first, trying pieces of furniture after- 
ward. Helpful ideas could be gained 
from this magazine, as the Rural Mail 
Box or Clothes Line Box, in October 
Normal Instructor. Knitting is an em- 
ployment both entertaining and useful 
for boys or girls; have him learn how to 
knit. A game like checkers or chess is 
entertaining, also a good mental exer- 


(Continued on page 69) 
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Dresses, 49c up 


We Refund 
Money 
Instantly 





Our guarantee means 
money back if FOR 
ANY REASON goods 
do not prove satis- 


factory. 


Rusha 
Postal 


1X4920—Lovely all silk § 


poplin dress, latest panel 
effect. Self color embroid- 4 
ery, all box-plaited skirt, 
Elegantly trimmed. Sty- 
lish collar and turn-back 
culfs of contrasting silk # 
poplin, Colors, Black, 
Victory Blue (Navy), 
Plum, Sizes: Bust 32 

to 44—skirt lengths 

89 to 41, Misses,Bust 
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> Four Little Cotton-Tail 
Hoc 


> Alic e's Further 


GC American Inventors 


“COMPLE TE : LIST OF TITLES “ARRANGED IN GRADE GROUPS 


These little books have from 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


32 to 40 pages each. 


are well printed on a good grade of book paper and 


are st ibstantially bound in limp cloth covers. 
They have been written in a clear, 

by authors of recognized standing and authority and embrace 

a great variety of subjects, including Fables and Myths, | 


comprehensive manner 


Many of them abound in illustrations. 


‘They are interesting and instructive and are just such books 


as parents would desire their children to read. 


They have been approved in many cities, counties, and 
states for supplementary reading and library purposes. 
The 200 titles have been carefully classified by grades, thus 


4 Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Industries and Literature. | providing good reading for pupils of all ages. 





First ame’ Group 


Eleven Fables from Aes 

Fairy Stories of the Mo 

First Term Primer 

’ Four Little Bushy Tail 

| 

Four Little renee Tails at Play 
Little Cotton Tails in 

acation 

Four Little 
Winter 

Indian Myths 

a in Japan 

-ade! 


Kitty , Mitte *ns and Her Friend 


Cotton-Tails in 


A Child-Life 


28C 
104C' 
1400 
oc} 
ORS 
160 
230C 


Te 
00 § 
The 
24 


Second Grade 


Adventures of a Brownie 
Bow-Wow aad Mew Mew 


Boyhood of Lincoln 


> Child 1 ife in the Colonies—I 


(New Amsterdam) 
Child Life in the Colonies—Il 
(Pennsylvania 
HC Child Life in the Colonies—iil 
irginia) 
’ Child’s Garden of Verses 


jack and the Bean Stalk 


IC Little People of the Hills (Dr 


Air and Dry Soil Plants 
Little Red Riding Hood 
Littl Wood Friends 


Third Grad 


Aunt Martha’s Corner C 
boarc art Story of T: 
and the Teac up 

Aunt Martha's C “gine Cup 
board~Part II.” Story of 
Sugar, Coffee and Salt 


> Aunt —— s Corner Cur 


art Ill. Sto of 
Ps urrants an nd ine 


board 


Ric 
' Buds, Aen and Fruits 
’ Children of the Northland 
} a of the 


\ South Lands- 
(Florida,Cuba, Puert« _ 0) 


Y Chil Iren of the South Lands—Il 


frica, Hawaii, Philippines 


{N¢ 


206C 


54C 


’ Little Plant People—Part | 


4 Little Plant People—Part II 
3C Little Workers (Animal Stories) 


More Fables from Aesop 

Mother Goose Reader 

Nursery Tales 

Patriotic Stories 

Primer from Fableland 

Puss in Boots and i ‘inderella 

Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 


’ Stories from Andersen 


Stories from Grimm 
tory of a Sunbeam 


Three Billy Goats Grut 


Group 


‘ Nature Myths 


Picture Study Stories for Li:.'s 
Children 


3 Poems Worth Knowing—1 
' Reynard the Fox 


Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stones 


Story of Columbus 


‘ Story of Longfellow 

iC Story of Robinson Crusoe 
} Story 
} Story of the Christ Child 

‘ Story of the Mayflower 

(' Story of the Pilgrims 

‘ Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
‘ Wings and Stings 


of the Boston Tea Party 


¢ Group 


‘ Gemila, the Child of the Des- 


ert, and some of Her Sisters 


, Goody Two Shoes 
' Greek Myths 


* Indian Children Tales 
P 


osc 


1H4C 


’ Stories of the 


Little ant Pe ople of =the 
Waterways 

Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Selections 


‘ Selections from Hiawatha 
‘ Story of Flax 

Story of Glass 

> Story of Washington 

> Story o V 00 


Stories of the Revolution — I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys) 

Revolution—Il 
( Around Philadelphia) 

Stories of the Revolution—lil 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox 

The Litthke Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 


Fourth Grade Group 


; resent Artists — |-— Landseez 
ana Bonhe Pur 
‘Famous Early Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) 
Fifteen Selections from L« 
fellow—( Vill Age Blacks maith, 
Children’s Hour, and others 
Alice’s First Adventures in | 
W onde rland 


Adventures in 
onderland 


A Little New England Viking 


I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton) 


} Americ an Inv entors— ll ( Morse 


and Edison 


’ American Naval Heroes (Jones, 


erry, Farragut) 


CG ~onquests of Little Plant People 


No Eyes and The 


yes an 
‘hree Giz ants 
C Famous  Artists—II—Reynolds 
and Murillo 


RISC 


nic 





Gray's Elegy 
Labu the Little Lake Dweller 


y Makers of European History 


Our Animal Friends 
Story of Cotton 


Story of Daniel Boone 

Story of David Crockett 

} Story of E ugene Field 

} Story of Printing 

} Story of Lexington and Bunker 


Hi 
Story of Wheat 


} Story of the Flag 

} Stories of the Stars 

> Tara of the Tents 

> Tolmi of the Treetops 

} Water Babies (Abridged) 


92C 


183C 


243C 


205C 


16C 
Isic! 
1USC 


WIC 
S 


! 1130 


130C 
2340 


281C 
730! 
(40 
109C 


140 
115C 


168C 


117C 


2S7C 


280C 


119C 


14C 
160C 
2090 


54) ~3C 
120 
p NC 
149C 

260C 
235C 
“20 


wc 


272C 


252C 


‘ King of the Golden River 


Fifth Grade Group 


Animal Life in the Sea 

A Dog of Flanders 

Famous Artists—IIl— Millet 

F ot ae Discoverers in 


nie aoe 2 of the Northwest 
Heroes from King Arthur 
History in Verse (Sheridan's 

Ride, ees a, Bell, etc.) 
Jackanapes 


Little Daffydowndilly and 
Other Stories 

Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 

Poems Worth Knowing—Il 





81C Story of DeSoto 


217C Story of dooney | Nightingale 


182C Story of Joan of 
98C Story. of Nathan Hale 
218C Story of Peter Cooper 


107C Story of Robert Louis Stevenson 


93C Story of Silk 

61C Story of Sindbad the Sailor 

94C Story of Sugar 

97C Story of the Norsemen 
200C The Child of Urbino 


244C What Happened at the Zoo 


and Other Stories 


| 96C What We _ (Tea, Coffee 


and Cocoa 


Sixth Grade Group 


Builders of the World 

Four Great Musicians | 

Four More Great Musicians 

Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.) 

Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris) 

Great European wail Il 
(Rome and Berlin 

Great European Cites — It | 
(St. Petersburg and Constan- | 5 
tinople ) 16 

Later English Heroes (Crom- | | 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) | 

Life in Colonial Days | 

Making of the World 


Seventh Gr 


and | 


Bryant's _ Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 
Evangeline 
Heroes of the Revolution 
Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
1. The Story of Perseus 
Kingsley’s Greek Heroes— Part 
ll. The Story of Theseus 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
Lewis and Clark Expedition 
Man Without a Country, The 
Oliver Twist 
Poems Worth Knowing—Ill 
Rab and His Friends 





116C Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Lion-Hearted, 


ichard the 
The Black Prince) 

163C Stories of Courage 

299C Story of lron 

2980 Story of Leather 
| 106C Story of Mexico 

188C Story of Napoleon 

212C Stories from Robin Hood 
144C Story of Steam 


2890 Stories of Time 


85C Story of the First Crusade 
a 1c The Golden Fleece 
25C The Miraculous Pitcher 
184C The Nurnberg Stove 
10C The Snow Image 
24C Three Golden Apples 


ade Group 
11C Rip Van Winkle 


15C Snowboun 
1806 Stories of Heroism 
266C Story of Belgium 
192C Story of Jean Valjean 
284C Story of Little Nell 





285C Story of ee and the Canal 


286C Story of Slavery 
224C Story of William Tell 
120C TenS ti from | gfell 





225C enn: s Poems—Selected 
247C The Chinese and Their Country 


296C Uncle Tom's Cabin 
246C What I Saw in Japan 


Eighth Grade Group 


Animal Husbandry — Horses | 
and Cattle | 
Animal 
and Swine } 
Battle of Waterloo 


128C Speeches of Lincoln—Selected 


297C Story of David Copperfield 


Husbandry — Sheep | 147C Story of King Arthur, as told by 


ennyson 


n 
| 251C Story of Language 
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200 Cloth Bound Books at 10 Cts. Each 


THE INSTRUCTOR SCHOOL LIBRARY SERIES 


4% W/E have selected 200 books from the Instructor Literature Series which we regard as being specially 
adapted for school library purposes and are putting these out in limp cloth covers at 10 cents per copy. 





Library Boxes Furnished Without 
Additional Cost When 25 or More 
Copies of the Books Are Ordered 


ITH all orders for 25 books or multiples thereof, 
library boxes will be furnished without ad- 
ditional charge. These boxes are substartially 
made of heavy board with reinforced corners and are 
covered with high grade bookbinder’s cloth. Being 
provided with closely fitting covers, they protect the 
books when not in use and keep them clean and sani- 


tary. 


The boxes for 50 and 100 books have hinged 


cover and drop front; those for 25 books have slip-on’ 


Record Books 


Each set of 25 or more books is accompanied by a 
record book (32 pages with limp cloth covers) to be 
used by the teacher in keeping a record of the books 


covers, 


as they are assigned to the pupils. 


This will enable 


the teacher to tell at a glance the number of books 
each one has read and to make suggestions for further 
reading which will be most helpful to the pupil. 


No School is Too Small 


to obtain at least 


25 of these books. 


If the school of- 


ficials do not find it possible to provide funds with 


which to purchase the books, 


the necessary money 


may easily be raised by the teacher and pupils. A 
school entertainment, for which a small admission fee 
is charged, will oftentimes be the means of providing a 
substantial amount. A set of these inexpensive library 
books is a valuable addition to any school and you will 
find your pupils eager to assist you in procuring it. 


INTRODUCTION OFFER 


We do not send out free samples, but for 50 cents we will send, post- 
paid, any five books which you may select from the accompanying 


list, with the understand- 
ing that if they are not 
found satisfactory they 
may be returned at once 
and your 50 cents will be 
refunded, plus postage for 
their return, 


i 













150C Bunker Hill Address — Selec 


242C Story of the Aeneid (Cond.) 


tions from Adams and Jeffer- | | a Story st the Iliad — 


son Oration— Webster 
13C Courtship of Miles Standish 
151C Gold Bug, The 


2880 Lamb’ $ ‘Adventure of Ulysses 
239C Lamb's ; of Ulysses | 


216C Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare 


259C Last of Mohicans 


| OT8C! Mars and Its Mysteries 
| 286C Poems Worth Knowing—lV 


C The Deserted 
20C Great Stone 5 Rill 
om the Town Pump 
2310 nes Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman) 
258C The Pilgrim's Progress 
279C True Story of the Man in the 


Moon 
18C Vision of Sir Launfal 
158C Washington's Farewell Address 
and Other Papers 


NOTE---These books will be supplied in units of twenty-five titles for each 


grade from the first to the eighth as listed above, or special assortments will 
be made up covering such grades as are to be provided for. Merely state the 
number of books desired and the grades which are to be supplied. Purchasers, 
if they so prefer, can make their own selection of titles from the above list, 


| designating by number the titles chosen. 








(F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
i HALL @ McCREARY, 434 So. ‘Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















The accompanying il- 
lustration shows the 
style of box which is 
supplied when 100 of | 
the cloth bound books 
are ordered. The box 
for SO books is of the 
same style but is oniy 
one-half as long. The 
box for 25 books has 
slip-on cover and does 
not open in front. 


ORDER FROM MOST 
CONVENIENT POINT 











SOUVENIRS FOR CLOSE OF SCHOOL 


Teachers who are desirous of presenting their pupils with 
some appropriate but inexpensive remembrance at close of School 
will be interested in seeing our very attractive line of Souvenir 
Booklets which will be fully described and illustrated in the March 
number of this magazine. 
The Owen Souvenirs because of their artistic beauty and 
personal appeal have been popular with teachers and pupils for 
more than twenty years and we have aimed to make our styles 
for 1919 the most attractive we have ever offered. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 





Relations with Germany,”’ 
“War N ue 





and High School. 


PUBLISHED { 
JOINTLY BY 








. NEW BOOKS IN THE EXCELSIOR LITERATURE SERIES 


DEMOCRACY AND THE WAR: 


IN ADDRESSES OF PRESIDENT WILSON AND OTHERS 


Edited with Introduction and Notes by Samuel H. Dodson, formerly Professor of History 
in the School of Pedagogy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
This book contains seventeen of the notable addresses of President Wilson, 
“Request for Grant of Power,”’ 
and others equally epoch-making are included, together with Lloyd George’s address on ““The Mean- 
ing of America’s Entrance into the War” and Franklin K. Lane’s “Why We are Fighting Germany.” 
Fine text for classes in English, History, and Civics, and nd Supplementary Reading in Grades 


A MESSAGE TO GARCIA AND OTHER INSPIRATIONAL READINGS. Paper. 64 pages. 15c. 


LINCOLN-DOUGLAS DEBATES. 
President The Pennsylvania State College. 


HALL & MCCREARY, 434 SO. WABASH AVE. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


“Severing ‘Diplomatic 
“Second Inaugural Address,’’ First and 


of the World’s Peace,” (containing the famous fourteen points, ) 


eavy paper covers, 162 pages, 20Oc. 


Edited with introduction and notes by Edwin Erle Sparks, 
Paper. 162 pages. 20Oc. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Answers to Queries 
(Continued from page 67) 
cise, not a waste of time; it requires | 
two players, and you or another member 
of the family would have to play with 
him. Some out-of-door game is better, 
and the boy needs young companions. 
He should be encouraged to make friends 
among desirable lads of his own age, 
and learn to share in their Saturday 
sports. 2. By latest statistics, the pop- 
ulation of London is 4,522,964; that of 
New York (1917), 5,737,492. 


What is the tallest building in the world ?—Sub- 
seriber: 

The tallest structure in the world, at 
present, is the Eiffel Tower in Paris, 984 
feet high, 429 feet higher than the Wash- 
ington Monument. It was erected in 
1887-89, ‘‘a forerunner of the modern 
skyscraper, and monument of French 
engineering skill.”’ A few years ago, 
the Singer Building, 149 Broadway, New 
York, 40 stories and 612 feet high, was 
the tallest structure in the world except 
the Eiffel Tower. Now the Woolworth 
Building of 233 Broadway, 51 stories and 
700 feet high, is the tallest building. 

Please solve the following problem: Adding }4 for 
waste, estimate the cost at $3.50 per thousand of 157 


bunches of shingles required to cover a roof. An- 
swer in book, $172.38. —Okla,. City, Okla. 


Adding to allow for waste, 157 
bunches, or bundles, plus YY of that 
number=196% ; but as 4 bunch cannot 
be purchased, the number required is 
197. There are 250 shingles in a bundle; 
therefore 197 times 250=49,250 shingles 
required, which at $3.50 per thousand= 
49.25 times $38.50, or $172.375. Ans., 
$172.38, 


First Aid Instruction 
(Continued from page 32) 


bandage as a searf, pass it twice around 
the limb and tie on the outside. Between 
the two layers of the scarf pass a stick 
and twist tightly. The pressure of- the 
pad on the artery should stop the flow of 
blood. Thestick may be held in position 
by another bandage. 

Loosen in one hour—If the bandage is 
not loosened within an hour there is grave 
danger of mortifying the parts from 
which the flow of blood has been cut off. 
The bandage may, be tightened again 
after a quarter of an hour. Do not tighten 
again unless the jlow of blood recom- 
mences. Any of the following aids will 
tend to stop bleeding: ice or ice water; 
very hot water; vinegar—one_table- 
spoonful to four tablespoonfuls of water; 
salt—one teaspoonful to four tablespoon- 
fuls of water. Wet several thicknesses 
of gauze in any of these remedies and 
bandage the wound. 

Injuries from Heat : Burns and Scalds— 

There are three different degrees of 
burns. 

1. Slight burns (mere reddening of the 
skin). 

2.. Deep burns (formation of blisters). 

3. Severe burns (charring and destruc- 
tion of the skin and tissue). 

Slight Burns— 

For these apply any one of the follow- 
ing as convenient: bicarbonate of soda 
(baking soda) mixed in water to forma 
paste; olive oil; cream; vaseline; lard; 
butter; white of egg; flour and water 
paste; starch and water. 

Spread the remedy on several thick- 
nesses of gauze or other materal and 
bandage loosely in place. 

Deep Burns— 

For deeper burns apply the following 
remedies, bandaging as above: normal 
salt solution, made by dissolving one level 
teaspoonful of salt in one pint of boiled 
water; carron oil, made of lime water 
and linseed oil, half and half; saturated 
solution bicarbonate of soda, made by 
dissolving as much baking soda as pos- 
sible in a cup of boiled water. If the 
burned surface is large, use several small 
dressings. 

Severe Burns— 

With severe burns little can be done. 
Send for the doctor at once. Do not re- 
move the clothing from the burn. Make 
the patient as comfortable as_ possible. 
Treat for shock. 

When the Clothing Catches Fire— 

If your clothing catches fire do not 
run. Roll! Roll in a rug if possible, or 
on the floor, the grass, or the ground! 
Running fans the flames; rolling puts 
them out. 
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In putting out a fire on another per- 
son’s clothing, use a small rug, a blan- 
ket, ora coat. In throwing a rug on an- 
other person, be careful that your own 
clothing does not catch fire. Make the 
sufferer lie down and roll. Stand in back 
of the rug and throw from the head 
downward. 

If you are caught in a burning build- 
ing, creep to the door on your hands and 
knees, to avoid breathing the smoke. 

The teacher should impress the lesson 
of Safety First. See the danger before 
the accident! 

Bite of Dog, Cat, Snake— 

Send for the doctor at once. Act 
quickly. 

If the bite is on a limb, tie a cloth 
tightly around the limb, between the 
body and the wound, cutting off the re- 
turn of the blood to the body. This will 
prevent absorption of the poison, should 
there beany. Loosen the bandage slightly 
in an hour. 

The wound should be soaked in hot 
water if possible, and squeezed to en- 
courage bleeding. 

Burn or cauterize the wound with 
strong ammonia. 

Treat for shock—Give aromatic spirit 
of ammonia or other stimulants. 

Stings and Bites of Insects, Wasps, 
Bees, Spiders, ete.— 

Extract the sting if it remains in the 
flesh. 

Apply household ammonia slightly di- 
luted, or a solution of bicarbonate of soda. 

If there is much swelling, apply 
cracked ice. For mosquito bites, use 
alcohol or spirit of camphor. 


Making the History Review 
Interesting 
By Ethelyn E. Grattan 


Many teachers find that the review of 
United States history and the detailed 
study of American geography, usually 
taken up in the eighth and ninth grades, 
proves distasteful to the average gram- 
mar school student. Boys and girls near- 
ing the high school age are apt to feel 
that they know all there is to be learned, 
especially facts regarding their own 
country. The following device, used ex- 
tensively in my own schoolroom, awak- 
ened a great deal of interest and proved 
an excellent correlation of English, his- 
tory, and geography. 

We began our new phase of work early 
in September by learning the anthem 
‘*America, the Beautiful.’’ The singing 
and discussion strongly appealed to the 
children and, indirectly, furnished the 
basis for our whole year’s work. With 
the object of learning all we possibly 
could about our country, one period each 
week was devoted to booklet making— 
‘‘Writing America’s Story,’’ we called 
it. In preparation for their work the 
pupils searched all available papers and 
magazines for pictures, pasting these in 
the booklets wherever appropriate. I 
procured a great deal of splendid ma- 
terial from various railroad circulars. 

‘The compositions were usually written 
on rough paper, read before the class, 
discussed, corrected, and carefully copied 
in ink. In this way all new ideas were 
brought vividly before every child. Of- 
tentimes pupils especially interested 
spent hours in outside research work. 
The completed booklets, artistically tied, 
varied from twenty to thirty pages, ac- 
cording to the ability of the pupil. These 
are some of the subjects that were used: 

Colonial Days. 

The Story of Our Flag. 

The Growth of Our Nation. 

Our Country’s Natural Resources. 

American Industries. 

Noted Points in Old New England. 

New York City—One Hundred Years 
Ago and ‘l'o-day. 

Our Nation’s Capital. 

Out Where the West Begins. 

In the Sunny Southland. 

Indian Reservations. 

National Parks. 

‘lhe Panama Canal. 

Noted American Men. 

Women Who Have Made Our Country 
Famous. 

Why I am Proud to be an American. 





The most terrible war in the history of the world 
is over. Every American school should have the 
beautiful Emblem of Victory to commemorate our 
triumphant Victory. Your school can have it with- 
out cost. See page 7.—Adv, 




















Dorothy’s Getting Well 


Dorothy, who is just getting over the measles, has no more than said, 
“My Goodness! Why don’t they give me something good to eat?” when the 
wise Kewpies appear, one bearing a dish of delicious, sparkling Raspberry 


JELLO 


another bringing a spoon, and one carrying from sight the hateful 
Dorothy’s happy face expresses her approval. 


medici 


Of course, the Kewpies asked the doctor first, and he said, “Sure, nothin 
better. Do her good.” 

It is not necessary when Jell-O is used to go through any such processes 
as soaking, cooking and straining, and there is no sweetening, flavoring o1 


coloring to add. Everything is in the powder—and the most delightful 
dishes are made almost as if by magic. 

There are six pure fruit flavors of Jell-O: Raspberry, Strawberry, Lemen 
Orange, Cherry, Chocolate. Grocers sell them, 2 packages for 25 cents. 

A tightly sealed waxed paper bag, proof against air and moisture, 
encloses each package, and so America’s most famous dessert, as it is deliv 
ered to you from the grocer or otherwise, is always pure and sweet 

THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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Be Well 


* * 
Without Drugs 
ie is easier to be well than to be sick 
when you learn how. When you learn 
to daily build your vitality, disease germs, 
grippe and colds have little effect upon 
you. 

Be free from nagging ailments! Weigh what you 
should weigh! Have a good figure! Be happy! Enjoy 
life! Be a source of inspiration to your friends, In 
other words, LIVE 


You can weigh exactly what you should 
by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. 
I KNOW it for what I have done for 87,000 women, I can do for you. Are you 
too fleshy? Are you toothin? Does your figure displease you? Let me help you 
I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in your own 
hands and that you can — your ideal in figure and pave. 


My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural an d pern nf, and 
cause it appeals to COMMONSENSE, You can free yourself from su pelosi ny ailments a 
Headache. 





JAS SUTre AS SUNTIAE 








Excess Flesh in any Incorrect Walking. Indigestion. 


part of body. Poor Complexion, Dizziness. Sleeplessness. 
Thin bust, Chest, Lack of Reserve, Rhuematism,. 4 rye 
Neck or Arms. Nervousness. Colds wen anvene 
Round Shoulders. Irritability. Poor Circulation, Malassimilation. 
Incorrect Standing. Constipation. Lame Back. Auto-Intoxication, 
Our Soldiers Have Done So—Why Not You? 
If you are in Chicago, come to see me, but sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait 


may forget it. Iwill send you FREE my illustrated booklet showing you how to stand and 


walk correctly and giving many health hints. 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 30, 624 S. Michigan Ave.. 





Chicago, Ill. : 








Miss Cocroft has surety been doing a valwable war work, She is a nationally recogni 


authority on conditioning women as our training camps have conditioned our mer 






























FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 


6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
“27 Eleven Fables from Ad:sop 
*28 More Fables from Atsop 
*20 Indian Myths—ush 
‘140 Nursery Tlales-— Zavido 


*2$8 Primer from Fableland—Maguire 


Nature 
*: Little Plant People—Part I 
> Little Plant People—Part II 


*30 Story of a Sunbeam—JAf7//e7 
‘31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 


History 
32 Patriotic Stories 
Literature 
*1og Mother Goose Reader 
‘228 First Term Primer—Vaguire 


230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 
‘245 Three Billy-Goats 
Other Old Time Stories 
SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
. lhe Brave Tin Soldier and 
Other Stories from Andersen 
Stories from Grimm—7Zavy/or 
Little Red Riding Hood—Aette 
> Jack and the Beanstalk—Ae/te 
8S Adventuresof a Brownie 
Nature and Industry 
*3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
9 little Wood Friends—J/ayne 
Wings and Stings—//alifaa 
41 Story of Wool—.Vavue 
{2 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 
*42 Story ofthe Mayflower—J/-Cade 
:§ Boyhoodof Washington—A’eiler 
104 Boyhood of Lincoln—Aerie) 
Literature 
*72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 


Gruff, and 


44 


*152 Child's Garden of Verses— 
Stevenson 

*206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children—Cranston 

220 Story of tie Christ @hild 

262 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smzth 

*268 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Winter— Smith 

269 Four Little Cotton-Tails at 
Play—Smith 

*270 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Vacation—Smith 


*290 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader—.Vagniie 
*300 Four Little Bushy-Tails—Smith 
THIRD YEAR 


Fables and Myths 

"46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
‘37 Greek Myths—Alingensmith 
“48 Nature Myths—Ae/cal/ 

*so Reynard the Fox—/est 

*ro2 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
"146 Sieeping Beauty and = Other 

Stories 






74 Sun Myths—Aezsses 

17s Norse Legends, i—Aez 

176 Norse Legends, Il—Rerles 

‘i177 Legends of the Rhineland 

*282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhiue Legends—J/cCabe 

*28o The Snow Man, The Little Fir- 
Tree and Other Stories 
» East of the Sun and West of 
the Moon, and Other Stories 

o&8 Story of Peter Rabbit 


Nature and Industry 
‘49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayue 


ier 





s1 Story of Flax Vayvner 

2 Story of Glass—Hanson 
Adventures of a Little Water 
Drop Mayne 
Aunt Martha's Corner Cup 


Part lI, 
the Teacup 

s Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Drv Soil Plants)—Chase 


board Story of Tea and 


Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
hoard—Part II. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 

138 Aunt Martha's Coruer Cup- 
board--Part III. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 

03 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 


History and Biography 
Story of Washineton— A’rile 
Story of Longfellow—/eC ab 
t Story of the Pilgrims—/owess 
44 Famous Karly Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn)—Aush 
54 Story of Columbus—McCade 
55 Story of Whittier—A/cCabe 
57 Story of Louisa M.Alcott—Aush 
*so Story ofthe Boston Tea Party 





to the one to which they are assigned. 


‘oo Children of the Northland 
*o2 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
‘63 Children of the South Lands 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—J/cFee 
*64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—Aaker 
“65 Child Life in the Colonies— 
II (Pennsylvania)—aker 
“66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Baker 
"6S Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Kthan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—McCabe 
*69 Stories of the Revolution —II 
(Around Philadelphia)—J/cCabe 
*70 Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
132 Story of Franklin—Faris 
164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
"165 Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
*166 Louise on the Rhine andin Her 
New Home, (Vos. 164, 165,166 ave 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters” by Jane Andrews) 
*167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 
and Bonheur—Cvanston 
Literature 
*35 Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from 
Phoebe Cary 
“67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
3rd, 4th and sth Grades) 
‘227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
*233 Poems Worth Knuowing—Book 
I—Primaryv—faron 
FOURTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*-5 Story of Coal—McKane 
76 Story of Wheat—Halifax 
*>7 Story of Cotton—Arown 


Alice and 








*202 Alice's Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll 
*256 Bolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 
*257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Grimes 
*291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abridged) 
*293 Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty 
Goldilocks. 
304 Story-Lessons inEveryday Man- 
ners—Bailey 
FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industr. 
*92 Animal Life’ in the Sea—McFee 
*93 Story of Silk—Brown 
*o1 Story of Sugar—Retter 
#96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Srown 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
*244 What Happened at the Zoo, 
and Other stories—Bailey 
263 The Sky Family—Denton 
*280 Making of the World—Herndon 
*281 Builders of the World—Herndon 
“283 Stories of Time—Bush 
History and Biography 
*16 I. xplorations of the Northwest 
*8o0 Story of the Cabots—McAride 
*97 Story of the Norsemen—Hanson 
*98 Story of Nathan Hale—McCabe 
*o9 Story of Jefferson—JMcCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—McFee 
*1or Story of Robert K.Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada—M/cCabe 
*106 Story of Mexico—McCabe 
“107 Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
son—Bush 
110 Story of Hawthorne—McFee 
112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 
thorne 
*141 Story of Graut—McKane 
“144 Story of Steam—McCadbe 
“145 Story of McKinley—McBride 
157 Story of Dickens—Smith 
*179 Story of the Flag—Baker 
*185 Story of the First Crusade 
190 Story of Father Hennepin 





*168 Great European Cities—III 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Aush 

*246 WhatI Saw in Japan—G7ifis 

*247 The Chineseand ‘Their Country 

*285 Story of Panama and the Canal 

Agricultural 

*271 Simple Lessous in Animal Hus- 
Bandry—Book I. Horses and 
Cattle—Plumdé 

*272 Simple Lessous in Auimal Hus- 
bandry—Book II. Sheep and 
Swine—Plumb 

History and Biography 

“73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 

*74 Four More Great Musicians 

*116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince)—Bush 

“117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 

*160 Heroes of the Revolution 

*163 Stories of Courage—Aush 

187 Lives of Webster and Clay 

*188 Story of Napoleon—Sush 

*189 Stories of Heroism—Aush 

*197 Story of Lafayette—Bush 

198 Story of Roger Williams 

*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 

*224 Story of William Tell—Ha/lilock 

253 Story of the Aeroplane 

*266 Story of Belgium—Grifis 

267 Story of Wheels—Bush 

*286 Story of Slavery — Booker T, 
Washington 

Stories of the States 

508 Story of Florida—Bausketi 

509 Story of Georgia—Derry 

511 Story of Illinois—Smzth 

512 Story of Indiana—Clem 

513 Story of lowa—McFee 

515 Story of Kentucky—Eudbank 

520 Story of Michigan—Skinner 

521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 

523 Story of Missouri— Pierce 

*525 Story of Nebraska—J/ears 





Why not ch 


y reading material so that it will correlate with other lessons ? 





your 


standard literature. 





will permit your doing it at a nominal expense. 
Geography, History, Biography, Art, Industry, Myths, Fables and Nature Study, b 
Because this is true it is possible for you to correlate your reading lessons with practically any 
subject from Agriculture to Zoology by using the Instructor Literature Series. 

Fully two million copies of these books are sold each year which indicates how generally they are being used, 


The Instructor Literature Series will facilitate your doing this. In fact it is the only series of reading books ‘that 
It offers at SIX CENTS ACOPY a choice collection of stories of 


Reading Correlated With Other Lessons 





a very plete list of 








*134 Conquests of Little Plant People 
*1360 Peepsinto Bird Nooks 1—McFee 
"181 Stories of the Stars—A/cFee 
*205 Eyes and No Kyes and The 
Three Giants 
History and Biography 
*s Story of Lincolu—Reile? 
*s6 Indian Children Tales--Bush 
"oR Stories of the Backwoods 
tog A Little New England Viking 
‘st Story of DeSoto—Hatfeld 
*S2 Story of Daniel Boone—Retter 
*83 Story of Printing—Mct abe 
‘S84 Story of David Crockett—Aetier 
*8s Story of Patrick Henry 
*S6 American Inventors -- I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—Farrs 
*87 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Kdison)—Faris 
*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—Ansh 
so Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
‘or Story of Eugene Field—McCabe 
*i78 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
"182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
“2007 Famous Artists—IIl—Reynolds 
and Murillo— Cranston 
"243 Famous Artists — 1II1— Millet 
*248 Makers of European History 
Literature 
*90 Fifteen Selections from Loug- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
“95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
"103 Stories from the Old Testament 


“111 Water Babies (Abridged)- 
Kingsley 

“159 Little Lame Prince (Cond.) 
Mutlock 


*171 Tolmi of the Treetops--Grimes 

*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 

*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 

*1o95 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 

*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll 





191 Story of LaSalle—McBride 
*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
*218 Story of Peter Cooper—McFee 
*219 Little Stories of Discovery 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
*265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 


ma—Bush 
274 Stories from Grandfather’s 
Chair—Hawthorne 
*287 Lifein Colonial Days 
Literature 
*8 King of the Golden” River 
—Ruskin 


*g The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
*61 Story of Siudbad the Sailor 
*108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blue and the Gray, etc.) 
*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewis 
*183 A Dogof Flanders—Dela Ramee 
*184 The Nurnberg Stove—LaRamee 
*186 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*i09 Jackanapes—Awing 
*200 The Child of Urbino—ZLa Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selectionus 
*212 Stories from Robin Hood—Aush 
*234 Poems Worth Knowiug—Book 
{I—Interimediate—Faxon 
*250 At the Back of the North Wind, 
Selection from—Macdonald 
255 Chinese Fables and _ Stories 


SIXTH YEAR ‘ 


Nature and Industry 

*1og Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—A/cFee 

249 Flowers and Birds of Illinois 

*298 Story of Leather—W. M. Peirce 

Gx or of Iron—J, Gordon Ogden 

e 

*114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)--Bush 

*115 Great European  Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Aush 





“528 Story of NewJersey-Hutchinson 
533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 
*536 Story of Pennsylvania—March 
*sgo Story of Tennessee—Overall 
542 Story of Utah— Young 
546 Story of West Virginia-Shawkey 
547 Story of Wisconsin—Skinner 


Literature 


*10 The Snow Image—Hawthorne 
*11 Rip Van Winkle—/rving 
*12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow-/ryuing 
*22 Rab and His Friends—Avown 
*24 Three Golden Apples—//aw- 
thorne t 
*25 ‘The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne 
*26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 
*118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 
*119 Bryant’s ‘Thanatopsis, and 
Other Poems 
*120 ‘en Selections from Longfel- 
low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and others) 
*121 Selections from Holmes (‘The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 
*122 ‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higgiubotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—Hawihorne 
162 ‘The Pygmies—Hawthorne 
*211 The Golden Fleece—Hawthorne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. ‘The Story of Theseus 
*225 ‘Tennyson’s Poems—Selected 
(For various grades) 
226 A Child’s Dream of a Star, and 
Other Stories— Dickens 
229 Respousive Bible Readings 
*258 The Pilgrim’s Progress 
(Abridged)—Simons 
*264 The Story of Don Quixote-Bush 
277 Thrift Stories—Benj. Franklin 
and Others 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. 
cepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared for school use. 
published, and is being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. 
with strong attractive paper covers. 


It contains, in addition to many standard and ac- 
This is the most extended list of this class of books 

Each book has 32 or more pages; well printed, 
They include Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Industries and 
Literature. The grading is necessarily elastic and many of the titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and below as 
This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth grades, and those in 
the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 





300 Books at 6 Cents Each 


THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 


OF SUPPLEMENTARY READERS AND CLASSICS FOR ALL GRADES 


It is 











*284 Story of Little Nell—Sm7th 
*295 The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 


SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 Kvangeline—Loneg/ellow t 
*15 Suowbound—WaAitlier + 
*20 The Great Stone Face,Rill from 
the Town Pump—AHawthorne 
123 Selections from 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, etc.) 
124 Selections from Shelley and 
Keats 
125 Selections from ‘he Merchant 
of Venice 
*147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson—/falloc 
“149 Man Without a Country, The 
—Hale + 
*192 Story of Jean Valjeau—Grames 
*193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—/ivin, 
196 The Gray Champion-//awthorne 


213 Poems of ‘Thomas Moore— 
Selected 
214 More Selections from the 


Sketch Book—/rving 

*216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakes- 
peare—Selected 

*231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 

*235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
I1I—Grammar—Faxon 

*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—PartI 

*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Part II 

*241 Story of the Liad — Church 
(Cond.) 

*242 Story of the Ajneid — Church 
(Cond.) 

*251 Story of Language and Litera- 
ture—Heilig 

*252 The Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 

254 Storyof ‘The Talisman” (Scott) 

“259 The Last of the Mohicans, 
(Cooper)—A bridged— Weekes 

*260 Oliver Twist, (Dickens)— 
Abridged—Hetlig 

*261 Selected Tales of a WaysideInn 
—Longfellow 

*296 Uncle’Tom’s Cabin (Condensed) 

*297 Story of David Copperfield (Con- 
densed)—Heilig 

Nature 

*278 Mars and Its Mysteries—Wlson 

*279 The ‘True Story of the Man in 
the Moon—J//7lson 


EIGHTH YEAR 


Literature 
*17 Knoch Arden—ZJennyson f 
“18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowed/ t 
*ig Cotter’s Saturday Night-Burnst 
*23 ‘The Deserted Village-Goldsmith 
*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner t 
“127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
*128 Speeches of Lincoln 
*129 Julius Cvesar— Selections 
130 Heury the VIII—Selectious 
131 Macbeth—Selections 
*142 Scott’s Lady of the 
Canto I + 
143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems—Longfeliow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada 
Macaulay 
*150 Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration—I// ebster F 
*is1 Gold Bug, The—/oe 
153 Prisoner of Chillon 
Poems—/rron + 
*15q Scott’s “Lady of the 
Canto II + 
155 Rhoecus and 
Lowell 
156 Kdgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—Link 
*158 Washiugton’s Farewell Address 
aud Other Papers 
169 Abram Joseph Ryau—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Smith 
170 Paul H, Hayne — Biography 
and selected poems— Link 
215 Life of Samuel Johnson — 
Macaulay + 
*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison t 
*236 Poems Worth Kuowing—Book 
IV—Advanced—Faxon 
237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scoti 
Introduction and Canto If 
276 Landiag of the Pilgrims (Ora- 
tion) — Webster 
t+ These have biographical sketch of 
author, with introduction or explan- 
atory notes. 


Lake 


aud Other 
Lake— 


Other * Poems— 


ORDER BY NUMBER. Price 6 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra. Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 72c per dozen or $6.00 per hundred. 


“Limp Cloth Binding 


PUBLISHED | 


The titles indica- 
ted by (*) are sup- 
plied alsoin limp cloth binding at 10¢ per copy. 


Introduction Offer: 


l@-Send P. 0. Money Order for all amounts less than $5.00. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


JOINTLY BY | HALL & MCCREARY, 434 So. WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


We do not send out free samples, but for 60 Cents we will send, 
the Instructor Literature Series 6c edition with the understanding that if they are not found gatis- 
factory they may be returned at once and your 60 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 


THIS IS IMPORTANT. See Notice on Page 2. 


stpaid, your choice of any ten of 


ORDER FROM MOST 
CONVENIENT POINT 


Wordsworth * 
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a " 6 ” 
mere Self Improvement Clubs : 
(Gj 
P ul d | © S Books (Continued from page 40) 
op ar an hexpensive ong the matter to others than parents at | 
7 home, for if a mistake is acknowledged, | 
For Schools, Choral Clubs, Etc. forgiveness asked, and promises are given | 
- to do better, the club believes the of- | 
fender to be in earnest. 
Si ° A radioptican has proved a great asset | 
Let Everybody Ing During in the club division work. Pictures illus- | 
e February 16th | trating history, geography, health, liter- 
7 he National Week of Song to 22nd | ature, and art are thrown upon a screen, 
| and one member of the club is prepared 
to give the explanatory address. This 
. being a regular feature of every Friday’s 
k f F t S | brogram, it affords great opportunities | 
ue oO oO a V orl e ongs | to the children for developing ease of | 
: | manner, poise, and self-confidence. 
93 Songs With Words and Musie Another interesting and profitable fea- 
| ture of the club work is known as “‘ play 
- _ — = | aot) 99 ahs ine 9 ate et 
~ yee Price 7 Cents Per Copy pension. a prema — s ey og | 
THE BLUE BOOK ; nation 1s e stimulus, UXampies to be . 
FAVORITE SONGS | Postpaid worked and hard words to be learned are | If Worries of the ClassRoom 
84c per dozen or $7.00 per hundred placed upon the blackboard. After the | have brought oa nervous exhenstion. 
ee a ee “| (eetened , af . . : fo Gniaha ite a ee digestive disorders anc 1at ed feel- 
4 ce cent PR) am | HIS is without question the finest collection other work is finished, these are copied | ing, keep a bottle of 
i” y | and greatest value given in any song book ; by the pupils and taken home. When | } 
. { ; at the price. Over two million copies have ; | the work is completed extra credits are ors or S 
i been supplied to schools throughout the country — ye 2 a _ is ae to the | - 
FAS = and its sales are steadily increasing. | mother at the end of the week. | A d Ph ph t 
, (NY UPD E Id be f cs ith the old favorite and The mother’s weekly report card also Ci os ate 
waar toe act tee selacioel oidaer te pektakin: his inex sarries credits for perfect deportment on your desk, A teaspoonful in a glass of water 
d , A popular songs and the principal object in publishing this inex- carries edits perfect dey . is both vetrechine and teamediasely henetela’ 
‘Ze’ Sa Lf Mm; Pensive book is to make it possible for every pupil in every perfect attendance, and one hundred per It assists in a pleasant and readily assimilated 
e | i school to sing and hearn these songs. ‘ cent in school work for the week. When | Galant hae ndid non-aleomoue toate 
ae : Hi No matter what other song books your school may be using, saiiadlacaben peieielane wat aebh. the em hé 3 : 
‘s Wein i you need the Blue Book of Favorite Songs for the reason that it Satisfactory re} S are nov § , Sold by Druggists. 
k - S attr | contains many desirable selections not found in any other one teacher is very soon questioned as to how P Work aa 
~\ | bookand the costis so small that the question of “How to Get {| the parents can assist the child to receive Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 
eC 3 | Them” cannot possibly be a barrier. . ; ’ ; : eerie G-48 5-18 
~ PYBLISHED BY Fie Raestiense of i somes contained in book will “— ag se nga nT ae eo —_ 
- ‘abkshi F immediately apparent from a glance a e list of contents print- S § ac : > “4 balls z 
e i ed below. A History of many of the eS oe — | pass his grade and it being against the -,. 
,N. | feature adds greatly to the interest and helpfulness of the book, general principles of a member to remain 
. Size of book 5%4x8%4 inches. Well printed on good paper and bound in strong enameled covers. after school, a backward pupil gladly 
d T OF CONTENTS {comes from 8:30 to 9 A. M. for **play 
k COMPLETE LIST O ‘i | practice.’? A member who is qualified 
| Alt Together oe pi ht ar hglgaleateata lama to act as teacher takes that part in the 
y. rice ail, Columbia ack . i , “ ee we Re ae af 
“ss hima. the Beautiful Happy Greeting to All Old Folks at Home | ‘play practice’’ if the real teac her is un- | 
Annie Laurie Hark, the Herald Angels Sing pit ween See The | avoidably called to other duties. The | = ; 
Ss ¢ Svne > e , yard, § § ors # 
. Sette fap of Vecntom The a. Holy Holy — Quilting Party, The | members feel that in order to carry out | |! A} 
h Battle Hymn of the Republic Home, Sweet Home Robin Adair veaiibiebiien tree | the full club plan the after school hours i In Winter ; P—~ 3 
1 Toll, The Hop, Hop, Hop tocked i} ie Cradle » Dee ee . a ae : = } ' é 
h Blest Be the Tie That Binds How Can i Leave Thee ? Scenes That Are Brightest should be used for home gardens, paper | weather carry a handy packet of ||] ¢€ r 
Blue Bells of Scotland, The In the Gloaming ™ - ae Somcnteo ig sg ) routes, messenger service, helping par- 77 << ; j j 
" Blue-Eyed Mary If You Have a Pleasant Though Soldier's Farewell, The 3 i salvage. BRO v4 N / 
Bull-Dog, The ‘ I Think, When I Read Song of a Thousand Years ents, yd ee s the Audut | e } . ) 
" Can a Little Child Like; Me Jesus Loves Me Stars of the Summer Night For a number of years the Audu bon | ' ae 
‘1 Catch the Sunshine Jingle, Bells <a Society has been one branch of the ‘‘Self, |} BRONCHIAL | 
8, coamaeeteet Just Before the Battle, Mother There’ Music in the Air Improvement Club’’ work. It gave way | || ANG " 
Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean pia ae nna ange yas i eo Bells last year to the ‘‘ Liberty Bell Bird . j ROCHES — 
oi Come, Thou Almighty King <ind Words Can } ever p Toa er = a - pF MS Baa é A at vie } 
Come With Thy Lute Last Rose of Summer, The Yo the Friends We Love : Club. The Joy and happiness in this | Theis lensnase des empdideale eitnettet tens 
1 Comin’ Thro’ the Rye Lead, Kindly Light ‘Tramp ! framp! Tramp! | work ean well be measured by the fact ye. pay = Fine, hoarseness, tickling in the | 
1) eceeas Wate ony “po ag > Uncle Ne e as that eight hundred members have been | throes, lose of voice and kindred troubl . 
: arling Nelly Gray ong, Loug Ago te Ne . , . Se al 
n- Dearest Spot, The Lord, Dismiss Us Vacant Chair, The secured. , ; | Not a ype _ en , ~ te aeeed ner oe 
Dip, Boys. Dip the Oar Love's Old Sweet Song Watch on the Rhine The ‘*Glad and Happy Committee | |} put_up in little pa acket j 
Dixie Land Loving Kindness We're All Noddin’ Worl 3 f led the book “‘Polly- } vanity bag or vest pocket. | 
0 Kvening Bell, The Marseillaise Hymn We're Tenting To-night ork 18 ounded on the 100 : } | No Need to Fear 
in Farmer, The — ratty shale _— When Swallows Homeward Fly anna.’’ The committee consists of every | | Throat and Bronchial Troubles 
le 7 “ree Musical / > ag : ow che ; P ene . , 
Flew: cemtty, Sweet Afton My Bonnie ——— se club member. If at the end of each; }} pW 15¢, 35¢, 75¢@ $1.25. At all druggists. | 
ee rt ola Kents ‘ky Home Work forthe Night is Commy week, he or she has tried every day to } John I. Brown & Son, Boston, Mass. j 
dat eins You -~ dpe-obr rp lial Yankee Doodle make some one glad, has been obedient, | |} Agents for Continent of America 
a ss, : - stpai 7 as 2y rules of the room which | EES Bo ee Oat we i 
i A specimen copy of the Blue Book of Favorite Songs (sent oe eh nar aye a. pot aps Ae eee, SE " | 
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UR chief aim 

in the pro- 
duction of Practi- 
cal Methods, 
Aids and Devi- 
ces for Teachers 
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a work of the great- 
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and usefulness to 
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and rural schools 
and at a price so 
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Bound in full baby seal Keratol, giving an unusually attractive appearance and the durability 
Title is stamped in gold. 
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allowed for payment in full with order making the net cash price $4.50. Use order blank below 


of the two volume set of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for 
Teachers in combination with a year’s subscription to Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans is $6.15 payable $1.15 with the order and $1.000n the 15th of each of the next suc- 
Teachers who prefer to remit in one payment with order are allowed a 
count of 50 cents, making the net cash price $5.65. Use order blank below. 
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F, A. OWEN PUB, CO., Dansville, N. Y. Date. .cccccccecs 19.. 
You may ship (all charges prepaid) to my address given below 
Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers, complete in two 
volumes, and enter or extend my subscription to Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans for one year at your special combination rate of $6.15. 
Iam enclosing $1.15 herewith and agree to pay balance by remit- 
ting $1.00 on the 15th of each of the next succeeding five months. 
> NOTE: Should you remit the full combination cash price (85.65) with order, 
» change $6.15 in first paragraph to $5.65 and strike out the second paragraph. 
In accordance with your guarantee it is understood that if these books are 
not satisfactory to me in every sense, I am to notify you by letter within ten 
days from their receipt, and that in that event you will give me instructions 
for their return, at your expense, and that when returned the sum encl 
herewith will be immediately refunded to me and my subscription cancelled. 
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guarantee that if the 
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tory to the purchaser 
in every sense and 
we are notified to this 
effect within ten days 
of their delivery, we 
will refund at once 
the money advanced 
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for the return of the 
books at our expense. 
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Good Stories Selected from Various 





Sources for Our Readers’ Enjoyment 








IN THE BEST STYLE 


‘‘Are you quite certain I’ve had the 
very latest form of influenza?’’ ‘‘ Quite, 
madam, quite. You coughed exactly 
like Mrs. Astorbilt.’’ 


ALL IRISH TO HIM 

Irishman, who has just been listening 
to some phonograph records by John 
McCormack: ‘‘They’re finesongs. Have 
ye any by that other Irishman, Al Mc- 
Gluke?’’ 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE _ 

Young Mistress—Your master thinks 
cook ought to boil our drinking water. 
Tell her to start to-day. Maid—Yes’m. 
Young Mistress—And tell her to be sure 
not to burn it. 


PROFESSIONAL PREPORATION 
‘*Yes, indeed,madam,’’ the colored cook 
said to her mistress, ‘‘membahs of mah 
fam’ly is sho fitting for democracy in 
Washington. One of mah sisters has 
took the silver service examination and 
anothah is capering for a congressman. ”’ 


BOTH COST THE SAME 

An insurance agent was filling out an 
application blank. ‘‘ Have you ever had 
appendicitis?’’ he asked. ‘‘Well,’’ an- 
swered the applicant, ‘‘I was operated 
on, but I have never felt quite sure 
whether it was appendicitis or profes- 
sional curiosity. ”’ 


A THEOLOGICAL PROBLEM 

Rs Mother,’’ said little Mabel, ‘‘do mis- 
sionaries ZO ,to heaven?”’ ‘‘Why, of 
course, dear,’’ her mother replied. ‘‘Do 
cannibals?”’ ‘‘No, I am afraid they 
don’t.’’ *‘ But, mother,”’ the little girl in- 
sisted,’’ if a cannibal eats a missionary, 
he ’Il have to go, won’t he?”’ 


CORRECT ANSWER BUT A WRONG ONE 

In a hygiene lesson, the teacher was 
trying to illustrate the spoiling of food 
by reference to the mould on canned 
fruit. ‘‘Now, class,’’ she began, ‘‘what 


| is there that your mother puts down cel- 


lar in the summer, and in the winter she 
brings up to use?’’ ‘‘Storm doors,”’ said 
Harold, hopefully. 


PERMISSION, NOT DIRECTION 


A middle-aged farmer accosted a seri- 
ous-faced youth outside the Grand Cen- 
tral Station in New York. ‘‘Young 
man,’’ he said, plucking his sleeve, ‘‘I 
want to go to Central Park.’’ The youth 
seemed lost in consideration for a mo- 
ment. ‘‘Well,’’ he said finally, ‘‘you 
may, just this once. But I don’t want 
you ever ever to ask me again.’’ 


ABSENT-MINDED EXAMPLES 


‘Carson is the most absent-minded 
chap I ever saw.’’ ‘‘What’s he been 
doing now?"’ ‘‘This morning he thought 
he ’d left his watch at. home, and then 
proceeded to take it out of his pocket to 
see if he had time to go home and get 
it.’’? ‘*But he doesn’t beat the man who 
went out of his office and put a card on 
the door saying he would be back at 
three o’clock, and finding that he had 
forgotten something, went back to the 
office, read the notice on the door, and 
sat down on the stairs to wait until three 
o’clock.’’ 


ANSWERED FROM EXPERIENCE 


Mrs. Hughes, wife of the Australian 
Premier, is very fond of children, and 
has a fund of anecdotes concerning them. 
One she is fond of telling concerns a 
visit she paid to a certain elementary 
school in Melbourne, shortly before 
starting for England. Among the ques- 
tions put by the mistress to her little 
pupils was the following: ‘‘Supposing we 
had boarded a ship last night, and 
steamed a hundred miles due southwest, 
where should we be now?’’—the correct 
answer being, of course, ‘‘Off the coast 
of Tasmania.’’ There was a moment of 
breathless silence, and then a tiny girl 
in the front row, who had just recently, it 
transpired, returned from a rather rough 
and stormy sea trip, piped out shrilly: 











**In the cabin, ma’am, sick.’’ 





A STRANGE ANCESTRY 
Jamie—Gee, your grandma is a spry 
old lady! Jennie—Well, had n’t she ought 
to be? Her father lived to be a centaur, 
and her mother was almost a centipede. 


THEN HE WILL GET EVEN 
Kind Lady—What is your name, little 
boy? Boy—Joshua Shadrach Lemuel 
Totts. Kind Lady—Well, well! Who zave 
you that name? Boy—I dunno yet, but 
I’ll find out some day. 


VERY CONSERVATIVE 
‘‘Why do you dislike your teacher so, 
Willie?’’ asked his mother. ‘‘I don’t 
exactly dislike her, mother,’’ replied. 
Willie, ‘‘but it’s perfectly plain to me 
why she never got married. ’”’ 
TRUE LAWYER SPIRIT 
Client—This bill of yours is exorbitant. 
There are several items in it that [ don’t 
understand at all. Lawyer—I am per- 
fectly willing to explain, but the expla- 
nation will cost you ten dollars. 


AS IT WILL BE 


‘‘Hi, there!’’ yelled a farmer to a 
tramp whom he found in one of of his 
apple trees. ‘‘What are you doing 
there?’’ ‘‘Trying to get out,’’ explained 
the tramp. ‘‘I’ve just fallen down from 
an aeroplane.’’ 


BOSTONESE AS IT IS SPOKEN 

A little Boston boy having fallen out 
of a window, a kind-hearted lady came 
hurrying up with the anxious question: 
‘‘Dear, dear! How did you fall?’’ The 
child looked up at the questioner, and 
replied in a voice choking with sobs: 
**Vertically, ma’am. Permit me to as- 
sume the perpendicular before thanking 
you for your solicitude.’’ 


NOT INTENDED TO BE HEARD 


Mrs. Spink was ushered by Jane into 
a friend’s house for an afternoon call, 
and, as she stood in the hall, a voice 
called softly down from somewhere 
above: ‘‘Jane, if that’s Mrs. Spink, 
I’m not at home.”’ The caller lifted her 
head sharply. ‘‘It is Mrs. Spink,’’ she 
shouted, ‘‘and she’s mighty glad to hear 
it.” 

POOR PLACE FOR CASH 


The following note was recently re- 
ceived by a school teacher from a care- 
ful mother: ‘* Dear Miss Schoolteacher : 
My boy Fritz has been going to your 
school for seven weeks already and not 
yet hass he received any wages. Tell 
me please when you will pay him, for if 
you don’t I put Fritzy into a bisness 
where more money iss.’’ 


TOO PRECIOUS TO WASTE 


Bobby’s mother was often distressed 
by her small son’s lapses from correct 
speech, all the more because his reports 
from school were always good. ‘* Bobby,’’ 
she said plaintively, ‘‘why do you keep 
telling Major to ‘set-up’ when you know 
‘sit up’ is what you should say?’’ ‘‘Oh, 
well, mother,’’ Bobby answered, ‘‘I don’t 
like to waste grammar on Major when 
he doesn’t knew the difference, being a 
dog.’’ 

ARTISTIC ADVERTISING 

An advertising man who recently re- 
turned from the Orient, claims that 
Japanese merchants and manufacturers 
who have occasion to make use of print- 
er’s ink are not disposed to limit them- 
selves to dull, prosaic statements con- 
cerning the excellence of their wares. 
Among the entertaining bits that the 
traveler noticed in his study of Japanese 
advertising are these: 

‘Goods dispatched expeditiously as a 
cannon-ball.’’ 

‘*Parcels done up with such loving care 
as a wife bestows upon her husband.’’ 

‘“*The print of our books is clear as 
crystal; the matter charming as a sing- 
ing girl.’’ 

‘*Customers are treated as politely as 
by rival steamship companies. ”’ 

**Our silks and satins are as smooth as 
a lady’s cheeks and colored like the 
rainbow.”’ 























